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THE ‘ARYAN’ GODS OF THE MITANNI TREATIES 


PauL THIEME 


Seminar Fir INDoLoaiz, TUBINGEN 


1. The? discovery of ‘ Aryan’ looking names of 
[Mitanni-] princes on cuneiform documents in 
Akkadian from the second half of the second mil- 
lennium B.C. (chiefly tablets from Bogazkéy and 
El-Amarna),? several doubtlessly Aryan words in 
Kikkuli’s treatise in Hittite on horse training 
(numerals: aika- ‘one,’ tera- ‘three,’ panza- ‘ five,’ 
satta- ‘seven,’ na[ua-] ‘nine’; appellatives: wart- 
tana- ‘ circuit, course [in which horses move when 
being trained],’ aSua- ‘horse’*), and, finally, a 
series of names of Aryan divinities on a Mitanni- 
Hatti and a Hatti-Mitanni treaty (14th century 
B.C.),* poses a number of problems that have been 
repeatedly discussed, since the beginning of the 
century.° 

A key question is whether these data should be 


1It is my pleasant duty to acknowledge most grate- 
fully the generous help in rebus Anatolicis extended to 
me by A. Goetze. It went far beyond those points where 
his name is explicitly mentioned in the following discus- 
sions. Without it, I could not have attempted to get an 
adequate idea of the data, the problems, and the diffi- 
culties of the Akkadian context, or even to gather the 
minimum of information that is indispensable for a 
Vedologist interested in the Aryan divinities named in 
the Mitanni treaties, but unable to read Akkadian and 
to judge on Hurrian grammatical possibilities. 

? Of. P.-E. Dumont, Indo-Aryan names from Mitanni, 
Nuzu, and Syro-Palestinian documents (=R. T. O’Cal- 
laghan, Aram Naharaim [1948], pp. 148 ff.); B. Lands- 
berger, JOS 8 (1954), pp. 129 ff. The Aryan names of 
the ruling class of the Hurrians have spread over great 
parts of Asia Minor: A. Goetze, Hethiter, Churriter and 
Assyrer (1936), p. 33. 

*Inferable from the title of Kikkuli’s treatise: a-a3- 
§u-us-Sa-an-ni (KUB I 13 1. 1). Otherwise in proper 
names: PiridaSua, Bardasua, cf. Dumont apud O’Cal- 
laghan; Landsberger. JOS 8 (1954), p. 130. 

*I leave aside the question of Indian divine names on 
Cassite documents (most convincing example: the sun- 
god Suriiag = Vedic Sir(i)yas, Goetze, op. cit., p. 35f.). 
Against recent scepticism: W. Eilers, Archiv fur Orient- 
forschung 18 (1957), 136b. 

* Most recent over-all discussion: M. Mayrhofer, “Zu 
den arischen Sprachresten in Vorderasien,” Die Sprache, 
vol. V, pp. 77-95, containing a great many bibliographi- 
cal references, which I have used with gratitude. 


interpreted as traces of specifically Indo-Aryan 
speech and religion, or whether they should rather 
be identified as Proto-Aryan. It is obvious that 
an answer to it would have considerable historical 
implications. The historian will devise a theory 
to explain how ‘Indians,’ or ‘ Proto-Indians,’ or 
‘ Para-Indians,’ or ‘ Proto-Aryans’ could come into 
Western Asia and exercise the influence inferable 
from those linguistic traces. 

The linguist is entitled to be more modest. At 
the first step, he will not attempt to offer an expli- 
cation in terms of a hypothesis, but to reach a 
factual decision on the linguistic character of the 
terms that confront him. Strictly speaking, he is 
not dealing with ‘Indians’ or ‘ Proto-Aryans,’ but 
with ‘Indo-Aryan’ or ‘ Proto-Aryan’ terms and 
names. It would be otiose for him to occupy him- 
self with the dilemma: ‘Indo-Aryan’ or ‘ Proto- 
Aryan’ speech?—if there were no difference be- 
tween the two that could be expected to show up in 
our fragmentary Akkadian and Hittite material. 

It is easy to see that in each case where there 
exists a clearly recognizable difference between 
Inde-Aryan and Iranian, the terms and names of 
the Akkadian and Hittite documentation (as far 
as they are safely identifiable) side with Indo- 
Aryan—-s in intervocalic or prevocalic initial posi- 
tions, which in Iranian appears as h, is preserved : 
NaSaattiia- (Mitanni treaty): Sanskrit Ndsatya, 
but Iranian *Ndahadya (Av. Nawhaibya) ; satta- 
(Kikkuli): Sanskrit sapta, but Iranian hafta, 
hapta; the numeral ‘one’ is aika- (Kikkuli): 
Sanskrit eko, but Iranian aiva. 

However, it is not possible to deny that the 
forms Ndsatya, sapta and a numeral aika might be 
Proto-Aryan. As far as s is concerned, Indo- 
Aryan preserves the old situation while Iranian has 
innovated; as to aika, the possibility must be ad- 
mitted that both *aika and *aiva were Proto-Aryan 
and that the exclusive adoption of *aika in Indo- 
Aryan and of aiva in Iranian is the result of a 
later development. The fact that Proto-Aryan *at 
and *au are replaced in Indo-Aryan by e and a, 
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while in old Iranian they are preserved as ai and 
au and that ai and aw regularly appear on the 
Anatolian documents (e.g., Kikkuli’s atka), is un- 
fortunately inconclusive. It is quite possible that 
at the time of our oldest Indo-Aryan records (the 
hymns of the Rigveda) the actual pronunciation 
of the sounds developed from *ai and *au, spoken 
and written by the tradition as e and o, was still 
ai and au. The pronunciation e and o can be a 
secondarily introduced change under the influence 
of the spoken language on the scholastic recitation.® 

The interpretation of the ‘ Aryan’ proper names 
is often highly conjectural. But, in no case do we 
get a decisive argument against their Indo-Aryan 
or Old-Indic character.’ A chance of finding more 
distinct clues is offered by the series of Aryan 
divine names on the Mitanni treaties. In his essay 
The Aryan Gods Of The Mitani People (Kristi- 
ania Etnografiske Museums Skrifter Bind 3 Hefte 
1; Kristiania, 1921), Sten Konow vigorously 
maintained that a clear-cut difference between 
Proto-Aryan and Indo-Aryan divine nomenclature 
necessarily has to be assumed, and that by taking 
into account this difference it becomes possible to 
settle the Indo-Aryan (Vedic) nature of the gods 
named as witnesses on the treaties. 

Sten Konow’s arguments have been unduly 
neglected by several contemporary scholars. It is, 
for instance, hard to accept T. Burrow’s statement 
(Sanskrit Language, p. 30): “It is only the an- 
tiquity and conservativism of the Indian tradition, 
as opposed to the 7ranian, that has led scholars to 


* Differently J. Wackernagel, Altind. Gramm. I § 35, 
with an ingenious, but hardly cogent argumentation: 
weak perfect stems like pec-, Sek-, sep- need not have 
been created in analogy to sed- (<*sazd-) with old @, 
but can be innovations after yem-, yet- (Av. yaet-) with 
old *ai. 

7 Cf. Dumont, JAOS 67 (1947), p. 253. H. S. Nyberg, 
Religionen des alten Iran (1938), p. 332 speaks of a 
language which is ‘ arisch, weder indisch noch iranisch, 
steht aber dem spiiteren Indisch zunichst.’ I cannot see 
that our linguistic data permit us to make such subtle 
distinctions and to establish an answer to the theoretical 
dilemma: Indo-Aryan or Old Indic (theoretically more 
precise still: Indo-Aryan, Proto-Indian, Old Indic, or 
Vedic Indic)? Of ‘clearly Iranian sound forms’ (G. 
Widengren, Stand und Aufgaben der iranischen Re- 
ligionsgeschichte, p. 105) Nyberg makes no mention. 
Widengren, op. cit., p. 104, n. 167 and p. 105, n. 170, 
and Mayrhofer, Die Sprache, vol. V, p. 91, n. 72 fail to 
offer any valid instance of an ‘Iranian’ name, which 
would have to be a name for which an explanation in 
terms of Indo-Aryan (Old Indic) can be excluded. 
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regard these Aryans [in the Mitanni realm] as 
specifically Indo-Aryan.” One of Konow’s chief 
points was that the Vedic Indra must be distin- 
guished from a presumable Proto-Aryan *Indra 
and that the particular role he plays in the RV 
alone can be held responsible for his appearing in 
the Mitanni treaty in the company of Mitra and 
Varuna. Nor do I find it possible to concur with 
Mayrhofer’s characterization of the relation of 
Vedic and Iranian to Proto-Aryan religion (Die 
Sprache, Vol. V, p. 90: “Bei den Gétternamen 
[war] ... was uns nur im Veda in voller Bliite 
erscheint, doch mit Sicherheit [sic!] bereits im 
Gemeinarischen, aber ebenso wohl im vorzarathus- 
trischen Iranischen vorhanden .. .”), which, while 
being in full harmony with views held and ex- 
pressed by H. Oldenberg in his time (cf., e.9., 
JRAS 1909, pp. 1096-98), cannot be derived with 
any cogency from our actual data, and rather rests 
on highly questionable simplifications. It is not 
quite fair to censure for ‘overlooking facts’ 
(Mayrhofer, /.c.) those who, like Konow, do not 
take such simplifying generalizations for granted. 
To be correct, Burrow’s verdict might well have 
to be inverted: It is only the unquestioning ac- 
ceptance of the conservativism of the Indian tradi- 
tion, as opposed to the Iranian, that has led some 
scholars to regard the Aryan gods of the Mitanni 
treaty to be Proto-Aryan. 


There is indeed even better reason today to 
suspect the dogma of Indian ‘conservativism’ in 
continuing Proto-Aryan traditions than there was 
in 1921 when Konow published his work. Since 
then our whole approach to the problems connected 
with the relation of Proto-Aryan to Indian and 
Iranian religious terms and conceptions has been 
shown to stand in urgent need of a complete re- 
orientation by E. Benveniste and L. Renou in their 
study Vrtra et Vréragna (1934). The doubts that 
were raised as to the necessity of certain of thei 
inferences (cf., e.g., H. Lommel, Der arische 
Kriegsgott [1939], pp. 46 ff.)—even if they were 
altogether justified—do not in any way invalidate 
the correctness of their leading principle: “Dans 
toute étude de mythologie indo-iranienne, le té- 
moignage védique vaut par sa richesse, le témoig- 
nage avestique par sa fidélité” (op. cit., p. 182). 


2. The lists of the Aryan gods on the Hatti- 
Mitanni (KBo I 1 and duplicates) and the 
Mitanni-Hatti (KBo I 3) treaties read: 
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KBo I 1 rev. 55f. 
dingir-mes 


mi-it-ra-as-Si-il (var. : -el) 


dingir dingir-mes 
in-dar 
KBo I 8 rev. 41 
dingir- mes 
mi-it-ra-as-81-il 
dingir-mes 
na-Sa-at-ti-ia-an-na 

It cannot be doubted, and indeed never was, that 
the onomastic elements of these texts, which are 
given in italics in my transcription, have exact 
equivalents in Vedic religious poetry. Here the 
stem forms of the names quoted would read: 
Mitra-, Varuna-, Indra-, Ndsatya-. 

If asked to cite them in their most common 
nominative forms, no Vedologist could possibly 
hesitate to put down the series: Mitra-Varund, 
Indrah, Ndsatya. 

If further asked to name a Rigvedic verse in 
which these names appear side by side and in this 
order, he would have to quote RV 10.125. 1be: 


aham mitra-vérund,ubhad bibharmi 
aham indragni ahdm asvind ubha 


“TI (Speech) carry (‘support, nourish’ or ‘bear 
[in my womb]’?) both Mitra and Varuna, I 
[carry] Indra-Agni, I [carry] both the two Aévin.” 

There are two slight variations: instead of 
Nasatyd our line uses the synonym A$vind, instead 
of Indrah it uses the double name Indra-Agni. 
The first of these is altogether irrelevant; the 
second can be looked upon as due to the wish to 
create a grammatical parallelism between the three 
members of the group, which now appear, all three, 
as duals. It may be noted that the dvandva 
Indragni, in which the second member alone is 
accented, represents a more recent type than the 
dvandva Mitré-Vdérund, in which both members 
retain their accent (cf. Wackernagel, Altind. 
Gramm. II, 2 § 63a and ff.). 

It is the merit of G. Dumézil (Les diewr des 
Indo-Européens, Paris 1952, p. 9ff.) to have 
pointed out the analogy of the Mitanni series and 
that of RV 10.125.1be. Whether or not we follow 
bis interpretation of the rationale of the group- 
ing—and [ for my part do not—, the parallelism 
Temains a fact worthy of consideration. There is 
no justification for obliterating this potential clue 
by choosing to quote the gods of the Mitanni 


dingir-mes 


dingir-mes 
u-ru-ua-na-as-Si-el 


na-sa-a[t-ti-ia-a]n-na 


dingir 


a-ru-na-as-8i-il in-da-ra 


treaties in an arbitrarily changed order (Burrow, 
op. cit., p. 28). 

The Akkadian lists show certain special features 
which must be examined before we can be at least 
reasonably sure that they are indeed meant to 
represent the series: Mitrd-Varunad, Indrah, 
Nasatya. 

1. The name Varuna- is spelt in two different 
ways. In KBo I 1 rev. 55 the orthography is: 
ui-ru-ua-na-; in KBo I 3 rev. 41 it is: a-ru-na-. 
Since in cuneiform writing the signs transcribed 
by u, u, wa seem interchangeable,® the first spelling 
may be interpreted eas meant for wa-ru-na.® The 
second form can be accounted for in different ways. 

It may be due, firstly, to nothing more than a 
mistake, committed by a scribe to whom the name 
was not familiar. It is possible, however, that it 
represents an actual variant of the name, intro- 
duced by a Hittite who connected it with Hittite 
aruna- ‘sea.’ Varuna is in fact, closely associated 
with the waters, especially the ‘sea’ (samudra), 
in the RV. But would a Hittite know enough 
about a god of the Mitanni to be able to play with 
his name in this ingenious way? I should rather 
prefer to envisage the possibility that the com- 
pound mitravarund was divided incorrectly, noi 
into the two duals mitra and varund, but into the 
duals *mitrau and *arunad (cf. English adder, 
apron, originated from wrong word division in ME 
expressions like a naddre > an addre, a napron > 
an apron).*° 


®Cf. Friedrich, Hethitisches Elementarbuch I §§ 6b, 
17a. 

® A. Goetze writes: ‘I do not think that you might 
simply read uaruna; one might suppose that the scribe 
(for reasons not known to me) understood (or explained 
for himself) uaruna standing for uruyana (which may 
have conveyed some sense to him).’ 

10 Of, also the Avestan spelling drmaiti for expected 
*aramaiti, obviously to be explained as due to a wrong 
analysis of the sandhi in the expression: *spantdramaiti 
or, rather, its Middle Iranian equivalent. 
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Of course, all this must remain guesswork. As 
matters stand, we can count ourselves fortunate 
that the context permits no doubt; the two spell- 
ings are representations of the name that appears 
in Indo-Aryan as Varuna. 


2. Each name is preceded by the ideogram 
dingir ‘god’ or dingir-mes ‘gods.’ These ideo- 
grams are most likely meant as ‘ determinatives “— 
written, hardly spoken, signals indicating the 
nature of the following word as a divine name in 
the singular and plural respectively. 4% in-da-ra is 
Indrah, nom. sing. ; “” na-sa-at-ti-ia- is Nasatyd, 
nom. dual— the distinction of dual and plural, 
which must be expressed in Aryan, being neglected, 
as it is done by us when we briefly refer to ‘the 
Niasatyas’ instead of saying more accurately: ‘the 
two Nasatyas.’ It seems to follow that #4 
mi-it-ra and ¢™ %-ru-wa-na- is equivalent to the 
two dual nominatives Mitra and Varund (thus 
first Ed. Meyer, SBPAW, 1908, p. 76, n. 2, fol- 
lowed, e.g., by H. Jacobi JRAS, 1909, p. 723, St. 
Konow, The Aryan Gods, p. 4, J. Friedrich, Orien- 
talia, vol. 12, p. 314), which when compounded in 
Vedic Sanskrit actually mean: ‘ Mitra and Varuna 
[who form a pair].’ In a Vedic compound that 
expresses an aggregate of two both members take 
the dual form. 

Traces of this archaic type of compound can 
be found also in Old-Iranian (Avestan: pasu-vira 
‘beast and man,’ mi6ra-ahura ‘ Miéra and Ahura’) 
and perhaps in some other Indo-European lan- 
guages (cf. Wackernagel, Altind Gramm., II 1 
§ 63a). Catullus’ Veneres Cupidinesque (3.1; 
13.12) may be a late echo of this construction— 
preserved in a ritual formula—meaning actually: 
‘Venus and Cupido’ (E. Schwyzer, JF 14, p. 
28 ff.). Apart from the superabundant -que, the 
Latin expression would precisely correspond to the 
Akkadian orthographical rendering of Mitra- 
Varuna in that it replaces an older dual, that has 
vanished from the language, by a plural. 

From the purely grammatical point of view, the 
possibility that ¢™emi-it-ra- and ¢™i%-ru-ua-na- 
are meant as proper plurals cannot be excluded. 
Both names do occur, though only occasionally, as 
plurals in the Veda: 


RV 7.38. 4ed 


abhi samrajo varuno grnanty 
abhi mitréso aryamd sajésah 
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“the kings Varuna, the Mitras (nom. plu.), Arya- 
man, in union, welcome [it] ” 


AV 3.4. 6ab 
indrendra manusya3h parehi 
sim hy djfastha varunath samvidanah 


“O Indra, Indra, go away from the human woman, 
for you have made a pact (‘given a promise’: 
sam + jiad) coming together with the Varunas 
(instr. pl.).”™ 

The plural seems to designate the god as being 
in the company of other related deities: Mitras 
‘ Mitra and so on,’ Varunats ‘with Varuna and so 
on.’ Similarly Aryamdnas in RV 3.54. 18a would 
have to be taken, according to my suggestion 
(Mitra and Aryaman [1957], p. 13) as ‘ Aryaman 
and so on.’ 

However, considering the extreme frequency of 
the dual compound Mitrd-Varund, the likewise 
extreme rarity of the plural forms, and, further, 
the fact that never does such a plural appear side 
by side with another one of the same type—ob- 
viously because in ‘Mitra and so on’ Varuna 
would be included, and Mitra in ‘ Varuna and so 
on,’ I should think the balance of the evidence 
decidedly favors the assumption that the Akkadian 
forms correspond to a dual dvandva. 


3. The first two names and the last are fol- 
lowed by syllables which cannot be identified as 
either Aryan or Akkadian. Since the gods in 
question are among those worshipped by the 
Mitanni, we may interpret them as Hurrian gram- 
matical elements, assuming that these names were 
given in a form that was, or could be, used in 
Hurrian speech. 

This assumption works without difficulty in the 
case of the -na which is added after the last name: 
-na can be the Hurrian plural-indicating particle 
-na** (cf. J. Friedrich, Orientalia, vol. 12, p. 315). 
Na-Sa-at-ti-ia-an-na would then literally be ‘the 
Nasatyas.’ 

More problematic seems the element sil/Sel or 
rather §§t1/sSel that follows each of the first two 


11 The verse seems to refer to Indra’s adulterous rela- 
tions to human wives (cf., e.g., Ahalyaé legend). For 


manugyaSh read manugyd3h? Whitney’s numerous con- 
jectures appear uncalled for and arbitrary. 

12E, A. Speiser, Introduction to Hurrian (Annual of 
the Am. Schools of Orient. Research 20 [1940/41], Pp. 
101 ff.). 
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names, since it is not met with in precisely this 
form in Hurrian documents. According to J. 
Friedrich, Orientalia, vol. 12, p. 316, it might con- 
tain an indication of the (grammatical) duality of 
each name (somehow related to Hurrian sin 
‘two’). I do not think this completely convincing. 
Apart from the several ‘scruples’ raised by Fried- 
rich himself, we should have expected the duality 
to be emphasized in the case of the Ndsatyas, who 
are not only grammatically but factually two per- 
sons, rather than in the case of Mitra and Varuna, 
who factually are one person each. The RV seems 
to show where we should have the $stl/sel, if it 
really were something like ‘two, the two, both’: 
10.125. 1b Mitra-Varund ubha .. . Asvind ubha. 

It would be logically correct if the names of 
Mitra and Varuna, after being characterized as 
non-singular forms by the determinatives din- 
gir-mes, were followed by an indication of the 
factual singularity of the gods. Apparently this 
is not the case. 

A. Goetze would explain the expressions in quite 
a different way. Following his analysis,1* we 
should obtain something like ‘to God Mitra be- 
longing ones.’ The difficulty is that this furnishes 
a type of expression that is neither common in 
Vedic nor found in Avestan. The nearest equiva- 
lent I could think of would be the Vedic hapax: 
Mitra-Varunavant- ‘accompanied by Mitra and 
Varuna.’ It qualifies the two Nasatyas in RV 8. 
35.13: 


Mitra-Vdrunavanta uta dharmavanta 
Maritvanta jaritér gacchatho havam .. . Asvina 


18 A. Goetze writes: “The only way in which I can 
understand dingir-mes Mi-it-ra-as-si-il/el is this: 

It is subject of an intransitive verb, i.e., the form 
which with a transitive verb would mark the object. 
This form ends in the singular in -n, in the plural in 
-lan (<-San). However under certain conditions the 
-(a)n would not appear on the noun itself (see JAOS 60 
[1940], pp. 217-23). Here we have the -(a)n-less form 
in Akkadian context. The chain of suffixes is as follows: 

dingir-mesMitra=§: plural indefinite ‘ Mitra-gods’ (to 
this the plural determinative properly belongs). 

Mitra=3e < Mitra-=we: ‘ genitive’ (in reality 
an adj. of appurtenance, see RHA 39 [1940], pp. 193- 
204), “ belonging to Mitra-gods ” 

Mitra=se=-1: ‘accusative,’ “some (indefinite) 
belonging to Mitra-gods.” 

The plural “ Mitra-gods ” probably represents the Skt. 
dualis Mitraé/Mitrau. 

dingir-mes(}-ru-ya-na-as-8i-el should be explained in anal- 
ogous fashion.” 
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“You two Asvins! Come to the singer’s call, 
accompanied by Mitra (personified ‘contract’) and 
Varuna (personified ‘true speech’) and accom- 
panied by Dharma (personified ‘lawfulness’ or the 
like), accompanied by the Maruts... .” 

A final, valid decision is at present hardly avail- 
able. We shall have to wait for a ssil/sSel actually 
occurring in an unambiguous Hurrian context or 
for our list turning up in a Hittite translation.’* 
Till then, I tentatively proceed on the assumption, 
which appears to me most likely, that the text 
refers to forms actually used and superabundantly 
attested in the RV: the nom. of the dual compound 
Mitra-Varund, the nom. sing. Indrah, and the 
nom. dual Ndsatya. Anyway, the essential points 
of our argument will not be affected, if further 
evidence should actually compel us to render (and 
interpret) the line of the treaty somewhat as fol- 
lows: “ [Gods] belonging to (accompanied by) god 
Mitra, gods belonging to (accompanied by) god 
Varuna, [in particular:] god Indra, the gods 
Nasatya (who are called Mitra-Vdrunavanta in 
RV 6.35.13).” 


3. After the terms of the treaty are stated, a 
prohibition is given against hiding, changing or 
destroying it. The text of KBo I 1 rev. 38f. con- 
tinues (similarly KBo I 3 rev. 10f., which is less 
fully extant):7* “... May the gods of the 
secret(?) 2° and the gods whom we call lords of the 
oath, whom we are herewith calling, stand by, may 
they hear and may they be witnesses.” 

There follow the names of Hittite gods (40-53) 
and then, after a break, marked by a dividing line, 
the names of Mitanni gods, wedged in between 
which appear the names of our five Aryan divini- 
ties (in KBo I 3, the order of the Hittite and 
Mitanni gods is inverted and curses and blessings 
inserted between them). 

Then we read (KBo I 1 rev. 58ff., 7Off.): 
“May they (the named gods) stand by [when] 


14 A, Goetze shows me a small fragment of the treaty 
in Hittite translation (KUB XXVI No. 34). There is, 
then, hope for further evidence. 

15 Cf, E. F. Weidner’s German translation in Bogha- 
2kéi-Studien 8, p. 29 and p. 49, which I follow, intro- 
ducing certain precisions I owe to A. Goetze. 

16 A. Goetze doubts the correctness of the text. He 
contemplates ‘gods of the assembly’ (pu-uz-ri ‘ secret’ 
errroneously written for pu-uh-ri ‘assembly’). The 
general gods (those of the ‘assembly’) would be dis- 
tinguished from the special gods (‘the lords of the 
oath’). Cf. also below pp. 307 and 316 n. 26. 
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these words of the treaty [are pronounced], may 
they hear and may they be witnesses. If thou, Mat- 
tiuaza, son of a king, and ye the Hurri people do 
not keep the words of this treaty, may the gods 
who are the lords of the oath destroy you, thee... 
and ye the Hurri people, together with your 
country, together with your women, and together 
with your possessions ... .” 

“Tf you... keep the words of this treaty and 
oath, may these gods protect thee, Mattiuaza, 
together with thy wife, the daughter of the king 
of the Hatti-[land], her sons and grandsons, [and] 
ye the Hurri people, together with your wives, your 
sons, and together with your country. And may 
the country Mitanni return to its position as of 
old, may it prosper and may it increase ... .” 

Since the Mitanni prince Mattiuaza himself, his 
father Tusratta and other Mitanni princes bear 
names that are unmistakably Aryan,’* the obvious 
presumption is that the Aryan gods in the list are 
gods of the royal family— and perhaps of part of 
the nobility—while the Mitanni gods are those of 
the ‘ Hurri people.’ 

Looking at the great many names in the enu- 
meration of the Hatti and the Mitanni gods, one 
is tempted to ask why of possible Aryan gods only 
five are mentioned. In looking for an answer, we 
have, of course, to be cautious. Several reasons 
may be held responsible for this situation. Those 
Mitanni rulers may not have happened to know 
any more; or they may have selected some who 
were, for one reason or other, particular tutelary 
divinities of the royal family or thought to be in 
some other way especially representative. 

The passages from the text I have quoted above 
make it possible, however, to look for a more spe- 
cific motive. We are entitled, if not compelled, 
to ask: Were these gods specifically ‘lords of the 
oath’? Was it one of their particular functions 
to protect treaties, solemnly given promises, vows 
and oaths? Were they believed to punish the 
breach of a treaty and to reward those who kept 
their solemn promises ? 


17 Although the linguistic analysis of quite a few 
details is still doubtful, the cumulative evidence for the 
Aryan character of the names of the Mitanni dynasty 
(cf. Goetze, Hethiter, Churriter und Assyrer, p. 33) is 
strong enough to preclude a doubt with regard to Mat- 
tiuaza (Mayrhofer, op. cit., p. 84, n. 32). “The reading 
Mat-ti-téi-a-za is not absolute certain; other possibilities 
are Sat-ti-ti-a-zea (thus Landsberger) or Kur-ti-ti-a-za 
(thus proposed by Giiterbock) ”: A. Goetze. 
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Approaching the problem in this way, we are 
looking in the same direction as Konow did in his 
Aryan Gods.... But we differ in several respects, 

Konow really asks and answers only the much 
vaguer question whether the Aryan gods of the 
treaties can by their nature ‘have something to 
do with the treaty itself.’ Thus he is satisfied to 
motivate, e.g., the naming of Indra by his being 
‘the god of war and battle whose activity led to 
the conclusion of the peace.’ 

Moreover, we prefer a more wary procedure. 
There is no gainsaying the fact that Konow’s dis- 
cussion is burdened with a number of rather specu- 
lative arguments—especially in connection with 
Indra—that raise and attempt to settle points 
which cannot be strictly verified. 

On the whole, it appears that in Konow’s treat- 
ment there is too much reliance on the general 
character of the Vedic gods in question, as it is 
formulated by modern scholars, and too little con- 
frontation with specific Vedic statements. 

I hope the following references and discussions 
will be helpful in partly substantiating, partly 
specifying, and partly correcting Konow’s conclu- 
sions. It will become clear that we can give more 
strictly operational answers to our questions: Do 
Mitra, Varuna, Indra, and the two Ndsatyas pro- 
tect treaties in the RV? and: Is it likely or prova- 
ble that they did so in Proto-Aryan times ? 


4.1 Mirra: “It is quite natural that the list 
[of the Aryan gods of the Mitanni treaty] is 
opened by Mitra, the god of compacts and the 
personification of friendship”: Konow, op. cit., 
p. 38. 

RV 3.59. la 

mitré janan yatayati bruvanah 
“Mitra (God Contract), when named, causes 
people to make mutual arrangements (which es- 
tablish peace).” Cf. Thieme, Mitra and Aryaman 
(1957), p. 39f. 

3.59. 3ed 
dditydsya vratém upaksiyanto 
vayam mitradsya sumatai syama 


“living under the vow of the Aditya (i.e., Mitra), 
may we be under the benevolence of Mitra ([God] 
Contract) .” 

The Avesta, especially the Mihr Yast (Yt. 10) 
is even more explicit and eloquent in depicting 
Miéra as the protector of those that are faithful 
to their contracts and as the enemy of those who 
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‘belie’? their ‘contract’ or ‘contractual word’ 
(midra-druj). For material see my Mitra and 
Aryaman, pp. 24-38 and J. Gershevitch, The Aves- 
tan Hymn to Mithra (1959), p. 26ff., where 
Miéra’s role as ‘the guarantor of orderly inter- 
national relations,’ as ‘the god of the international 
treaty,’ is rightly stressed, and pp. 75 ff., passim. 

Since A. Meillet’s well known paper in JA X 
(1907), p. 143 ff., it must be considered as firmly 
established that already in Proto-Aryan times 
there existed a god *Mitra ‘Contract, Treaty,’ a 
personified and divinized abstraction. The Avestic 
appellative noun mi@ra- means ‘contract, treaty,’ 
so does the Rigvedic mitra-, e.g., in 10.34. 14a, 
10.108. 3c, 10.89.9a (cf. Thieme, Fremdling im 
RV, p. 139, Mitra and Aryaman, pp. 20,62). This 
meaning is clearly recognizable also in bahuvrihis 
like dréghamitra ‘he whose contract (contractual 
word) is a lie,’ hitamitra ‘by whom a contract/ 
treaty is (was) concluded’ (mitram dha ‘to estab- 
lish, conclude a treaty’: Mitra and Aryaman, p. 
39ff., RV 10.132. 5b hité mitré ‘when a contract 
is concluded’) : cf. H. W. Bailey, TPS (1953), p. 
40; amitra means ‘without contract,’ t.e., ‘not 
recognizing the sacredness of contracts’ (Mitra 
and Aryaman, p. 62), only occasionally in the 
plural (in the expression ubhdya amitrah, RV 
2.12. 8): ‘not bound by mutual contracts’ = 
‘enemies.’ 

The mention of Mitra in the Mitanni treaties, 
consequently, would be meaningful on either as- 
sumption: that the list is Indo-Aryan and that it 
is Proto-Aryan. 

4.2 Varuna: “We also easily understand why 
the name of Varuna follows. He watches over 
solemn engagements and obligations connected 
with the treaty ”: Konow, op. cit., p. 38. “Varuna 
it is who watches over oaths, ordeals and solemn 
verbal undertakings”: op. cit., p. 6. 


AV. 1.10.3 [yad] ydd uvdkthainrtam 
jihvaya vrjindm bahia 
rajnas tva satyadharmano 
muncami varundd aham 


“When you have spoken with your tongue any 
untruth, manifold crookedness—it is I (the priest) 
who loosen you from king Varuna, whose estab- 
lishment is true (or ‘truth’).” 


AV 19. 44. 8ab 
bahv iddém rajan varund- 


-nrtam aha pirusah 
tasmat sahasravirya 
munca nah pary dmhasah 


“Man speaks here manifold untruth, O king 
Varuna. From this anxiety release us, you of a 
thousand strengths.” 


RV 7.49. 3ab 
yasim raja véruno yati mddhye 
satydnrté avapdsyan jandndm ... 


“[The heavenly waters] in whose midst king 
Varuna walks, looking down on the truth and 
untruth of the people... .” 

The whole hymn AV 4.16, one of the best 
known glorifications of Varuna, must be under- 
stood, as was shown by H. Liiders, Varuna I, p. 
29 ff., as the versified speech of a judge addressing 
a witness about to take an oath. If, indeed, apy 
god of the Vedic pantheon is ‘a lord of the oath,” 
it is Varuna. He even might be caijled ‘a god pf 
the secret’ (if I may quote a perhaps not genuine 
reading from the treaty) : 


‘ 


AV 4.16. 2ed | 
dvat samnisidya [yad] yan mantrdyete 
raja tad veda varunas trtiyah 


“ What[ever] two people, having sat down together, 
talk, king Varuna knows that as the third one.” 

In RV 1.136.3f Varuna is explicitly identified 
with Mitra: both are ydtayajjana ‘causing people 
to make mutual agreements’: mitras tayor vd uno 
yatayajjanah “Among these two (Mitra and 
Varuna, mentioned in the preceding line) Varuna, 
insofar as he causes people to make mutual agree- 
ments, is Mitra... .” Cf. Mitra and Aryaman, 
p. 41. 

In particular, the couple Mitra and Varuna 
together induce people to make agreements and 
preserve peace: 


RV 5.65. 6ab 
yuvam mitra,imam janam 
yatathah saém ca nayathah 


“You two, Mitra [and Varuna] keep in agreement 
these people (host and poets, in this case) and lead 
them together.” 


5.72.2ab vraténa stho dhruvaksema 


dharmanad yataydajjana 
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“You two (Mitra and Varuna) are of firm peace 
through vow (you secure peace by seeing to it that 
vows are kept) ; you cause people to make mutual 
agreements through [your] establishment [of 
truth].” Cf. Mitra and Aryaman, p. 41, p. 67 ff. 

The dvandva Mitraé-Vdrunda, which occurs in the 
RV not less than 90 times, has no terminological 
equivalent in the Avesta. The Avesta has not even 
a trace of a god *Varuna-. We can, then, by no 
means be sure whether there existed a Proto-Aryan 
*Varuna, much less of a Proto-Aryan dvandva 
*Mitra-Varunda. 


4.5 Varuna and Asura: I well realize that 
there would be no doubt as to the existence of a 
Proto-Aryan god *Varuna, if a majority vote could 
settle such a question. Whoever dissents from this 
generally accepted belief is liable to be blamed for 
not giving ‘serious reasons’ (cf., e.g., G. Widen- 
gren, Stand und Aufgaben der iranischen Re- 
ligionsgeschichte, p. 11, n. 39). It should be 
obvious, however, that the burden of the proof 
must lie with the believers and not with the 
doubters, since there is no prima facie evidence 
for an alleged Proto-Aryan term *Varuna, which 
could consist only in an exactly corresponding 
term occurring in Iranian, too.** It certainly is 
true that a great many ideas connected with the 
Vedic Varuna and e.g. the Avestic Ahura Mazda 
do correspond. But even if they were still more 
numerous, the Proto-Aryan antiquity of the name 
Varuna would not follow with any necessity. 

Assuming the existence of a Proto-Aryan divine 
name *Varuna, we would have to explain why its 
linguistic equivalent does not appear in the Avesta. 
This is not easy. Of the names of the four chief 
Vedic Adityas: Varuna, Mitra, Aryaman and 
Bhaga, the last three have clear and incontestable 
correspondences in the Avesta—Mi6ra, Airyaman, 
Baya-—while the first is conspicuously lacking. 
This is all the more singular since rta ‘truth,’ the 
ethical concept most intimately associated with 
Varuna in the RV, is in its Avestic form (arata/ 
asa) a central concept of Zarathustrian religion. 
The general affinity of the Rigvedic Aditya termi- 
nology and that of Zarathustra and the younger 


1® Unable to pronounce judgment on the Iranian evi- 
dence in its totality, I sought information from W. B. 
Henning. He writes: ‘Irgend einen Beweis fiir die 
Existenz eines iranischen Gottes *Varuna hat noch 
niemand zu erbringen vermocht. Es gibt keinen [Be- 
weis}...’ 
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Avesta is so close that deviations must be taken 
seriously. While, for example, the correspondence 
of Rigvedic asura and Avestic ahura establishes a 
Proto-Aryan religious term, the lack of an Avestic 
linguistic equivalent of dditya and that of a Rig- 
vedic one of Avestic spanta creates a problem and 
may turn out to be significant. So does the non- 
existence of an Avestic *Vouruna. 

Just as the Rigvedic Mitra forms a pair with 
Varuna, designated by the dvandva Mitra-Varuna, 
the Avestic Mi@ra appears, on several occasions, 
coupled with Ahura in the dvandva Mi6ra-Ahura 
(Ny. 1.7; 2.12; Yt. 10.113; 145) or Ahura- 
Mibra (Y. 2.11; 6.10; 17.10), Ahuraéibya- 
MiOraeibya (Y. 1.11; 3.13; 4.16; 7.13; 22.18). 

There can be no doubt that of the two Avestic 
dvandvas Miéra-Ahura and Ahura-Mi6ra, the first 
one represents the older type. It conforms to the 
rythmic rule—transparent from the Veda and still 
known to Panini (2.2.34)—that in a dvandva 
the shorter term tends to precede the longer one 
(cf. J. Duchesne-Guillemin, Composés, p. 47 ff., 
H. Liiders, Varuna I, p. 8). Ahura-Mi6ra must 
be due to a rearrangement of the terms, the reason 
for which seems obvious: Ahura as the greater god 
was given precedence as in the phrase of Artaxerxes 
III A® Pa 24f., R. C. Kent, Old Persian 2 [1953], 
p. 156): Aura-mazdé uta Mibra baya. Cf. also 
vartt. 4 on Pan. 2.2.34 (Wackernagel, Altind. 
Gramm. II.1 § 71a a). 

This transposition of the terms of the old 
dvanda Mi6ra-Ahura clearly presupposes that 
Ahura was taken as a designation of the great 
god of Zarathustra: Ahura Mazda. However, 
there are good reasons for believing that originally 
it was not meant in this way. As Benveniste, Vrtra 
et Vréragna, pp. 44 ff., has shown, the Avesta origi- 
nally does not designate Ahura Mazda by the 
simple term ahura. Rather, the use of ahura in 
the Avesta fits together with specific uses of asura 
in the RV. 

As other gods and some demons, Mitra-Varund 
can be, and indeed are characteristically often, 
designated as asura; the Avestic Mi6ra is clearly 
called ahura twice (Yt. 10.25; 69). 

The RV knows also a god Asura, distinguished 
from, but occasionally working together with, 
Mitra-Varund. Cf., e.g.: 


RV 5.63. 3d 
dyam varsayatho dsurasya maydya 
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“You two (Mitra-Varund) make rain the sky 
through the magic power of Asura.” 


and RV 5.83. 6d 
apé nisiicann dsurah pité nah 


“Qur father, the Asura, who sprinkles down the 
waters.” 

In the Yasna Haptanhaiti (‘si riche en sur- 
vivances mythiques’: Benveniste, op. cit., p. 46), 
the waters (apd) are qualified on several instances 
(e.g., Y. 38.3; 68.10) as ahuranis ahurahya/ 
ahurahe ‘ [wives] of Ahura, [daughters] of Ahura.’ 
There is no reason whatsoever not to connect this 
directly with the statements of RV 5.83.6d and 
5. 63. 3d. 

Mitra-Varuna are joined with Asura not only 
in giving rain, but also in ‘ protecting their vows,’ 
that is, as guardians of truth: 


RV 5.63. %be 
vrata raksethe dsurasya mayaya 
rténa visvam bhivanam vi rajathah 


“You two (Mitraé-Varund) protect your vows 
(=those given to you and by you) through the 
magic power of Asura; through truth (rita) you 
tule the universe ....” Most closely corresponds: 


Ny. 2.12 mi@ra-ahura barazqta 
aidyajanha asavana 
yazamaide 


“We worship Mithra and Ahura, the high, who are 
without danger (1.e., ‘who protect from danger’), 
who are characterized by truth (%.e., ‘ protect, and 
work through truth’ [asa = rta]).” 

It is highly probable that the Vedic dvandva 
Mitraé-Varundéd and the Avestic dvandva Mi6ra- 
Ahura are the reflections of a Proto-Aryan dvandva, 
in which the name *Mitra was coupled with that 
of another divinity as the second term. But it is 
simply an error to take it for granted that this 
second term must have been *Varuna. An analysis 
of the Vedic and Avestic terminology, exacted 
without reference to any preconceived theory, 
recommends, on the contrary, the positing of a 
Proto-Aryan dvandva: *Mitrd-Asurd. Not only 
is the name *Asura—in contrast to a name 
*Varuna—safely reconstructible for Proto-Aryan, 
but Asura is also traceable as working together 
with Mitra [and Varuna] in the RV. Since the 
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presumable Proto-Aryan dvandva does not occur 
in Vedic, we may conclude that it was replaced by 
Mitra-Varuna. 


4.4 InprA: S. Konow’s motivation (op. cit., p. 
38) for the appearance of the name Indra in the 
treaty list seems too vague (cf., above, p. 306) to 
be convincing. If we look at the treaty text itself, 
it turns out to be untenable. Indra is named not 
amongst the gods of the victorious, but of the 
vanquished party, the Mitanni dynasty—by the 
terms of the treaty, Prince Mattiuaza in fact be- 
comes a vassal of the Hatti kings. As ‘the god of 
war and battles, Indra is supposed to lead to 
victory : 


RV 2.12.9 
yasman na rté vijayante jandso 
yam yudhyamana dvase havante... 
. . 84 jandsa indrah 


“Without whom people do not become victorious, 
whom they cail for help when fighting .. . he, you 
peoples, is Indra.” 

In this case, he would have led his worshippers, 
the Mitanni dynasty, to defeat. It is somewhat 
less than likely that his naming should allude to, 
and emphasize, his role in the preceding war. 

Already Dumézil (Naissance d’archanges, p. 
33 ff.) saw that it is one of Jndra’s functions in the 
RV to avenge the faithless breach of covenants. 
He aptly quotes: 


RV 10. 89.9 
pra yé mitram praryamdnam durévah 
pra samgirah pra varunam minénti 
ny amitresu vadham indra timram 
vrsan vrsdnam arusdm sisihi 


“Sharpen thy strong weapon, Indra, against those 
without contract (‘who do not recognize the 
sacredness of contracts/treaties’), who deceive/ 
betray a contract (concluded between former or 
potential enemies) [and thereby: God Mitra], a 
hospitality (the contract existing between guest 
and host) [and thereby: God Aryaman], agree- 
ments (agreed upon by mutual friends), and true 
speech (in general, or in particular: ‘a solemn 
cath’) [and thereby: God Varuna].” For the de- 
tails of my interpretation cf. Mitra and Aryaman, 
p. 62 ff. 

It does seem unfortunate that Dumézil did not 
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follow up this track, which he discovered himself.*® 
For him, the difficulty is that it leads away from 
the point he had firmly made up his mind to reach: 
an accommodation of the Mitanni-Aryan gods 
within his ‘idéologie des trois fonctions.’ Con- 
sidering the perfect ease with which almost any 
series of men or gods divisible by three ?° can be 
accounted for by the terms of Dumeézil’s theory, as 
J. Brough experimentally established by applying 
it to data of the Old Testament (BSOAS, 22, pp. 
69-85), we may forego investigating this approach. 
Happily, for our present purpose we are concerned 
not with what Dumézil, but with what the Vedic 
poet says. He is unequivocal. The Vedic poet 
insists on Indra slaying the amitra ‘him who does 
not recognize the sacredness of contracts/treaties ’ 
to the point of becoming repetitious: 

RV 1.63.2; 63.5; 100.5; 133.1; 3.30.16; 
6.25.2; 33.1; 44.17; 46.6; 46.8; 73.2; 3; 7. 
18.9; 25.2; 32.25 8.16.10; 10.103.4; 152.3. 

More generally: ZJndra punishes untruth. H. 
Lommel, Der arische Kriegsgott, p. 17, n. 2, does 
not think this characteristic*? and defines: “ Er 
(Indra) grollt nicht, er kennt im allgemeinen 
keinen Zorn iiber ein Vergehen.... Er straft 
kein Unrecht . . . er fragt nicht nach Recht und 
Unrecht.” The Vedic poet himself would dissent 
most eloquently : 


RV 2.12.10 
yah sasvato mahy éno dadhanan 
dmanyamanaf charva jaghina ... 
sa jandsa indrah 


“Who has slain with the arrow those committing 
great guilt, one after the other (Sasvatas), when 
they were not thinking [of him] .. . he, you 
peoples, is Indra!” Compare the analogous idea 


19 While admitting in the text (op. cit., p. 33) that 
the explanation of Indra as a guarantor of the treaty is 
possible, Dumézil surprisingly states in the ‘ Sommaire’ 
(op. cit., p. 15): ‘cette explication échoue pour Indra 


20 To say nothing of those, exceedingly numerous, cases 
where a series is not so divisible in fact, but has to be 
adjusted by the devices of adding, subtracting, splitting 
or combining. 

21 According to Lommel, op. cit., p. 7, the subjective 
preference accorded to certain groups of details in the 
picture of a given god would be a necessary, but objec- 
tionable, feature of historical analysis in contradistinc- 
tion to Lommel’s own method. 
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held with reference to Mi6ra in Yt. 10.19 (Mitra 
and Aryaman, p. 34). 


RV 7.194.8 

yo ma pikena manasa cérantam 

abhicaste anrtebhir vacobhir 

dpa wa kasinad samgrbhita 

dsann astv dsata indra vakta 
“ He who addresses me, who is walking about with 
an innocent mind, with words without truth (i.e, 
who has said wrongly to me: ‘you sorcerer’: y, 
15)—like water seized with the hand, let him, 
who is about to speak what is not (about to take a 
false oath) be one who is not (let him be 
annihilated), O Indra.” 


7.104. 13¢ed 
hanti rakso hanty asad vadantam 
ubhav indrasya prasitau sayate 


“He (Soma) slays harm (1.e., the evil spirits 
and sorcerers who inflict harm), he slays him who 
is speaking what is not—both (the harm and the 
liar) shall lie [captured] in Indra’s net.” Soma 
plays his role, of course, only insofar as he exhila- 
rates and invigorates Indra, the actual fighter. Cf. 
also Y. 9.20. 


7.104. 16 
yo mayatum yatudhanéty aha 
y6 va raksih sucir asmity dha 
indras tam hantu mahaté vadhéna 
visvasya jantor adhamds padista 


“Who says to me, who is a non-sorcerer: ‘ You 
sorcerer,’ or who, being [himself] a harmer (=a 
sorcerer), says: ‘I am clean’—let Indra slay him 
with his great club, let him (the sorcerer) fall [so 
as to be] the lowest of all [living] creation.” 

The functions of Indra and Varuna may be op- 
posed in order to demarcate their respective 
domains: 


7. 83. 9ab 
vrtrany anyah samithésu jighnate 
vratiny any6é abhi raksate sada 


“The one (Indra) smashes the defences [of the 


22Cf. Bo I 1 rev. 28: ‘... Mattiuaza is not to con- 


template any calumny against Bijassili, his brother, and 
not to instigate another man to calumny against 
Bijassili . . 
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attacked enemy] in the battles, the other (Varuna) 
protects the vows always.” 

But this confrontation, which plays on the simi- 
larity of the words vrtrd (characteristically asso- 
ciated with Indra) and vratd (characteristically 
associated with Varuna), does not exhaustively 
define their relationship. The essential affinity of 
Indra and Varuna, which leads to the formation 
of the dvandva Indrad-Varuna, consists in the fact 
that both of them punish those who sin against 
truth and in particular break their contractual 
word: 


7. 85. 2ed 
yuvam tim indravarundv amitran 
hatém pdracah sdrva visticah 


“You two, Indra and Varuna, slay with the arrow 
those without contract (those who do not keep 
their contractual word) [when they are] turned 
away, turned asunder [in flight before you].” 

4.5 Inpra and Varaérayna: The name Indra 
appears twice in the Avesta (Vd. 10.9; 19.43) as 
that of a bad demon (daéva) together with Saurva 
(Vedic Sarva; AV, VS +) and Nanhaibya (Vedic 
Nasatya). He has shared the common fate of the 
other *daivas ‘the heavenly,’ who were demonized 
throughout, with the conspicuous exception of 
Haoma= Vedic Soma, whereas the old *asuras 
(e.g., *Mitra, *Aryaman) continued to exist as 
gods side by side with Ahura Mazda in the younger 
Avesta. While the Rigvedic Indra is occasionally 
called an asura, he is most frequently designated 
as deva. 

The facts call for the reconstruction of a ‘ heav- 
enly (*daiva) *Indra’ for Proto-Aryan times. 
Whether Indra, still more originally, was the name 
of hero, divinized later on, as Benveniste and 
Renou, Vrira et Vréragna, p. 168 ff., believe, is 
irrelevant in our context. Urgent, by contrast, is 
the question whether we can credit the Proto- 
Aryan *Jndra with the function attributed to the 
Vedic Indra—in addition to many others of quite 
a different nature—of victoriously fighting un- 
truth and avenging the faithless breach of con- 
tracts or treaties. If this were so, he would have 
developed into his explicit contrary in Iran since, 
in the Bundehis, Indra is the special enemy of 
Aga VahiSta ‘the Best Truth.’ ** 


_ 





2° For references, cf. Bartholomae, Altiran. Wb., s. v. 
Indra; B. T. Anklesaria, Zand-Akdsih (Greater Bunda- 
hisn) (1956), ch. V, 1 (p. 55). 


The Avestan god who protects treaties by pun- 
ishing those who break them is, in the first place, 
Mi6ra ([God] Contract), himself. He wields as 
his weapon the club (vazra), as the Vedic Indra 
his vajra. Mi6ra is varabrajqastama ‘most vic- 
torious’ (Yt. 10.98), Indra is vrtrahan. As a vic- 
toriously fighting hero, the Avestan Mi6ra resem- 
bles, in fact, the Rigvedic Indra so closely that, 
since H. Giintert, Der arische Weltkénig (1924), 
p. 5%, there is a widespread tendency to assume 
that the Avestan Miéra, who is an ahura (Yt. 
10.25; 69), has borrowed a great number of fea- 
tures from the old Indra, who was a *daiva. 

The situation may have to be interpreted alto- 
gether differently. The assumption that one god 
has borrowed certain traits from another one be- 
comes necessary, and hence justifiable, only if these 
traits do not fit his fundamental character or are in 
glaring contradiction to others. Now, the Avestan 
Mira evidently stays in character and behaves 
with perfect consistency if, in protecting the sanc- 
tity of covenants, he not only rewards the faithful, 
but also punishes the deceitful. He cannot give 
victory to those who keep their treaty without help- 
ing to defeat those who do not. Why should not 
the Avesta have preserved Proto-Aryan ideas and 
the RV have made an innovation by making Indra 
the executive, as it were, of the gods who are the 
guardians of truth and covenants (as in RV 10. 
89.9)? Even the Rigvedic Mitra, in whose image 
the benign traits are usually emphasized, has 
snares in which to catch transgressors: RV 2. 27. 
16; 7.65.3, and may show wrath: RV 7.62.4 (ef. 
Mitra and Aryaman, p. 51ff. and 58). It is true, 
the picture of the Avestan Mi6ra, victoriously 
fighting from his chariot those who belie their con- 
tractual word (m@ra-druj) and fight against their 
contract-partners (aiwi-mi6ri), so eloquently evoked 
in Yt. 10.124 ff., has no match, as far as colorful 
distinctness goes, in what the Rigvedic poet says 
about Mitra and Mitra-Varund. Yet RV 8.25.2 
speaks of Mitra and Varuna as tana né& rathyi 
‘charioteers as it were in person’; 5.63.1 opens: 
rlasya gopav ddhi tistatho ratham ‘as the protec- 
tors of truth you mount the chariot.’ Even more 
explicit is AV 4.29.1 and 7: 


manvé vam mitravarunav rtavrdhau 
sdcetasau drihvano yai nudéthe 

pra satyavanam dvatho bharesu... 
yayo rathah satyavartmarjuirasmir 
mithuyad cdrantam abhiyati disdyan .. . 
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“T think of you, Mitra and Varuna, who are strong 
through truth, of one mind, who drive away the 
liars, who help the truthful one in the battles, ... 
[you] whose chariot, of which the course is true, 
of which the reins are straight, attacks him who 
behaves with falsehood, destroying [him].” 

The Avestan Mi6ra, great warrior that he is, 
does not fight alone. He has divine helpers. 
Indra, the daéva, does not appear among them. 
There are, however, two figures who bear at least a 
certain resemblance to the Vedic Indra vrtrahan 
‘Indra, who smashes [hostile] resistance[s],’ ‘the 
victorious Indra’: vata varabrajané (Yt. 10.9 **) 
‘the victorious winds’ and the god Vara@rayna 
(Yt. 10.67; 70ff.), who accompanies Mira into 
battle in the shape of a wild boar of miraculous 
properties. 

We may go so far as to say that the Avestan 
god Varaérayna in his role as the fighting com- 
panion of Mira is the equivalent of the Vedic 
Indra in his role as the helper of the Adityas. 
This does not necessarily mean that Vara6rayna 
has taken the place of the Proto-Aryan *Jndra; it 
may just as well mean that the Vedic Indra has 
replaced a Proto-Aryan *Vrtraghna. 

A dilemma like this may be resolved, but only 


on the basis of an exact linguistic and exegetic 
analysis of the terminology such as was undertaken 
by Benveniste and Renou in their Vrtra et 


Vréragna. Adopting their method—which I 
think absolutely necessary if we want to leave the 
domain of subjective, speculative guesswork—I 
cannot avoid the conclusion that the Vedic Indra 
has assumed the functions of a Proto-Aryan god 
*Vrtraghna and that one of these is his role as 
helper and militant executive of Mitra [and 
Varuna]. 

Far from being able to dispute the basic princi- 
ples of the approach of Benveniste and Renou, I 
disagree with them only on one particular point, 
where I seem to find that they did not keep to their 
principles with all desirable consistency, but pre- 
ferred to comprise with the communis opin, 
which for the rest they combatted so successfully. 
I cannot accept the reconstruction of a Proto- 
Aryan divine name *Vrtraghan (op. cit., p. 116). 
This reconstruction, which is not demanded by our 


%haéra vata voradrdjané6 ‘together [with him 
(Mithra) ] the victorious winds.’ Cf. also Yt. 13.48 and 
47 (read -jan6 here, too, with several Mss). Cf. Thieme, 
BSOAS, vol. 23, p. 267, n. 1. 
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facts, leads to an impasse: Benveniste and Renou 
have to disregard ‘la formation légérement dif. 
ferente ’—in reality: the incompatibility —of the 
Vedic and Avestan adjective vrtrahan-/vara6ragan- 
‘smashing resistance[s], victorious’ and of the 
Avestan personified abstract Vara@rayna ‘[God] 
Victory’ (op. cit., p. 184). By not insisting on 
the difference of the two terms they themselves 
established, they left an open door to their prospec- 
tive opponents. For example, H. Lommel (Der 
arische Kriegsgott, p. 47 ff.) bases his objections 
on the assumption of a Proto-Aryan God *Jndra- 
Vrtraghan, with whose help he attacks the infer- 
ences of Benveniste and Renou. This would not 
have been possible, had they only reconstructed the 
necessary minimum: 1. a *daiva Indra (possibly 
qualifiable, like other gods, as *vrtra-ghan ‘vic- 
torious’), and 2. a *Vrtraghna m. ‘ [God] Victory’ 
(possibly qualifiable as *asuradhdta ‘created by 
the *asuras’ or ‘by *Asura’). 

It may be helpful to gather up into brief review 
the fundamental linguistic facts. 

The Proto-Aryan term *vrtra-ghan must have 
been an adjective ‘smashing [hostile] resistance[s] ’ 
(formed like Vedic rakso-hadn-, dasyu-han-, ahi- 
han-: Benveniste-Renou, op. cit., p.116,n.1). In 
the sense ‘victorious’ the Avestic adjective 
varabragan qualifies various gods—Hadéma, Sradsa, 
Vata, Mira, Ahura Mazdi—but also a human 
hero—@raétaona (Yt. 5.61)—and his weapon 
(Yt. 19.92), religious saviors, starting with Zara- 
thustra (Yt. 8.20), and their prayers (maqéra): 
Benveniste-Renou, op. cit., p. 20 ff. While in later 
Sanskrit literature Vrtrahan exists as a name of 
Indra, the RV itself uses vrtrahan, essentially as 
an adjective (fem.: vrtra-ghni, qualifying Sara- 
svati), which itself cannot take an epiiiet: Ben- 
veniste-Renou, op. cit., p. 115. This adjective is 
preponderantly a qualification of Indra, which 
occasionally, especially in the vocative, may be 
used as a quasi-nominal designation of the god. 
Not too rarely, however, it qualifies other gods, too, 
and even the king Trasadasyu. In some cases this 
might be accounted for as a secondary transfer of 
an attribute of Indra, but, as Renou showed (op. 
cit., p. 115ff.), by no means is this possible in 
every instance. There is, then, no valid justifica- 
tion for supposing that the Proto-Aryan adjective 
*yrtraghan was specifically connected with *Indra 
or with any other particular god (though, by 
prima facie evidence we can reconstruct a combina- 
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tion *Soma *vrtraghan [Y. 9.16; Yt. 14.57; RV 
9,89.%7; 10.25.9]). Even less reason exists for 
postulating a god *Vrtraghan. 

The Avestan divine name Vara@rayna m. cannot 
be looked upon as a derivative or an equivalent of 
the adjective vara@ra-gan. Its true linguistic 
analysis is obvious. It is the masculinization of 
the abstract neuter vara6rayna ‘the smashing of 
resistance[s]” / ‘strength to smash resistances’ = 
‘yictory/victorious strength ’—formed like Vedic 
ahighna n. ‘the slaying of the dragon’; parnaya- 
ghna n. ‘the slaying of Parnaya’; goghna n., 
purusaghna n. ‘the slaying of cattle/men; *sva- 
ghna n. ‘the slaying of the “dog”’ (= ‘ victory in 
gambling’) : cf. Renou-Benveniste, op. cit., p. 117, 
n. 1; Wackernagel-Debrunner, Altind. Gram. II 2 
§22ba).2° The standing attribute of Vara6rayna 


25 Av. satayna n., ete. ‘the killing of a hundred/ 
hundreds,’ cf. Benveniste, Infinitifs Avestiques (1935), 
p. 41, Thieme, Mitra and Aryaman, p. 28. That 
sataynais, ete., in Yt. 10.43 is not ‘with one hundred 
killings’ (Gershevitch, Avestan hymn to Mithra, pp. 
59 and 325) seems evinced by Yt. 18.45 daévanam 
hazawrayndi ‘for the killing of a thousand/thousands 
of demons’ (on the construction cf. Gershevitch, op. cit., 
p- 160n.). Ameéniyna in Yt. 19.54 is not the neuter 
of the adj. amaénigan ‘ slaying in the assault’ (as which 
it is taken by Bartholomae, Benveniste, Vrtra et 
Vréragna, p. 11, and Gershevitch, op. cit., p. 158), but 
an abstract neuter again ‘the slaying in the assault, 
strength of slaying in the assault’: tam hacdt varaéram 
vispd-aydram amaéniynam tard-ydram ‘with him will 
be [strength of] resistance that lasts all days, [strength 
of] slaying in the assault that lasts all years.’ vora6ra 
and amaéniyna are confronted like varaéra ‘ resistance, 
defense ’ and ama ‘assault’ in Yt. 10.26. Gershevitch’s 
objections (op. cit., pp. 158 ff.) against Benveniste’s 
equation: varaéra =‘ resistance, strength of resistance,’ 
seem somewhat less than convincing and his own pro- 
posal—to separate a noun varaéra ‘ valetudo’ from the 
first term of vara@rayna ‘resistance’ (and Vedic vrtra 
n. ‘resistance’)—-seems somewhat more than unlikely. 
Following Benveniste does not entail describing the hero 
Oraétaona as ‘ the most defensive of defensive men’ (thus 
derisively Gershevitch, op. cit., p. 149): Oraétaona in Yt. 
19.36 is masyanam varabravangm varabravastamo ‘ most 
possessed of [strength of] resistance amongst the men 
possessed of [strength of] resistance.’ For unsophisticated 
thinking, strength to resist, an impenetrable armor, 
and even magic invulnerability do not detract from, but 
add to, the glory of a hero celebrated for his prowess 
(Achilles and Siegfried, both, might be called vara6ra- 
vastama in Benveniste’s sense). Mithra is both varaéra- 
jastama (Yt. 10.98) and varadravan (Yt. 10.141), like 
Luther’s god: ‘eine gute Wehr und Waffen.’ Partly 
following Gershevitch, op. cit., p. 159 f., I should trans- 
late Yt. 13. 46 té naré paiti-zdnanti yahva varaéra-baodé: 
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is ahuraéata ; with one typical exception, it belongs 
to him alone (Benveniste-Renou, op. cit., p. 42). 
As Benveniste has shown with cogent argumenta- 
tion, ahurasata cannot be interpreted as ‘created 
by Ahura Mazda,’ but must be taken as ‘created 
by the ahuras’ or ‘created by Ahura.’ Vara6rayna 
must then be a pre-Zarathustrian deity (op. cit., 
p. 49). He belongs in the vicinity of the ahura 
Mioéra (Yt. 10.25; 69), whom he also resembles 
in being the masculine personification of a neuter 
abstract. Though the Veda does not furnish a 
direct confirmation, the odds are in favor of the 
assumption that the Pre-Zarathustrian Varaérayna 
reflects a Proto-Aryan *Vrtraghna. 

It would not be possible to maintain that 
Varadrayna is an Iranian innovation, created with 
the specific purpose to replace *Indra as a helper 
of god *Mitra. God Vara@rayna is far more than 
a companion of Miéra; he is a most colorful and 
essential figure in the Avestan pantheon. This 
figure can be consistently explained as a diviniza- 
tion of the concept ‘victory, victorious assault’ 
(Benveniste, op. cit., p. 28ff.). There is nothing 
in his personality that would call for the assump- 
tion that he is a secondary creation emerging from 
an amalgamation of the features and functions of 
originally different gods. 

Quite different is the situation with regard to 
the Vedic Indra. He is a most complex person- 
ality, composed of sometimes disparate, sometimes 
even contradictory traits. Even Lommel, who 
makes it his task to ‘ understand’ Indra as a per- 
fectly integrated whole: ‘als einheitliches Ganzes’ 
(Der arische Kriegsgott, p. 7), has to ignore cer- 
tain features of his as being ‘not characteristic’ 
since they contradict his alleged unity (op. cit., 
p. 17, n. 2). These are precisely the traits he 
shares with Vara@rayna (cf. above p. 310). On 
the one hand, Indra is a deva, who kills asuras 
(asura-han), on the other, he is an asura himself 
who collaborates with the asuras, Mitra and 
Varuna, and appears closely joined to Varuna 
in the common dvandva Indraé-Varund. He is 
the hanta vrtrdsya ‘the slayer of (=about to 
slay) the obstruction (which prevents the waters 


‘they (the FravaSis) recognize those (té) as warriors, 
in whom there is the [youthful] smell of [the strength 
of heroic] resistance.’ The feminine gender of the rela- 
tive pronoun is due to the concept tani f. ‘ body, person ’ 
being mentally substituted for té@ ‘those [men].’ Cf. 
Yt. 10.90; 143 (and Gershevitch’s note p. 289). 
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from flowing),’ or of the snake (ahi), the ‘ personi- 
fied obstruction’ (Vrtra m.), that obstructs the 
waters (RV 4.16.7 dpo vrtrdm vavrivamsam), and 
he is also the hantd vrtrani ‘the [habitual] smasher 
of [hostile] resistances. Accompanied by the 
Maruts, he kills the snake (dragon) with the club 
and frees the waters, and accompanied by the 
Angirases, he bursts open the rock (vala), which 
encloses the cows, with the magic power of truth 
(cf. Liiders, Varuna I, p. 20) and releases the 
cows. He has traits of a human hero (Benveniste- 
Renou, op. cit., p. 190), but he is also a world 
creator (cf. Liiders, op. cit., p. 183-196), whom 
mankind owes the fundamental necessities of life: 
light, fire, water, and milk. He is the victor in 
the battles upon whom any fighting man, all fight- 
ing parties, will call for help that brings victory 
(e.g., RV 2.12.8; 9) and who assists even Mitra 
and Varuna in their battle for the victory of truth. 

For our purposes it is not necessary to attempt 
to unravel the entanglement of problems connected 
with the prehistory of the Vedic Indra. It will 
suffice to put our dilemma (above p. 312) into a 
question that contains in its formulation the essen- 
tial terminological data: Is it more likely that in 
Proto-Aryan times the helper of *Mitra [God] 
‘Contract, Treaty,’ an *asuwra, was *Indra, a 
*daiva, or *Vrtraghna m. ‘[God] Victory,’ the 
personification of an abstract idea like *Mitra him- 
self, who, in the Avesta, is associated with the 
concept ahura by his characteristic attribute 
ahuradata ? 

Unless one is convinced of the Proto-Aryan 
character of everything in the RV—even to the 
extent that he thinks he need show no argu- 
ments—one will have to admit, at the very least, 
that there is no more cogent reason to reconstruct 
a Proto-Aryan *Indra as helper of the gods who 
protect truth and covenants then to postulate 
a Proto-Aryan *Varuna. <A Proto-Aryan god 
*Vrtraghna ‘[God] Victory,’ collaborating with 
*Mitra ‘[God] Contract/Treaty, any offence 
against whom must result in fight and battle, is on 
the contrary of considerable likelihood. It is prob- 
able that in a Proto-Aryan list not *Jndra but 
*Vrtraghna would have appeared beside asuras as 
their assistant in avenging the breach of a treaty. 

4.6. The two Nasaryas: Quoting the descrip- 
tion of the Ndsatyas given by Macdonell in his 
Vedic Mythology (p. 51), Konow concludes (op. 
cit., p. 38): “There is nothing in this description 
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which heips us to understand why the Ndsatyas are 
invoked in the Mitanni treaty.” According to 
Dumézil, Natssance d’archanges, p. 34, the Nasa- 
tyas are ‘ uniquement bienveillants et bienfaisants,’ 
and hence their character would forbid explaining 
their presence in the treaty list in a similar way 
as that of Indra might be explained—according to 
Dumézil himself—by referring to RV 10. 89.9. 

He who is not content to rely upon the word of 
either Macdonell or Dumézil, but listens to the 
Vedic poet himself, will be led to a different 
conclusion. 

RV 8.35.12 explicitly says: hatam ca Sdtrin 
yatatam ca mitrinah .. . asvind “You two Asvins 
(= Ndsatyas) slay the enemies and array (= keep 
in agreement) those who are connected by a con- 
tract/treaty ....” For the phraseology, com- 
pare RV 7%.36.2d janam ca mitro yatati.... 
“[God] Contract arrays (brings to agreement, 
keeps in agreement) people,” 5.65.6 ab yuvam 
mitremam janam ydtathah sém ca nayathah ‘you 
two, Mitra [and Varuna] (i.e., God Contract and 
God True-Speech) array (bring to agreement, 
keep in agreement) these people and lead them 
together’: Mitra and Aryaman, p. 40-42. 

From this passage it becomes evident that the 
two Ndsatyas may be regarded not only as divine 
‘healers and wonder-workers,’ but that their role 
as ‘helpers’ may involve fighting and have an 
ethical motivation. In ‘arraying’ the mitrin (cf. 
Avestan aiwi-mi6ri- [fighting] against a contract/ 
treaty partner’), they share a function with Mitra 
and Varuna; in ‘slaying’ the enemies, with Indra. 

This is, after all, nothing else but what the 
opening lines of the next verse explicitly say: 


8. 35. 13ab 


mitravarunavanta uta dharmavanta 
maritvanta jaritir gacchatho havam 


“You two (Ndsatyas) come to the singer’s call, 
accompanied by Mitra and Varuna, accompanied 
by Dharma, accompanied by the Maruts.” The 
difference to what the statement of the preceding 
verse already indicates is only that the poet adds 
the more general concept of ‘ ethical Establishment, 
Lawfulness’ (Dharma) to the divinized concepts 
‘Contract, Treaty’ (Mitra) and ‘True Speech’ 
(Varuna), and, instead of naming Indra himself, 
speaks of Indra’s companions in battle, the Maruts. 
Abstracting from what evidently is nothing but 
poetic elaboration (the addition of Dharma) and 
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variation (the substitution of the Maruts for 
Indra), we obtain in fact again—in addition to 
RV 10. 125, 1be, see above p. 303 a Vedic pendant 
to the Mitanni treaty list, whether it is taken as: 
‘ Mitra-Varund, Indrah, Nasatya’ or (cf. above p. 
305) as: ‘ Mitrd-Varunavantah, Indrah, Nasatya.’ 

Cf. also 1.120.8a ma kdsmai dhatam abhy 
amitrine nah “Do not (you Ndsatyas) hand us 
over to anyone who does not keep his treaty.” 

In RV. 8.10.2 the Asvins, named by the side 
of Indra-Visni, are called dsuhesasé ‘whose 
weapon is swift’ (Liiders, Philologica Indica, p. 
783 ff.) ; in 8.8.9. and 22 they are characterized by 
the adjective vrtrahantama ‘most victorious,’ 
which again brings them into the vicinity of 
Indra; the horse they have given is ahthan in 
1.118. 9, ‘dragon killing’ like Indra himself; the 
attribute rudravartani, RV 1.3.3, most probably 
does not allude to their peace loving nature, but 
to their character as fighters [against evil], whether 
we translate ‘of terrible [chariot-]course’ or ‘ of 
the course of Rudra.’ 

The mention of these belligerent traits of the 
Agvins seems limited as already noted by Liiders, 
to Kanva hymns (8th mandala and first part of 
the first mandala). This can hardly be due to 
chance. We are quite likely dealing with a special 
development within Vedic religion, which is, more- 
over, not difficult to understand. The Ndsatyas 
appear again and again as heavenly charioteers. 
As such they were apt to be endowed with the 
qualities of those gods whose essence is victorious 
fight. Thus they readily came into the vicinity of 
Indra and Mitra. In particular, as divine ‘heal- 
ers, they were logically qualified as vrtrahantama 
(8.8.9; 22), for ‘la quérison équivalent 4 une 
victoire sur les agents de la destruction’ (Ben- 
veniste-Renou, op. cit., p. 21). Avestan varaéragan 
is associated with baesazya ‘healer’ (Yt. 1.1-2, 
3.5: Benveniste-Renou, J.c.) and Mithra, who is 
varabrajqstama (Yt. 10.98), is asked to come 
baésazyai (Yt. 10.5, cf. Mitra and Aryaman, p. 82, 
n. 58) ‘for healing.’ 

The assumption that this idea—that the Ndsa- 
tyas fight enemies in general and preserve peace 
by keeping treaty partners in agreement (RV 8. 
35. 12)—was the result of a special development 
within Vedic religion is not contradicted by 
Avestan evidence. In fact, the Avesta knows of 
one Nawhaidya only, who is mentioned as a daeva 
in company with Indra and Saurva (Vd. 10.9; 


19.43). Consequently, the reconstruction of a 
Proto-Aryan dual *Nd@satya must remain doubtful. 
It must be borne in mind that a single Ndsatya is 
known to the RV also (4.3.6) and, moreover, the 
RV once forms a dual dvandva Indra-Nasatya 
(8.26.8), which can only mean ‘Indra and the 
[one] Nasatya.’? Konow’s statement (op. cit., p. 
37) : ‘The existing state of things makes it neces- 
sary to infer that the dual designation Ndsatyauw is 
of Indian growth,’ seems to me to stand unim- 
paired. Anyway, even if a dual dvandva *Ndsatya 
did exist in Proto-Aryan times, we have good 
reason to think that, in association with the name 
Indra, Ndasatya was in the singular: Rigvedic 
Indra-Ndasatyad (8.26.8) and Vd. 10.9 Indram... 
Nanhaidim correspond in a way that is, to say the 
least, strongly suggestive. In this context it is 
noteworthy that in RV 4.3.6 Ndsatya (sing.) is 
associated with Rudra (pdrijmane ndsatydya ... 
rudriya nrghné), in the same way as Nawhaidya 
is joined with Saurva in the Vd. (Saurum... 
Ndanhaidim), and that Sarva (not attested in the 
Rigveda) is a Vedic and Classic equivalent of 
Rudra. 


5. It is now possible to gather up the results of 
our investigation into a reply to our questions: 
Do Mitra, Varuna, Indra and the two Ndsatyas 
protect treaties in the RV? and: Is it likely or 
provable that they did so in Proto-Aryan times? 
(above p. 306). 

To the first question a strictly factual answer 
can be given: all the named gods indeed are said to 
protect treaties in the RV, even the two Ndasatyas, 
though these only occasionally. 

The second one cannot be answered with the 
same confidence, since we have no primary sources 
of Proto-Aryan religion and must rely upon the 
resources of techniques of reconstruction. I hope 
my discussions have made it clear, what ought 
to have been clear before: we cannot reconstruct 
Proto-Aryan religious terms—and much less 
Proto-Aryan religious ideas—by simply and 
naively projecting Rigvedic data into Proto-Aryan 
times. A reconstruction can be attempted only by 
a careful confrontation of Vedic and Avestan 
terminology. Such confrontation yields the result 
that but one name in the Mitanni list can be postu- 
lated safely as that of a Proto-Aryan god whose 
function it was to protect treaties—*Mitra m. 
‘Contract, Treaty.’ All the other items of the list 
are doubtful with respect either to the form of the 
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name or to the functions of the god in Proto-Aryan 
times. 

It is highly questionable whether a Proto-Aryan 
god *Varuna is to be postulated; it cannot be 
proved that a dual *Ndsatyd ‘the two Ndsatyas’ 
was formed. The function of the Proto-Aryan 
*daivas, *Indra- and *Ndsatya, can hardly have 
been to assist asuras in their role as guarantors of 
a treaty. 

If I am right, a meaningful Proto-Aryan series 
of gods, invoked as witnesses to a treaty as ‘lords 
of the oath,’ would have been: *Mitra-* Asura, 
*Vrtraghnas. 

Disregarding the aspect of function, we should 
have to reconstruct as a Proto-Aryan series that 
would correspond to the Mitanni list: *Mitra- 
*Asura, *Indras, *Ndsatyas. 

In sharp contrast to the uncertainties, the dis- 
crepancies, and the contradictions that are created 
by summarily identifying the Mitanni list as a 
Proto-Aryan series, the actually given—not recon- 
structed—Vedie chain: Mitra-Varund, Indra- 

., Asvind (= Nasatyd), fits flawlessly together 
in form and function with the Mitanni one, when 
the treaty protecting actions of the different gods 
in the Veda, such as they are explicitly extolled by 
the Vedic poets, are taken to be the idea around 
which they are grouped. As _ treaty-protecting 
gods, who watch over truth and untruth and punish 
the breach of solemnly given pledges, they make 
sense as witnesses to the Mitanni treaties, and also 
as children or dependents—according to whether 
we take bibharmi as ‘I bear [in my womb]’ or 
simply as ‘I support’—of the goddess Speech 
(Vac) in RV 10.125. 1ed. 

6. The weightiest objection against the assump- 
tion that the Vedic gods on the Mitanni treaties 
were chosen because cf their specific connection 
with the conclusion and maintenance of treaties 
can be based on the fact that the great number of 
Mitanni and Hatti gods invoked beside them cer- 
tainly cannot be, all of them, gods with this special 
function. The intention in enumerating them 
obviously is to name as many divinities as there 
are: ‘the male gods, the female gods, one and all, 
from the country Hatti; the male gods, the female 
gods from the country Kizzuatni; the gods of the 
nether world’ (KBo I 1 rev. 51). 

Yet even this objection is not necessarily fatal. 
We have to bear in mind that Mesopotamian and 
Anatolian polytheism, on the one hand, and Vedic 


polytheism, on the other, represent two distinctly 
different types.”® 

The first one is a temple religion. In such a 
religion generally each god has his temple where 
his image is worshipped. If the same god has 
different temples, he is likely to be regarded as a 
different god in each place (A. Goetze, Kulturge- 
schichte des alten Orients? [1957] p. 131). Within 
the district dominated by the temple and the 
sphere of its fame, the god is liable to become 
omnipotent, even if originally he was a god of 
special, limited functions. The greatness of the 
god depends on the greatness of the temple: the 
‘Sun-goddess of Arinna,’ for example, who was the 
state goddess of the whole Hittite realm (Goetze, 
op. cit., p. 186), must have been worshipped in an 
all-important sanctuary. All the temple gods 
would have the power and the function— besides 
many others—to avenge broken oaths and vows. 
But in concluding a treaty it was essential to 
invoke as many gods as possible in order to cover 
the vastest area without leaving, perchance, a gap 
where a fugitive might obtain immunity. Thus we 
find in our treaty text the Hatti and Mitanni gods 
qualified by geographical indications on innumer- 
able occasions. Of course, evidently in order to 
make quite sure that there be no place left where 
some god would not rule and deal out punishment 
and reward, other more general deities, who hardly 
had temples, are invoked, thus (KBo I 1 rev. 53) 
not only ‘ Heaven’ and ‘ Earth,’ but also the ubiqui- 
tous ‘Winds’ and ‘Clouds.’ In case they should 
violate their treaty, the Mitanni prince and his 
subjects are threatened: “Thou Mattiuaza and the 
Hurri people, you shall indeed be enemies to the 
thousand gods, may they hunt you” (KBo I 1 
rev. 68). 

Vedic religion does not know temples or images. 
The power of a god has no geographical limits and 
has no relation to the importance of a place of 
worship. His omnipotence is limited only func- 
tionally; for each god has his special task and 
character. In concluding a treaty it was, then, 


26 A, Goetze writes: “ The text itself seems to classify 

the involved gods in two categories: 

a) ilani ga pu-uz-ri (or rather pu-uh-ri [cf. above 
p- 305, note 16]) “ the gods of the assembly.” (This 
is, of course, the assembly of the gods, as though 
you may invoke the ‘ Olympian gods’). 

b) ilani ga béli mamiti niltazu (var!) “the gods 
whom we call ‘ Kidhelfer ’.” 
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essential to invoke—not as many gods as possible, 
but—those gods who would be the first to inter- 
cede efficiently if a breach of the treaty was con- 
templated or committed. From the point of view 
of Vedic religion, the choice of the five names 
Mitra, Varuna, Indra and Ndsatya would seem 
logical and to be such as to leave no gap. Mitra, 
that is, ‘ [God] Contract/Treaty,’ would watch over 
the terms of the treaty; Varuna, that is, ‘ [God] 
True-Speech/Veridicitas,’ would watch over the 
oaths that accompany the conclusion (RV 5. 72. 2, 
cf. Mitra and Aryaman, p. 67) ; both would perse- 
cute the transgressor with their wrath and give 
rain, vegetation, and cows swelled with milk to the 
land of the faithful (RV 5.62.3, cf. Mitra and 
Aryaman, p. 43). Indra would destroy the faith- 
less treaty partner in battle and give victory to the 
party that kept its promises. The two Ndsatyas 
would help to defeat the enemies who fight against 
their partners (RV 8.35.12a) and reward the 
righteous by giving progeny and riches (RV 8. 
35.12b). 

Later Hinduism is in type much more similar to 
old Anatolian religion than Vedic religion is. It 
presents us with the impression of a chaos, scarcely 
less than Hittite religion does according to Goetze 
(op. cit., p. 181), with a ‘bunt Gewimmel’ just as 


Greek polytheism does according to Goethe (Braut 
von Korinth). Each city, each town, each village 
has its temple or temples and gods, and each house 
its images, its ‘kula-devatdés. True, there are, 
since olden times, certain gods emerging from the 
multitude and aspiring to the rank of universal 
gods. Yet, in many cases the geography of the 
temple still clings to their name. Siva is still 
called Kasinath ‘Lord of Banaras’ and in this 
resembles the ‘SAMAS of Arinna,” the ‘ Apollo of 
Delphi’ or the ‘Black Mother of God of Czen- 
stochau.’ 

The geographically limitless power of the Vedic 
gods is, of course, a heritage from the, equally 
templeless, Proto-Aryan times. It is emphasized, 
for example, in the case of the Avestan Mithra: 
‘His place is of the width of the earth’ (Yt. 10. 
44), ‘he touches [by his width] both ends of this 
wide . . . earth, which has far-away borders; he 
looks upon all that is between earth and heaven’ 
(Yt. 10.75). The Rigvedic poet states the same 
conviction, more briefly, but not less eloquently: 
“Mitra, the wide one, who holds embraced heaven 
with his greatness, [holds] embraced the earth with 
his glory” (RV 3.59.7). In this, God Mitra re- 
sembles the God of a monotheistic religion. 
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IT IS WELL-KNOWN that in the West Semitic 
languages, outside of North Arabic and Ugaritic, 
the masculine singular demonstrative pronoun and 
adjective *di has a variant with suffixed -n (*di-n) 
and that somewhat less frequently a similar suffix 
appears with forms from the plural suppletive base 
*illi (*?illi-n). The feminine singular *0a like- 
wise displays two variant forms, with and without 
a -t suffix. This latter element is, of course, the 
most widespread indicator of the feminine singular 
in Semitic and in Afro-Asiatic languages gen- 
erally. 

Brockelmann considered the -n suffix of the 


masculine singular and of the plural as an instance 
of a general -n demonstrative element and did not 
acknowledge its specifically masculine character in 
the singular. Barth on the other hand considered 
-n suffix of *di-n as a masculine element which he 
used to explain the third persons masculine prefix 
of the East Aramaic verbal form negtol. He cited 
as a further parallel the third person masculine 
singular pronoun ni of the Cushitic languages.” 


1 Brockelmann, Carl, Grundriss einer Vergleichenden 
Grammatik der Semitischen Sprachen (Berlin, 1908-13) , 
I, 317. 

2 Barth, J., Die Pronominalbildung in den Semitischen 
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The questions raised by Brockelmann and Barth 
will be reconsidered in the final portion of this 
paper in the light of the comparative Afro-Asiatic 
evidence which is presented here. 

The thesis presented here is that the suffixes of 
the West Semitic demonstrative, namely, -n ‘ masc. 
sg.’; -t ‘fem. sg.’; -n ‘pl.’ (hereafter abbreviated 
n/t/n) is but one example of a widespread Afro- 
Asiatic pattern of agreement, particularly common 
with, and perhaps originally confined to demon- 
stratives and the numeral ‘one,’ where in the 
absence of a plural it takes the truncated form n/t. 
In Hausa and certain other languages of the Chad 
branch of Afro-Asiatic it spread analogically to the 
point that it pervaded the entire gender-number 
agreement system of the language. Further, it 
provides the key to the so-called participle of Ber- 
ber, actually a relative construction, which has 
hitherto proved refractory to any historical ex- 
planation. After the discussion of the above-men- 
tioned agreement pattern in each branch of Afro- 
Asiatic, certain possibly related formations will be 
considered briefly including those phenomena 
which were the center of Barth’s discussion. 

The Semitic data will be first discussed, begin- 
ning with the forms of the demonstrative in West 
Semitic which were briefly described in the first 
section of this paper. 

Within the Canaanite branch of West Semitic, 
Phoenician has [zn] for the masculine singular in 
the dialect of Byblos and on the Ur sarcophagus.° 
Elsewhere the form without -n prevails. The 
division is thus dialectal. There is no trace of 
feminine singular -¢ or the plural -n in the Phoe- 
nician demonstratives. 

Hebrew, on the other hand, shows no -n forms 
but the normal feminine singular z2dp (< *dat) 
has the -t afformative. Here again there is varia- 
tion in that a much rarer feminine singular with- 
out the suffix occurs, 26 (< *da). 

In Aramaic of the inscriptions and in the liter- 
ary West Aramaic dialects the masculine singular 
is found with the -n suffix either den (< *din) or 
with the postfixed article -2 as dana. In the East 


Sprachen (Leipzig, 1913), pp. 96-7. Compare also the 
statement of Zimmern: “ Ferner wird im Aram., Siidarab, 
und Ath, fiir die Maskulinform (in Gegensatz zum.) 
gern die mit n erweiterte Form gewahlt ” [Vergleichende 
Grammatik der Semitischen Sprachen (Berlin, 1898), 
p. 72). 

* Forms in brackets are transliterations. 
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Aramaic literary dialects, with the prefix h2- in 
addition, we have Syriac hana (< *h-dan2) and 
Mandean [h?zyn] and some examples of forms with 
and without h2- as well as more recent formations 
in the language of the Babylonian Talmud. 

There is no evidence for a feminine singular -t 
suffix in Aramaic, but the plural exhibits forms 
both with and without -n on a dialectal basis. The 
forms with -n are on the whole later beginning 
with the Aramaic of the book of Daniel. However, 
the antiquity of the -n suffix is guaranteed by its 
appearance in the Sujin inscription of the Zinjirli 
group from the 8th century B. c.* 

The entire pattern appears in the Sabean dialect 
of epigraphic South Arabic though with a further 
plural variant in -¢: [dn] (m.s.); [6¢] (f.s.); 
[?Jn] [?l¢] (pl.). In Minean and Qatabian we 
also find the singular forms [dn] and [dt]. The 
plural in Qatabanian involves an analogic exten- 
sion of the d base from the singular. Minean has 
only the plural [?h/¢]. 

The pattern occurs again in its entirety in Ge’ez 
in the demonstrative zantu from the same proto- 
Semitic base d-/il- found elsewhere. It is gen- 
erally agreed that the suffixes -tu, -ti and -té are 
the same analogical additions found in the per- 
sonal pronouns wa’atu, ‘he’ ya’att, ‘she,’ in the 
farther demonstrative zak”a-tu and even in such 
prepositional forms as bo-tu ‘in him,’ ba-ti ‘in 
her.’ 

Substracting this element, we have the mascu- 
line singular za-n-(tu), feminine singular za-t-(ti), 
masculine plural ’alo-n-(tw), and feminine plural 
‘ala-n-(tu) (with secondary gender differentiation 
in the plural), exhibiting the suffix pattern n/t/n 
in its entirety.® 


‘On the other hand, its appearance in the Senq-qaleh 
inscription from Iran, dated as sixth century, must be 
considered doubtful. 

5The geminate ¢ in the feminine singular zatti is 
attested by our three chief sources for the traditional 
pronunciation of Ge’ez: Mr. Cohen, La Pronunciation 
traditionelle du Gieze, Journal Asiatique, 1921, 217-268, 
p. 267; E. Littmann, Ge’ez Studien Géttingen (1917-8), 
II, 694 and E. Mittwoch, Die Traditionelle Aussprache 
des aethiopischen (Berlin, 1916), p. 150. Only Abba 
Takla Maryam in Foatin malmadé (Rome 1911) differs. 
Concerning this authority Cohen writes (op. cit., p. 244) 
“... on ne peut jamais concluire 4 labsence de la 
gémination quand Abba Takla ne note pas (méme dans 
les examples et les tableaux) .” 

Some have doubted the validity of the traditional 
pronunciation of Ge’ez. Since in the present instance 
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‘The accompanying table will he.p make clear 
the distribution of this suffix set in the West 
Semitic demonstrative 0-/?ill-. Parentheses indi- 
cate the existence of variants, whether dialectal or 
not, without the element in question. 


masc.sing Fem. sing. Plural 
Phoenician (n) — oo 
Hebrew —_ (t) —- 
Aramaic n — n 
Sabean n t n, t 
Minvan n t — 
Qatabanian n t t 
Ge’ez n t n 


Akkadian does not possess the demonstrative 
§-/?ill-. However, the numeral ‘one’ istén- 
‘mase.’, i8tét ‘fem.’ contains the singular portion 
of the pattern. The possibility that the feminine 
is to be analyzed as istétt < *1Stent with the com- 
mon assimilation nt > tt so that the n of the 
masculine is part of the root is excluded because 
of the related Hebrew ‘asté- which occurs as part 
of the expression for ‘eleven.’ 

Turning to the Cushitic branch of Afro-Asiatic, 
only Bedauye which forms the northern subbranch 
provides examples of the pattern we are consider- 
ing. The demonstrative ‘this’ shows the following 
forms: ben ‘ mase. sg.’; bet ‘fem. sg.’; balin ‘masc. 
pl’; balit ‘fem. pl... Here the set n/t functions 
to distinguish the masculine from the feminine in 
the plural also. 

A further example of n/t as a principle of 
gender differentiation may occur in the second and 
third persons of the independent pronoun which 
involve the same demonstrative base ba- followed 
by a gender mark and the possessive suffix of the 
corresponding person and number. The first per- 
son singular and plural, ane and henen respec- 
tively, retain the inherited forms. The paradigm 
of the second and third person independent pro- 
nouns is as follows in the nominative: 


Singular Plural 
2 m. ba-r-aik ba-r-akna 
= £. ba-t-ik ba-t-ikna 
3 m. ba-r-iis ba-r-asna 
3 f. ba-t-iis ba-t-asna 


no example of this demonstrative survives in any other 
Ethiopic language it is our only direct evidence since 
gemination, of course, is not indicated in the orthog- 
raphy. Since there is no pattern in Amharic or other 
modern languages which would lead to false gemination 
in this form I see no reason to reject this evidence. If, 
however, anyone sees fit to reject it, the main argument 
is hardly affected. 


The masculine is marked by -r- and the feminine 
by -t- throughout. If we have here the fairly 
frequent irregular shift n >vr after 6, then this 
would be another instance of the pattern under 
discussion. In Semitic the n of the word for ‘son’ 
(*bin) has twice independently undergone a 
change to -r- in Aramaic and in modern South 
Arabic. 

The Bedauye numeral ‘one’ gal, gar ‘masc.’ 
gat ‘fem.’ may likewise involve a sporadic shift 
of n>vr, 1. However, the contraction -lt > -¢ is 
well-known in Bedauye so that the 7 or r here may 
belong to the root. 

In Egyptian, the demonstratives distinguish 
number and gender by prefixes to the demon- 
strative base. For the masculine singular we find 
the peculiar Egyptian element p- not found else- 
where in Afro-Asiatic. Otherwise there is con- 
formity with the general pattern. For example, 
the demonstrative ‘this’ has the forms p-n ‘masc. 
sg.’, t-n ‘fem. sg.’, n-n ‘pl.’ 

In Berber, the numeral ‘one’ has in almost all 
dialects an -n suffix for the masculine and -¢ for 
the feminine and this distinction is certainly 
proto-Berber. Examples are Shilh iéin/idt; Kabyle 
tiun/iut; Ghadames yun/yut; Sened ijan/ijat. 

The Berber verb has a form generally called a 
participle in the grammars. This name is purely 
conventional and a number of writers have dis- 
agreed with this usage and pointed out that it is 
actually a relative. For example, G. Marcy in a 
discussion of the Berber “participle” states that 
“la formation verbale improprement appelé ‘ par- 
ticipe’ est étymologiquement un pronom relatif- 
sujet.”® Previous attempts at historical explana- 
tion, none of which utilized comparative evidence 
outside of Berber, are labelled as unsatisfactory by 
Basset.” 


The explanation offered here is that the Berber 


®G. Marcy, Note sur le Pronom Relatif-Sujet et le 
Pseudo-Participe dans les parlers Berbéres, Bulletin de 
la Société Linguistique de Paris, 37: 45-57, p. 45. Like- 
wise Stumme in his grammar of Shilh quotes approv- 
ingly the remarks of Bel Kassem Ben Sedira, Cours de 
la langue Kabyle (Algiers 1857), p. 155, “en réalité il 
n’y a la rien qui resemble au participe frangais ou arabe 
. ,»”? and A. Basset cautiously refers to it as “ce 
que nous appelons le participe” [La Langue Berbére 
(London, 1952), p. 22]. 
7“ En somme aucune des hypothéses émises jusqu’ici 
ne parait satisfaisante.” André Basset, La Langue 
Berbére (Oxford 1952), p. 22. 
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participle which in the subsequent discussion will 

be called “ relative ” consists of the finite verb form 
with the suffixed demonstrative pattern which is 
the subject of this paper. The relative use of 
demonstratives is too well-known to need docu- 
mentation. Obvious instances are the double use 
of that in English and der in German. The forms 
of the relative in Ahaggar Tuareg, which, in the 
opinion of the writer, maintains the original state 
of affairs in Berber in this respect, will illustrate 
what is meant. The verb is alkam ‘to follow’ in 
the preterite. 


Finite verb Relative 
3 m. ilkom ilkom-on 
3 f. telkoem telkom-ot 
3 pl. elkomon ilkom-on-in 


The separateness of the suffixes is shown in the 
construction, which can be paralleled elsewhere in 
Berber with the negative ur ‘not.’ Here, just as 
the pronominal object suffixes become prefixes, so 
with the relative. ‘ He did not follow’ is ur ilkam ; 
‘he who did not follow’ is wr n-ilkam. The -1- of 
the plural -in in ilkaman-in is a common plural 
indicator in Berber. It is found, for example, 
prefixed to practically all feminine plural nouns 
and suffixed to the demonstratives. Its employ- 
ment here helps to differentiate the plural -n from 
that of the masculine singular. The prefix i- in 
the plural relative appears to be a unique survival 
within Berber of the third person plural verbal 
prefix of common Afro-Asiatic, unless it is an 
analogic extension from the masculine singular 
relative. 

Outside of Tuareg, the relative has in some lan- 
guages only two distinct forms, a singular and 
plural, and elsewhere only a single form. That 
Tuareg represents the earlier state of affairs in 
Berber is generally agreed by Berber specialists on 
the internal evidence of Berber. It is evident that 
what was originally the masculine relative singular 
has been secondarily extended to the feminine if 
only because the 1- prefix which is elsewhere in 
Berber exclusively a mark of the masculine and 
correspondents to the Semitic ya ~ yi verbal prefix 
is here employed with feminine nouns. For ex- 
ample in Shilh ‘the man who went out’ is drgaz 
iffayan, ‘the woman who went out’ tamettut 
iffayan. Kabyle, a dialect with only a single form 
of the relative, has a survival of the plural in a 
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single expression.® Since genetically Tuareg prob- 
ably forms one of the two major subgroups of 
Berber, the extension of the masculine singular to 
the feminine need only have taken place once, in 
the language ancestral to the non-Tuareg lan- 
guages. The loss of the distinction between singu- 
lar and plural is much less widespread. Outside 
of Kabyle where as has been seen there is evidence 
for the former existence of the plural, it is con- 
fined to the far-flung Zenatia subgroup. Even 
here certain dialects, e.g. that of Ghadames retain 
the distinction. 

The n/t/n pattern is likewise found in certain 
Berber dialects in the expression for ‘other,’ e.g. 
Ouargla wididan (m.s.) / tididat (f.s.) / ididanin 
(m.p.) / tididantin (f.p.). This may actually be 
a survival of the full set of distinctions of the rela- 
tive ; ‘other’ = ‘that which is different,’ with the 
analogic addition of the substantival prefix in the 
masculine singular and feminine plural. 

Hausa, by far the most adequately described of 
the Chad languages, employs the n/t/n pattern as 
its fundamental method of expressing gender and 
number agreement. The origin of its varied uses 
in Hausa from a basic demonstrative meaning is 
evident. The following are some of these uses: 
1. It is suffixed to nouns to form a rather infre- 
quently used definite article; 2. It is suffixed to 
nouns and followed by bound possessive suffixes 
(e. g. ?bd-n-d ‘my father’ ; ?iwd-t-a ‘my mother’; 
?iydyé-n-d ‘my parents’) ; 3. As a base for the un- 
bounded possessive pronouns in the form na-/ta-/ 
na- it is used with the same possessive pronominal 
suffixes as in the previous example; 4. It is suffixed 
to nouns and agrees in person and number with 
the possessed before a following genitive; 5. It is 
suffixed to adjectives in a similar construction in 
which the adjective agrees with the following 
noun; and 6. It is employed as a copula in the 
form né/ 6@ < *té/né. 

Hausa is not the only Chad language from 
which the n/t/n pattern has been reported. Masa, 
a language belonging to a different subgroup of 
Chad than Hausa, suffixes -na to all masculine 
singular nouns, -ta to all feminine singular nouns 
and -na to nouns of either gender in the plural.’ 


* A. Basset, Le nom d’étable en Kabyle et la flexion du 
participe, Bulletin de la Société Linguistique de Paris, 
39 (1938), 177-8. 

*The information on Masa is from J. Mouchet, Vo- 
cabulaires compartifs de 15 parlers du Nord-Cameroun, 
part 2, Etudes Camerounaises, 3: 5-74 (1950). 
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My own unpublished materials on Diriyancht, a 
language spoken in and about the village of Bunga 
in the Ningi district of Bauchi province in the 
Nigeria shows varied uses of n/t/n in general simi- 
lar to those of Hausa. An example will show its 
use in the genitive construction. From du ‘cow,’ 
also used unchanged in the plural in the meaning 
‘cattle, dydmd ‘bull’ and sé ‘man,’ we have 
iyimd ni sé ‘the bull of the man’; d2u tu si 
‘the cow of the man’; Gu ni st ‘the cattle of 
the man.’ 

From the data presented here it should be clear 
that the -n and -¢ suffixes found with the West 
Semitic demonstrative d-/?il- are but one example 
of a very widespread Afro-Asiatic pattern. Even 
from the Semitic data taken in isolation it is clear 
that Brockelmann’s recourse to a general demon- 
strative -n without specifically masculine character 
in the singular fails to explain, as Barth pointed 
out long ago, why it appears with this demonstra- 
tive only and why -n occurs so persistently in the 
masculine singular and in the common plural and 
never, except in a very few late and obviously 
secondary instances, with the feminine.’*° 


The various examples of the n/t/n set enu- 
merated here are, of course, asserted to be cognate 
patterns from the same ultimate source in Proto- 
Afro-Asiatic; that is, they are genetically related 
forms. Rather than pointing to these, for some 


*°The only examples are Maltese Arabic (dana/dina/ 
duna) and the modern South Arabic of Sogotri and 
Shauri. In these two latter -n (-nu, -na) is added even 
to the farther demonstratives in -k clearly indicating its 
secondary nature. For Maltese cf. now the explanation 
in W. Fischer, Die demonstrativen Bildungen der neu- 
arabischen Dialekte, p. 67 (’s-Gravenhage, 1959). 


of which it is true, data did not exist at the time, 
Barth confined himself to the singular masculine 
n- and pointed either to phenomena which because 
of their recency are probably not genetically re- 
lated to the -n of the demonstrative (e.g. the n- 
third person masculine verbal prefix of Syriac and 
Mandean and the -ni third person masculine suffix 
of Mosul Arabic) or are perhaps ultimately related 
but were certainly separate formations in the Afro- 
Asiatic Ursprache (e.g. the masculine third per- 
son singular pronoun ni of Cushitic, and it may 
now be added, of the Chad languages). 

One other such ultimately connected phenome- 
non may be briefly considered in conclusion. The 
employment of -n as a masculine and -t as a femi- 
nine suffix in the plural of the Bedauye demonstra- 
tive has been noted. In Ge’ez -an is the plural of 
masculine adjectives and participles and -at of 
feminine. This must surely be connected with the 
similar Berber contrast -an/atin, where the -in of 
the feminine is clearly an analogical addition on 
the basis of the dominant -in feminine plural. 
This formation does not occur in participles, but 
it only appears in the feminine when there is a 
corresponding masculine ; e. g. in ethnic names, the 
names of animal species, ete. An example is Ahag- 
gar ikl-an ‘male slaves’; tikl-at-in ‘female slaves.’ 
In general, the -dn plural which occurs in Berber, 
Arabic, Syriac and Akkadian is always masculine 
and is probably connected within Proto-Afro- 
Asiatic with the -n masculine singular affix which 
has been discussed here.** 


11 The -dn plural in Semitic has also certain semantic 
nuances. See Goetze, A. The Akkadian Masculine 
Plural in -dni/i and its Semitic Background: Language, 
22 (1946), 121-30. 











SOME EFFECTS OF VARYING PHONETIC CONDITIONS ON 
SEMITIC LOAN WORDS IN EGYPTIAN? 


Witiiam A. WARD 


CoLLEGE FOR WOMEN, BEIRUT 


WHEN A WORD PASSES from one language to 
another, some degree of phonetic modification 
always takes place. The causes are many: un- 
familiar phonemes, different habits of accentua- 
tion, etc. The results are governed by a strict set 
of laws which imposes a regular pattern on such 
phonetic modifications. At any given moment, 
then, a word which passes from one language to 
another is subject to a regular pattern of phonetic 
change which determines its phonetic structure in 
the borrowing language. 

At the moment of borrowing, several factors 
combine to produce a change, or series of changes, 
in the phonetic structure of a borrowed word. 
These factors may be summarized as the phonetic 
structure of the word in the parent language, the 
laws in operation at the time of borrowing govern- 
ing .phonetic shift and substitution and dialectal 
variations in both parent and borrowing languages.’ 

But speech habits constantly change. There- 
fore, these factors which determine the phonetic 
structure of a borrowed word are also constantly 
changing. We may thus conclude that at two 
given moments of borrowing, separated by a 
reasonable amount of time, two distinct patterns of 
phonetic change will be in evidence. If a given 
word is borrowed twice, under the influence of 
these two distinct patterns of phonetic change this 
word will appear in the borrowing language with 
two different phonetic structures which may seem 
to be totally unrelated to each other. The first 
part of the present discussion is concerned with 
some effects of such varying phonetic conditions 
on Semitic loans in Egyptian. 

Egyptian and Semitic enjoyed a long history of 


1This article is based on a paper presented at the 
Twelfth Annual Foreign Language Conference held at 
the University of Kentucky, April 23-25, 1959. 

For reasons of clarity, the following changes have 
been made in the standard method of transliterating 
Egyptian: z=s (Bolt); }=p (Snake); ¢é=T (Tether- 
ing Rope) ; s= 4 (Folded Cloth) ; g=k (Hipp-slope). 

*For a fuller discussion of such factors, see Sapir, 
Language (Harvest Books, New York, 1949), chapter IX. 


linguistic relationship the earliest stage of which 
we may date with confidence to the period pre- 
ceding the appearance of writing in Egypt, that is, 
before 3000 B.c. In this prehistoric period, a 
strong Semitic linguistic superstratum was im- 
posed on Egyptian; this particular phase of the 
Egyptian and Semitic linguistic relationship is 
termed “ Egypto-Semitic.”* For many years, it 
has also been recognized that there is a close rela- 
tionship between Egyptian and Hamitic (the 
Libyan and Berber dialects of North Africa) as 
well as Cushitic (the non-Semitic dialects of Ethi- 
opia). Furthermore, many scholars have noted 
linguistic elements common to Semitic, Egyptian 
and Hamitic though the problems of the origins 
of these common elements have not yet been satis- 
factorily solved. Whatever the ultimate solution 
to the overall linguistic situation in the East Medi- 
terranean prior to 3000 B.c. may be, we are at 
least on surer historical ground in determining 
how a Semitic superstratum could be imposed on 
Egyptian. The indigenous population of the Nile 
Valley, whose cultural affinities lay in Africa 
rather than Asia, established a substantial connec- 
tion with Syria-Palestine during the late Pre- 
dynastic (Gerzean) period.’ Hence there was 
ample opportunity for features of Semitic to be 
incorporated into spoken Egyptian so that by the 
time writing appears in Egypt a strong Semitic 
superstratum is indicated.® It was this fusion of 


* This term, like “ Primitive Indo-European ” and the 
like, is an artificial one used for convenience and not to 
denote a specific language or dialect. It is used to 
indicate the sum total of lexical and grammatical ele- 
ments common to both Egyptian and Semitic which 
arose from the prehistoric Semitic superstratum on 
Egyptian. In no case can it indicate a prehistoric 
“ parent ” tongue. 

‘For a summary of the problems involved, see Le- 
febvre, Chronique d’Egypte, XI (1936), 266-92. 

5 See Kantor, in Ehrich (ed.), Relative Chronologies 
in Old World Prehistory (Chicago, 1954), pp. 3-7. Note 
also Derry’s remarks on the African connections of the 
Predynastic race, in JHA, XLII (1956), 80. 

*In the earliest Egyptian inscriptions, words are pre- 
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the indigenous language with Semitic that resulted 
in the Egyptian language as we know it from the 
inscriptions. 

The cognate words in Egypto-Semitic number 
well over twelve hundred.’ After 1400 B.c., a few 
of these Egypto-Semitic roots were independantly 


borrowed a second time from Semitic into Late 
Egyptian, giving rise to variations in spelling due 
to new patterns of phonetic change. The follow- 
ing chart illustrates the divergent Old and Late 
Egyptian spellings of the same Semitic original 
caused by these varying phonetic conditions. 








Semitic Old Egyptian Late Egyptian Demotic Coptic 
Vorq, “send forth b3q, “be bright” b3q, “be bright ” 
lightning ” 
brq, “ glitter, shine ” 
Vyr, “ass ” e a “ass” e 2 ; “ass” Fe “ ass ” yo, “ass” 


r, “goat” 





Vkpp, “ hand, sole” 


ébw, “sole, sandal ” 


tb, tw, “ sole sandal ” 


kp, “hand, sole” 


tw, “sandal” 


towe, “shoe” 


éop, “sole” 





Vilm, “be whole, 
sound, 
peaceful ” 


snb, “be whole, 
healthy ” 


snb, “be whole, 
healthy ” 


rm, “ peace,” etc. 


snb, “ health ” 





sr, “hair, wool, 
3 


vegetation ” 


gny, “ hair, wool, 
fur,” etc. 


sny, “hair, wool, 
fur,” ete. 

s‘r, “vegetation ” 

s‘rt, “hair, wool” 


gn, “hair” 


s‘rt, “wool” 


gen-, “hair” 


sort, “wool” 





Vibs, “to clothe, 
clothing ” 


nms, “ cloth head- 
dress, linen 


nms, “ cloth head- 
dress,”’ ete. 





bindings ” 











ros, “armor” lbs, “ armor ” -lbge, “in” 


halbse, “ breastplate ” 














In Egypto-Semitic, there is an important shift 
of Semitic r to Egyptian 3. The conditioning 
factors for this shift may have been the influence 
of palatals or labials or it may have been caused 
by a post- or inter-vocalic position of the original 
r® Fortunately, enough evidence is available to 


served which are cognate in Egyptian and Semitic. For 
example, Egyptian ib, “ heart,” = Semitic Vb, occurs in 
names and titles of the Thinite Period: Godron, Annales 
du Service, LIV (1957), 198-205. 

7 For the basic lists of Egypto-Semitic cognates, see 
Ember. ZAS, XLIX (1912), 82-87, L (1913), 86-90, LI 
(1914), 110-21, LIII (1917), 83-98; Albright, AJSL, 
XXXIV (1916), 81-98, 215-55; Albright, JAOS, XLVII 
(1927), 198-237. Calice, Grundlagen der dgyptisch- 
semitischen Wortvergleichung (Vienna, 1936), is an ex- 
cellent survey of the material known at that time. 

8 Albright, Vocalization of the Egyptian Syllabic Or- 
thography (New Haven, 1934), p. 8. Albright’s sugges- 
tion is for Egyptian transcriptions of Semitic words and 
does not hold true for Egypto-Semitic roots. In Egypto- 
Semitic, it seems more likely that palatals and labials 


conclude that this shift ceased to operate toward 
the end of the Middle Kingdom. This shift is still 
in evidence in Egyptian transcriptions of Semitic 
personal names appearing in the Twelfth Dynasty 
Execration Texts.° Since Egyptian transcriptions 
of Semitic names appearing in a Thirteenth 
Dynasty papyrus regularly represent Semitic r by 
igyptian r, we may logically infer that this par- 
ticular phonetic shift had ceased to be in effect by 
this time.*° 


have affected this shift: Semitic Vr“, “be evil,” = 
Egyptian 3", “do harm, evil”; Semitic Vrgb, “be 
greedy,” = Egyptian 3f', “be greedy.” Cf. Ember, 
Egypto-Semitic Studies (Vienne, 1930), pp. 11, 15. 

® Sethe, Die Achtung feindlicher Fiirsten, Volker und 
Dinge auf altégyptischen Tongefiéssscherben des mitt- 
leren Reiches (Berlin, 1926). Posener, Princes et pays 
dasie et de nubie (Brussels, 1940). 

10 Hayes, A Papyrus of the Late Middle Kingdom in 
the Brooklyn Museum (Brooklyn, 1955), p. 98; Albright, 
JAOS, LXXIV (1954), 224. This shift also explains the 
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In Egypto-Semitic, Semitic Vbrq, “send forth 
lightning,” appears in Old Egyptian as b3q under 
the influence of the shift r>3. But this root was 
independantly borrowed into Late Egyptian and, 
since this phonetic shift had ceased to operate by 
this time, the word appears in Late Egyptian with 
the same consonantal structure as the Semitic 
original. We thus find both b3q and brq in Late 
Egyptian, the difference in spelling being due to 
the fact that the shift r > 3was still in effect when 
this root first came into Egyptian but was no 
longer in effect when the word was independantly 
borrowed into Late Egyptian. 

Similarly, Semitic ‘yr, “ass,” is cognate to 
Old Egyptian ‘3, “ass,” with the same shift r > 3 
taking place. When this word was independently 
borrowed into Late Egyptian, it retained the origi- 
nal r, appearing in Late Egyptian as ‘r, “ goat.” * 

Another important phonetic shift in Egypto- 
Semitic was palatalization.’* Palatalization occurs 
most frequently before front vowels and is es- 
pecially apt to occur with the palatals. This 
phonetic change is found in all language families ** 
and occurs before both front and back vowels in 
Egypto-Semitic.** 

Dating the Egypto-Semitic palatalization has 
presented a problem in the past but I feel there is 
little doubt that it should be dated to prehistoric 


variant Egyptian transcriptions of Semitic v'l, “ god.” 
In the Execration Texts, J is shown as i2w (Sethe, 
op. cit., nos. E22, E30; Posener, op. cit., nos. E9, E58, 
E60). In Late Egyptian transcriptions, it appears as 
ir. For examples of the latter, see Simons, Handbook 
for the Study of Egyptian Topographical Lists Relating 
to Western Asia (Leiden, 1937), no. Ia, 78; Sethe, Das 
aegyptische Verbum (ieivzig, 1902), I, sect. 88.2; 
Ranke, Die dgyptische Personennamen, I (Gliickstadt, 
1932), p. 60, no. 15. 

11 That the same word often designates a variety of 
animals in different languages is shown by several ex- 
amples: Egyptian dp, “hippopotamus,” — Akkadian 
dabi, “ pig”; Egyptian ghs, “ gazelle,’ = Arabic jah, 
“donkey, gazelle”; Egyptian brp-w, “ cattle,” = Akka- 
dian burdpu, “ spring lamb, kid.” 

12 Cf. Shohara, in Worrell, Coptic Sounds (Ann Arbor, 
1934), pp. 172-76. 

18 Pre-English *kinn > Modern English chin; Ancient 
Chinese kam, “mirror,” > Modern Chinese éien. This, 
and several other phonetic shifts noted throughout this 
discussion have recently been shown for Ethiopic; cf. 
Leslau, JAOS, LXXIX (1959), 1-7. 

14 Arabic karama, “ be generous,” = Egyptian é3m, “ be 
generous ” (note the shift r > 3); Arabic -ki, 2d fem. 
sing. suffix, = Egyptian -é. 
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times.° What appears in the earliest Egyptian 
inscriptions is the residue of this process after it 
had ceased to operate. Only about a dozen positive 
examples are known. 


One of these is V kpp, “hand, sole,” found com- 
monly in Semitic and easily traced from Old 
Egyptian to Coptic in all its variant forms. Under 
the influence of palatalization, this root appears as 
ébw in Old Egyptian.** Following the normal 
pattern of phonetic development within Egyptian, 
Old Egyptian ébw shifted to Late Egyptian tb 
which was further modified to Late Egyptian tw 
and retained in Demotic as tw and Coptic as 


towe.? ./kpp was independently borrowed into 
Late Egyptian but, since palatalization no longer 
took place, the root appears in Late Egyptian as 
kp. This later borrowing likewise developed 
within Egyptian following the normal pattern of 
phonetic change and, under the influence of a 
second palatalization in Egyptian, became Coptic 
éop.38 

It is of some interest to note the semantic 
development of this root in Egyptian. Semitic 


Vkpp indicates the “hand” or “sole.”?® Old 


15 Vergote, Phonétique historique de Végyptien (Lou- 
vain, 1945), pp. 35 ff.; Edel, Altégyptische Grammatik I 
(Rome, 1955), sec. 111. Czermak, Die Laute der 
dgyptischen Sprache, I: Die Laute des Alt- und Mit- 
teldgyptischen (Vienna, 1931), sec. 33, maintains that 
this palatalization took place in the Old Kingdom. 

16 A rare variant in Old Egyptian is kb.wy, appearing 
only in the Pyramid Texts, which does not show the 
palatalization. This form arose through dialectal varia- 
tion in Egyptian; cf. Erman, Aegyptische Grammatik, 
4th ed. rev. (Berlin, 1928), sec. 120; Lefebvre, Gram- 
maire de Végyptien classique, 2d ed. rev. (Cairo, 1955), 
sec. 44. As in Semitic consonantal scripts, Egyptian 
does not show doubled consonants. 

17 The b has already shifted to w in Late Egyptian 
hieratic and examples of tw are common; cf. Cerny and 
Gardiner, Hieratic Ostraca, I (Oxford, 1957), pl. LXI, 
no. 3, Rt., 3, 4 and 8. Demotic and Coptic preserve this 
latter spelling. Vergote, op. cit., p. 15, suggests that an 
initial or intervocalic 6 was always pronounced as the 
voiced bilabial spirant [6] in Egyptian, in which case 
Late Egyptian tb would represent *tote > Coptic towe. 

18For other evidence on this second palatalization, 
see note 34, below. The process by which a borrowed 
word is assimilated into the general pattern of phonetic 
change in the borrowing language is termed adaption; 
ef. Hockett, A Course in Modern Linguistics (New York, 
1958), pp. 417 ff. 

19Tt is possible that Semitic Vknp, “wing,” is also 
related showing the original -np which has become -pp 


by assimilation in Vkpp; note especially Akkadian 
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Egyptian cbw originally indicated the “sole ” or, 
in a logical semantic shift, a “sandal.” The word 
was ultimately restrictedd to foot-gear, indicating 
“sandal” in Demotic and “shoe” in Coptic. The 
latter borrowing, however, brought this word into 
Late Egyptian as “hand” or “sole” and the 
meaning “sole” was then retained to Coptic 
times.2° Now both terms are used in the Coptic 
phrase ¢op *ntowe, “sole of the shoe.” Though 
both Coptic words are ultimately derived from the 
same original, this common origin has been ob- 
scured in Coptic by centuries of phonetic change 
and the varying conditions under which Semitic 


Vkpp entered Egyptian.” 
Other words which now enter the discussion do 
not present such obvious phonetic shifts as those 


I have already discussed. Semitic Vslm, “be 
whole, peaceful,” is cognate to Old Egyptian snb, 
“be whole, healthy.” Here, the phonetic corre- 
spondances are not as clear but all are in accord 
with known principles of phonetic change in 
Egypto-Semitic. Proto-Semitic § is retained in 
North and East Semitic but shifts to s in South 
Semitic and Egyptian.?* The shift of Semitic / 
to Egyptian n is well-attested ** as is the shift of 
Semitic m to Egyptian b.2* All of these phonetic 


kappu, “wing,” and kappu, “hand.” A similar phe- 
nomenon is seen in Semitic \/np, “breathe, nose,” 
Hebrew ’af, “ nose,” but ’appi, “ my nose,” Ugaritic ’anp 
and ’ap, “ nose.” 

*°Late Egyptian kp rd.wy, “soles of the feet,” is a 
perfect semantic counterpart for Hebrew kaf regel. 

*1 An excellent Indo-European example would be Latin 
vinum which becomes both wine and vine in Modern 
English, having been borrowed via Old English and 
Norman French, respectively. 

* This holds true for all Egypto-Semitic roots, e. g., 
Ugaritic-Akkadian-Hebrew Vl, Arabic, sa’ala, “ ask,” = 
Egyptian s3r, “wish.” Deviations from this rule are 
caused by conditioned phonetic shifts, e. g., Arabic safat, 
“lip,” = Egyptian sp.t, “lip,” because of the common 
shift § > s before a labial. The normal relationship of 
the sibilants in Egypto-Semitic may be shown briefly as 
follows : 


Proto-Semitic s $¢& §& 
Arabie eo # @s 
Ugaritic ees 
Hebrew s 8&8 & 
Akkadian s & 8 
Egyptian s & 8 


23 Arabic lasaba, “ lick, bite,’ = Egyptian nsb, “ gulp, 
swallow”; Arabic ‘alija, “be strong, healthy,” = Egyp- 
tian ‘nj, “be strong, healthy.” 

*4 Arabic madasga, “be weak,’ = Egyptian 6d8, “be 


shifts had ceased to operate by Late Egyptian 


times so, when Semitic \/slm was borrowed into 
Late Egyptian, it appeared as §rm.”> 


Semitic Vs‘r, “be hairy; hair, wool, vegeta- 
tion,” appears in Old Egyptian as ny, “hair, 
wool.” Again, these phonetic shifts can all be 
verified. Proto-Semitic § (Hebrew §, > Arabic- 
Ugaritic-Akkadian §) shifts to § in Egyptian.”® 
Albright has pointed out that an original Semitic ‘ 
could be lost before n in the Egyptian cognate.?? 
Semitic r frequently appears in Egyptian cognates 
as n.°°> An independant borrowing, after these 
shifts had ceased to operate, brought this root into 
Late Egyptian as s‘r, “ vegetation,” and s'‘rt, “hair, 
wool.” Demotic and Coptic show a semantic dis- 
tinction, §n/Sén- and s‘rt/sért indicating “hair” 
and “ wool,” respectively. 


Semitic V1bs, “clothe; clothing,” is cognate to 
Old Egyptian nms, “royal (cloth) headdress, linen 
wrappings.” The phonetic shifts represented here 
are all known elsewhere.?® But these shifts were 
no longer in operation when a second borrowing 
took place and this word was brought into Late 
Egyptian as rbs, “armor.” Demotic 1b, “ armor,” 
preserves the original /.*° 

The six words discussed above show clearly that 
the same Semito; root can appear as two separate 
words in Egyptian. The phonetic differences can, 


weak”; Arabic kahama, “strike,” = Egyptian khb, 
“ strike.” 

25 In Semitic loans into Late Egyptian, Semitic § may 
be shown in Egyptian by s (= Ugaritic-Arabic &, Hebrew 
§) or by & (= Ugaritic-Hebrew §, Arabic s). See note 
29, below. 

Egyptian did not use a separate symbol for the 
phoneme / until Demotic manuscripts of the Third Cen- 
tury B.c., hence, this phoneme was always shown in 
Egyptian as 3, , r or mr. Cf. Spiegelberg, Demotisches 
Grammatik (Heidelberg, 1925), p. 7. 

26 Arabic-Ugaritic /in’, Hebrew Vn’, “ hate,” = Egyp- 
tian sni, “ quarrel.” 

27 Albright, JAOS, LXVII (1927), 230. 

28 Arabic far, Hebrew pérd, “rat, mouse,” = Egyptian 
pnw, “mouse”; Akkadian zarabu, “be miserable,” = 
Egyptian znm, “be sad.” 

2° See notes 22-23, above. For the shift b > m, cf. 
Semitic b, “ in,” ete., = Egyptian m; Arabic ‘abb, “ gulp, 
swallow,” = Egyptian ‘m, “swallow.” For the Egyptian 
sibilant, see note 25, above. In the present example, 
Egyptian rb§ = Hebrew-Ugaritic Vib, Arabic labasa. 

8° Spiegelberg, Der Sagenkreis des Kénigs Petubastis. 
Nach dem Strassburger demotischen Papyrus, Demotische 
Studien, Vol. 3 (Leipzig, 1910), line 3, 24 of the Pa- 
pyrus. Coptic halbge likewise preserves the original l. 
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in each case, be traced to two distinct patterns of 
phonetic change, first, when these words were 
brought into Egyptian by the Semitic superstra- 
tum of prehistoric times and, second, when these 
were independently borrowed into Late Egyptian. 

But there are other factors which will determine 
the phonetic composition of a Semitic loan in 
Egyptian. One of the most significant of these is 
dialectal variation either in Semitic or in Egyptian. 
In the following paragraphs, I shall illustrate some 
of the phonetic changes that can result from 
dialectal variation. 


Semitic Vtpph, “apple,” was first borrowed 
into Late Egyptian as dph. A dialectal variation 
within Egyptian shifted the initial consonant so 
that Late Egyptian manuscripts also write this 
word as jph. It was this dialectal variation and 
not the direct borrowing that was retained in 
Egyptian. Demotic preserves two forms, jph and 
jmph, the latter showing dissimilation of the origi- 
nal Semitic -pp-. Coptic follows Demotic in show- 
ing two spellings, jepéh and jempeh.** 

Semitic Vmgdl, “tower,” appears in Late 
Egyptian as mktr, mkdr or mgdr, using g or k to 
represent Semitic g. This particular variation in 
the palatals has been explained as a tendency to 
transcribe Semitic g into Egyptian as & until the 
close of the Nineteenth Dynasty. After this time, 
it is said, Egyptian scribes represented Semitic g 
by Egyptian g.** But no such pattern exists. 
True, the spelling with g appears only from the 
reign of Rameses III on.** But the spelling with 





31 Both dph and jph occur in the Nineteenth Dynasty 
(Anast. III 2, 5; Anast. IV, 17, 5; Pap. Beatty V, Rt. 8, 
10) and dph still occurs in the Twentieth Dynasty 
(Harris 40a, 15); ef also Gardiner, Late Egyptian Mis- 
cellanies (Brussels, 1937), p. 22, note 4a. The word 
must originally have been borrowed as dph since Semitic 
t always appears in Late Egyptian as ¢ or d (in Late 
Egyptian, d >t). But the Demotice and Coptic forms 
with initial j could only have come from Late Egyptian 
jph and in no way could have developed from Late 
Egyptian dph. Since Late Egyptian dph > Demotic 
jpb/jmph is impossible, we must assume a dialectal 
variation in Late Egyptian rather than the normal shift 
j>d. The Demotic and Coptic forms thus developed 
from the Late Egyptian dialectal variation jph while the 
original borrowing, dph, was discarded. 

82 Vergote, op. cit., p. 51. 

88 Woérterbuch, II, 164; Belegst., 3; Simons, op. cit., 
no. XXXIV, 58. Jirku, Die dgyptischen Listen palas- 
tinensischer und syrischer Ortsnamen, Klio, New Series, 
vol. 25 (Leipzig, 1937), p. 45, no. XXII, 82, lists another 
variant, mktr, corrected to mktr in Simons, op. cit., p. 
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k occurs throughout the Empire period.** The 
fact is that Semitic g was shown in Egyptian 
transcriptions of Semitic words as g or k through- 
out the Empire period.*® 

Now there is no discernable pattern which would 
explain why a scribe chose one spelling in favor of 
another. ‘The answer to this variation in the 
representation of Semitic palatals is, I believe, to 
be found in dialectal variation within Egyptian. 
Worrell makes the following point: 


In the transfer of a word from one language 
to another, it is not the articulation that is 
observed and imitated, but merely the ac- 
coustic effect of the sound. In general, people 
hear only the sounds of their own language, 
or rather, the sounds of their particular dia- 
lect. This leads to substitution through 
accoustic error.*® 


We may carry this statement one step further by 
noting Bloomfield’s definition of a phoneme, the 
“minimum unit of distinctive sound feature.” 
That is, as long as a phoneme retains its distinctive 
characteristics, it will remain the same phoneme. 
But each phoneme in a language possesses a range 
of variability *’ which allows individual speakers of 
that language to effect slightly different produc- 


168, no. XXVI, 82. This example is from the reign of 
Rameses ITI. 

*4 The word first appears in the Execration Texts as 
mktri (Posener, op. cit., no. E5). Thereafter, it appears 
as mktr in the reigns of Thutmosis III (Simons, op. cit., 
no. I, 7lc), Seti II (Anast. V, 20, 2), Rameses III 
(Simons, op. cit., no. XXVII, 82, see preceding note) and 
Rameses XI (Gloss. Gol., 6, 1). Demotie shows mktr 
and Coptic, meétdl. The Coptic form must be, as Al- 
bright correctly suggests (Vocalization, no. XIX A, 8), 
a second borrowing due to the vocalization of the first 
syllable which reflects the shift of Canaanite *magdal(a) 
to Hebrew migdél. The Coptic form also shows evidence 
of a second palatalization which took place in Egyptian 
early in the First Millenium B.c.; ef. Vergote, op. cit., 
pp. 37-38. 

85 Cf. Semitic Vbrkt, “pool,” = Late Egyptian bdrkt, 
brgt. All the palatals show a similar variation. The 
Canaanite place-name, Carchamesh, for example, appears 
in Egyptian as Krkms (Thutmosis III, Rameses III), 
Qrqms (Amenhotep II, Ramesses II) and Grgmé 


(Rameses II). 
8° Worrell, Coptic Sounds, p. 47. Note also Gray’s dis- 
cussion of “imperfect auditional imitation” in his 
Foundations of Language (New York, 1939), pp. 85 ff. 
*7 Also called “ latitude of correctness” or “ phonetic 
latitude ”; cf. Jespersen, Language. Its Nature, Develop- 
ment and Origin (London, 1922), pp. 282-83. 
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tions of a given phoneme. We thus have several 
principles of dialectal variation which will cause 
changes in spelling when a word is borrowed: 
(1) the speech habits of individual speakers of a 
language, (2) the range of variability for any 
given phoneme and (3) changes which come about 
through unfamiliarity with foreign phonemes. 
Any one or combination of these principles will 
produce changes in spelling borrowed words. 

We are now in a position to explain the variant 
Egyptian transcriptions of Semitic g, noted above. 
That dialects were spoken in pharaonic Egypt goes 
without question though the official dialect used in 
writing obscures dialectal variations within Egyp- 
tian. We may also assume that Egyptian scribes, 
though trained to write the official dialect, came 
from various parts of the country and had personal 
speech habits which varied from those of their 
colleagues. Likewise, we can be certain that the 
Semitic palatals did not correspond exactly to the 
Egyptian palatals and that within Semitic the 
same principles of dialectal variation noted above 
were in operation. Rather than attempt to find a 
pattern of tendencies in Egyptian transcriptions of 
the Semitic palatals, we should be much closer to 
the truth to ascribe such variations in spelling to 
the phonetic principles under discussion. It may 
well be that many so-called scribal errors attri- 
buted to ancient copyists are rather the result of 
dialectal variation. 

Dialectal variation within Semitic will also 
affect the phonetic structure of Semitic loans in 
Egyptian. The common Semitic word for “pig” 
has two main dialectal variations, a quadriliteral 
form (e.g., Arabic hanzir) and a triliteral form 
(e.g. Hebrew hézir, Akkadian huziru). This word 
is used in all Semitic dialects as a personal name *™* 
and, as such, is also found in Egyptian. The tri- 
literal form is shown in Egyptian as Hjr,°* which 
must have been taken from a Semitic dialect such 
as Hebrew in which h had already converged with 
h. The quadriliteral form is represented in the 
Egyptian royal name Hnjr, used by two kings of 
the Thirteenth Dynasty. Since Semitic } is nor- 
mally transcribed into Egyptian as h, the name 
Hnjr must come from a Semitic dialect which 
retained a distinction between @ and h. I equate 
without hesitation the Egyptian royal name Hnjr 
with the Ugaritic personal name bn hnzr, noting 





*@T Chron. 24: 15; Neh. 10: 20; CAD VI, 266a. 
** Ranke, op. cit., p. 261, no. 18. 


that this equation has significant historical conse- 
quences.*® 

A further example of dialectal variation in 
Semitic is a word for “leather (or bronze) armor” 
found throughout Semitic with a wide variation 
in the initial sibilant. In Hebrew, it appears as 
siryon or Siryén.*° In Akkadian, it is written 
sertam or Seriam ** and in Ugaritic, as tryn.*? Due 
to the variation in the initial sibilant, this word 
must be considered a foreign loan in Semitic 
though the original source remains obscure.*? This 
term was borrowed into Late Egyptian from some 
Semitic source as éryn and appears frequently in 
texts of the Empire Period.** The Egyptian term 
had to originate in a Semitic form with an initial 
s since this Semitic phoneme was always borrowed 
into Late Egyptian as s or é.* 


°° For a full discussion of this equation, see my forth- 
coming article, “ Comparative Studies in Egyptian and 
Ugaritic,” JNES, XX (1961), no. 1. 

40 With s: Jer. 46:4; 51:3. With §: I Sam. 17:5, 38; 
II Chron. 26:14; Neh. 4:16(10). Other Hebrew variants 
are sirydn, in I Kings 22:34; II Chron. 18:33; Isa. 
59:17; and a feminine (poetic?) siryd, in Job 41:26(18). 

41 sqa-ri-am in the Amarna Letters; cf. Gordon, 
Ugaritic Manual, Glossary, no. 2073. 

42 Loc. cit. 

48In a letter of May 14, 1959, Prof. Gordon says: 
“The occurrence of saryaém, “armor,” in the Nuzu 
tablets shows it was current in Hurrian communities. 
However, I know of no proof that it was of Hurrian 
origin; it doubtless was introduced to the Semites by 
non-Semitic warlords, a priori, the Hurrians are only 
one of the good possibilities.” Albright, Vocalization, 
no. IV, 15, suggests the word might be of Amorite origin 
while Gardiner, Ancient Egyptian Onomastica (Oxford, 
1947), I, p. 68*, notes merely that the word is Semitic. 
While the question of origin is still open, the word must 
originally be non-Semitic. 

44 Burchardt, Die altkanaandischen Fremdworte und 
Eigennamen im Aegyptischen. (Leipzig, 1909-10), II, 
no. 1162. Noted previously by Bondi, Dem hebrdisch- 
phoénizischen Sprachsweige angehorige Lehnwérter ... 
(Leipzig, 1886), p. 87. 

‘SLate Egyptian sgr, “castle,” = Semitic /sgr, 
“ close,’ Hebrew s¢egér, “enclosure”; Late Egyptian 
swbb, “take a round-about way,” = Semitic ./sbb, 
“turn, go round”; Late Egyptian épr, “scribe,” = 
Semitic spr, “write; scribe”; Late Egyptian iér, 
“ prisoner,” = Hebrew ’asir, “prisoner.” Egyptian é 
never represents Semitic § or ¢ in Late Egyptian loans 
though it can represent Semitic z: Late Egyptian ébnk, 
“ metal vessel,” = Akkadian zabnaku, “ vessel” (Amarna 
Letters); Late Egyptian ké(n), kj(n), “ charioteer,” = 
Akkadian kuzi, Ugaritic key, Alalakh kizu. It is 
possible that this latter phonetic equation (Egyptian 
€ = Semitic z) is restricted to West Semitic. 








WORDS FOR “PRINTING BLOCK” AND THE ORIGIN OF PRINTING 


Rospert SHAFER?! 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


THE CONCLUSION THAT PRINTING originated in 
China has not seriously been questioned. The 
Orientalist, Berthold Laufer, concluded that Ti- 
betan par “printing block” was derived from 
Chinese pan® (Laufer’s transcription).? Laufer 
was no doubt influenced by the current idea that 
printing originated in China. But later research 
makes Laufer’s conclusion quite impossible. 

First we must notice that Tibetan par is a 
modern form. Laufer remarked that “Over the 
entrance to the library of the monastery sku-dbum 
(Kumbum) I read the legend dpar-gyi lha k‘an 
no-mts‘ar rin-ts‘en glin ‘the library, the temple- 
hall of wonderful treasures.”* But Schmidt 
wrote the word for “ printing block” as spar. So 
we have three forms given for the Tibetan word: 
dpar, spar, and par. 

Can we reconcile these diverse forms? Yes, we 
can see the development of classical Tibetan dp- to 
sp- in the Burig (Purik) and Ladwags dialects 
and to simple p- in the dialect of Lahul: classical 
Tibetan dpe “pattern, model, book,” Burig and 
Ladwags spe, Lahul pe; or classical Tibetan dpyi 
“hip,” Ladwags spi, Lahul pt. 

So Laufer found the old classical Tibetan form 
dpar in the inscription, Schmidt the western dia- 
lect form spar, but Jaschke only par, as he wrote 
many words in the pronunciation of Lahul when 
he could not find them in the literary works avail- 
able to him. And one can be certain that Jischke 
did not find the form par in the literature, because 
he cited no references for his numerous examples 
of this word. 

Having established that the classical Tibetan 
form was dpar, we now have two reasons for de- 
ciding that Tibetan could not have borrowed the 
word from Chinese, but that Chinese could have 
borrowed the word from Tibetan. 

If the Tibetans had borrowed the word from 
Chinese, why would they have prefixed a d- that 
was not originally there and why would they have 


1The writer is indebted to Dr. A. W. Hummel, Prof. 
Bernhard Geiger, and Prof. P. Demiéville for certain 
bibliographical references. 

2“ Loan words in Tibetan,” 7'P, ser. 2, XVII (1916), 
512. 

* Op. cit., p. 512, n. 


changed the final n to r? 
no sense at all. 

When we reject the Laufer conclusion, two hy- 
potheses are possible: 


The hypothesis makes 


1. There was a Sino-Tibetan form dpar, which 
Tibetan inscriptions preserved. But by Ancient 
Chinese times d- (like most “ prefixes”) had 
dropped in Chinese, and Sino-Tibetan -r had be- 
come Ancient Chinese -n or zero, as I have shown 
elsewhere.* 

2. There was a Tibetan form dpar which by 
T‘ang times would be pronounced par in a good 
part of Tibet. This could have been borrowed into 
Chinese as pan.® 

By either of these hypotheses we must begin to 
take into account that there was an intimate con- 
nection between Tibet and China in the develop- 
ment of printing, a connection which has hereto- 
fore been neglected in discussions of the subject. 

In connection with classical Tibetan dpar, we 
must consider Tsangla par. Tsangla is not a dia- 
lect of Tibetan, but the language most closely 
related to it. It has borrowed extensively from 
Tibetan, and it is impossible from the form to say 
whether Tsangla par is a loan word from a modern 
Tibetan dialect or native to Tsangla. But its sig- 
nificance lies in its meaning “impression (of a 


*“ Problems in Sino-Tibetan Phonetics,’ JAOS, 64 
(1944), Tables 23, 22. 

5“ Prefixes,” such as the d- of dpar, had generally 
dropped in Tibet by T‘ang times except after vowels, 
judging by Chinese transcriptions of Tibetan. But Ti- 
betan -r was transcribed -t by the Chinese in T‘ang 
times, as Karlgren remarked, so one might have to 
assume that dpar was borrowed by the Chinese before 
the T‘ang dynasty. But while Karlgren may be right 
in assigning the Chinese transcription of Arsak as 
-@n-siak> to the Han period, it is not so clear that the 
transcription of foreign -r as m in Chinese did not extend 
into later times in some dialects of Chinese. For F. W. 
Thomas mentioned a Chinese translation of the Prophecy 
of the Li Country (Khotan), which Pelliot assigned to 
the first half of the ninth century, and in a footnote 
Thomas gave the Chinese transliteration of TJsar-ma 
(monastery) as 7’san-mo (AM, II [1925], 252; Tibetan 
Literary Texts and Documents concerning Chinese Tur- 
kestan, Pt. 1 [London, 1935], 50, 80 n. 11). And O. 
Franke mentioned a Cantonese transcription of English 
water as hua-tune ca. 1907 a.p. (SBAW [1934], 253). 
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seal).” For Carter believed that printing de- 
veloped from seal impressions® and here we have 
this early usage preserved in a word either bor- 
rowed from a Tibetan dialect or occurring in a 
language spoken on the borders of Tibet and most 
closely allied to Tibetan. 

The essential meaning of Tibetan par (as 
Jaschke wrote it), was, he seemed to think, “form, 
mould.” He had probably seen most of the types 
of moulds used in his area, and we must accord 
some weight to his opinion. 

Dr. Lucian Scherman kindly furnished the little 
information on Tibetan moulds I have been able 
to gather. He brought to the Munich Museum 
from the Ghossa monastery near Darjeeling a 
wooden mould 36 cm. long called sin-par. It had 
incised figures of the 12 zodiac animals, the Chi- 
nese pa-kua (pharkha?), sun, moon, nine planets, 
ete., used to impress the desired figures into dough 
for making cakes for religious offerings. There 
are also moulds for tsa-tsa, the miniature conical 
figures of clay used as offerings. One may guess 
that moulds for soft materials such as dough or 
clay would be the first types used, perhaps even 
earlier than seal impressions.’ 

Carter deduced that the charm was the transi- 
tion from the seal to the block print. And he 
seems to have been on the verge of discovering the 
intimate connection between Tibet and China in 
the invention of printing when in the second edi- 
tion he reproduced Tibetan charm prints, with the 
statement that though they “may not be earlier 
than the twelfth century ”—he was actually unable 
to date them—“ they represent a survival of the 
most primitive form of block printing.” 

Either of the hypotheses presented here linking 
Tibet and China in originating block printing, 
should consider the places where it first appeared 
in China: ® 

Pelliot found a wooden stamp at Kutcha, eastern 
Turkestan, in a deposit dating not later than 800. 

Printed textiles appeared in Tun-huang, with 


*Thomas Francis Carter, The Invention of Printing 
in China and its Spread Westward, New York, 1925, 
2d ed., rev., 1955. 

7L. Austine Waddell said that images “are often cast 
as bas-reliefs, in moulds, and are formed of papier- 
maché, or clay, bread-dough, compressed incense, or 
variously tinted butter, ...” (The Buddhism of Tibet 
or Lamaism, 2d ed., 1934, p. 329). 

* Carter, op. cit., 2d ed., p. 14. 

* From Carter, op. cit., or Paul Pelliot, Les Débuts de 
VImprimerie en Chine (Paris, 1953), pp. 40-41. 


conventionalized animals: horses, deer, and ducks. 
In 868 the Diamond Sutra, the Chinese version 
of the Vajracchedika prajiapadramita, was printed. 
It is the oldest dated book. Sir Aurel Stein found 
it at Tun-huang, in present Kansu. 

Liu P‘ien described in 883 the books he saw at 
Chengtu on divination, geomancy, the nine celestial 
palaces, the five planets, etc. 

The Japanese monk Shi-ei stayed three years at 
Ch‘ang-an and left then in 865 with two diction- 
aries believed to have been printed. 

The poet Ssu-k‘ung Tu (837-908) wrote that 
the printed copies of the vinaya were burned dur- 
ing the troubles at Loyang (845? or 880?). 

On Dec. 29, 835, the chieh-tu-shih (imperial 
commissioner) of eastern Szechuan, Feng Su, pro- 
posed that an imperial edict forbid printing 
calendars by wood block. 

The oasis of Turfan in Sinkiang furnished the 
greatest quantity and the greatest variety of early 
block prints. 

If one locates these points on the map, he wili 
find they form an arc about Tibet on the north and 
east. When a scholar finds points forming an arc 
he is inclined to seek the source of the movement 
in the center of the circle the are would form if 
extended. In that case we should have to place the 
origin of printing in Tibet. That would suppose 
that the invention had its origin in a less civilized 
country only to pass to one more highly civilized. 
Precisely. I remember a French student telling me 
that France had originated many inventions for 
which other countries had received the credit be- 
cause they developed them. I believe him. Mar- 
coni, an Italian, invented wireless. But if a good 
part of the world were destroyed tomorrow in an 
atomic war, the United States would probably get 
the credit for the invention for we would have left 
behind so much evidence of the development of 
radio, television, etc. 

However, the invention of printing in Tibet, I 
present only as a hypothesis, deserving further 
investigation. Our Oriental libraries seem to have 
collected editions of the Tibetan classics, with no 
attempt to get the oldest editions or the editions 
from the oldest printing blocks, but only the best- 
looking editions. No one seems to have made a 
serious study of printing and its predecessors in 
Tibet. 
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AL-BIRUNI ON THE TIME OF DAY FROM SHADOW LENGTHS 


Marisz-LovuiseE DAVIDIAN 


THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY OF BEIRUT 


1. INTRODUCTION 


THE GREAT ELEVENTH CENTURY scholar and 
scientist Abii Rayhan al-Birini composed a work 
on shadows, the twenty-third chapter of which lists 
a number of methods for telling the time. This 
paper presents and discusses these rules. 

They fall easily into two classes: a simple 
arithmetical procedures which give results only 
approximately correct, and b precise expressions 
using trigonometric functions. Although the text 
gives no indications of the time or place of origin 
of the rules, it is natural to suppose that those of 
a are from a much more primitive and probably 
earlier stratum of development than those of bD. 
Birtini names his immediate sources, Indian, Sa- 
sanian Iranian, or early Islamic, some of them well 
known and available to us, some known but no 
longer extant, others completely unheard of except 


for his mention. Hence his material is of great 
assistance in establishing relations between various 
ancient and medieval astronomical documents. 

References in square brackets are to the numbers 
of the bibliography which follows the paper. The 
Arabic text of Biriini’s treatise has been published 
as [1]. Passages in [1] will be indicated by pairs 
of numbers separated by a colon and referring to 
page and line of the text. In the preparation of 
this paper a translation made by Professor E. S. 
Kennedy was used, at whose suggestion the study 
was undertaken. 


2. Tue PROBLEM 


The apparent path of the sun in the celestial 
sphere during the course of each day is a circle 
(SHJ in the figure) either parallel to the celestial 
equator or, at the equinoxes, coinciding with it. 
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If a vertical stick, a gnomon of length EG, is 
erected on a level surface with its foot at G, its 
shadow at time ¢ will be s; as shown, the sun then 
being at H. At noon, when the sun crosses the 
meridian at J, the noon shadow of the gnomon will 
be S,. It was customary to measure the shadow in 
twelfths of the gnomon called digits (Arabic asba‘ 
pl. asabt*). 

The gnomon’s shadow is a function of a;, the 
solar altitude, for 


S¢=12 cot a. 


The time of day measured from sunrise is pro- 
portional to the are SH —/, called in the litera- 
ture the “are of revolution” (al-dayir.) Degrees 
along this arc, or any other parallel to the celestial 
equator, can themselves be regarded as units of 
time. When so used, as was common in medieval 
astronomy, these degrees of time were called 
azman. Since one daily revolution of 360 degrees 
corresponds to twenty-four ordinary hours, the re- 
lation between azmdan, d, and time in hours, f, is 


d= 15t. 


Another common unit for measuring time was 
the “unequal,” or “temporal” hour (al-sa‘at 
al-zamaniya), 7, defined for any particular day as 
being one twelfth the duration of daylight. The 
length of an unequal hour is a function of the 
latitude of the locality, ¢, and the solar declina- 
tion, 8. At the equinoxes (when §= 0°) unequal 
and equal hours are the same; during the spring 
and summer the unequal hours exceed the equal 
hours in length; at all other times they are shorter 
than the equal hours. 

On our figure are SJ is “half the arc of day- 
light” (nisf gaws al-nahar), here denoted by @. 
If the hour angle, are HJ is called h, 


9—=h-+d, 


and the time of day in unequal hours measured 
from sunrise will be 


r= 64/0. 


Finally, given the prevalence of the sexagesimal 
system, it was natural to apply it to the funda- 
mental units of time, the length of a day and a 
night, and to speak of “minutes of the day” 
(daga’iq al-ayam), these being sixtieths of the civil 
day. In the Sanskrit sources the minute of the 


day is variously called ghati, ghatika, nddi, or 
nadika (cf. [3], p. xxix; [11], p. 9; [4], p. 6). 
Birini from time to time uses the term kabk.ri 
(? 126:16, 136:10, etc.) a word of uncertain 
provenance. 

To convert from minutes of the day into equal 
hours one multiplies by 2/5; from degrees of revo- 
lution to minutes of the day the coefficient is 1/6. 

A precise expression for the functional relation 
between the shadow (s;) and the hour angle (%) 
inevitably involves trigonometric functions. These 
were utilized in medieval times, but in a form 
differing from their modern counterparts to the 
extent that the radius of the defining circle was not 
usually taken as unity. We will distinguish be- 
tween the medieval and modern forms by using the 
customary abbreviations, but with an initial capital 
for the former. When it is necessary to avoid 
ambiguity the radius (R) of the defining circle 
will be displayed as a subscript. Thus, for in- 
stance 

Sing a=R sina. 


A function encountered in the source is the 
“versed sine” (abbreviated vers, Arabic al-jayb 
al-ma‘kiis, or al-sahm) defined as 


Versrp a= R— Cospa=R (1— cosa). 


The versed sine of half the are of daylight 
(Vers 0), is the “day sine” (jayb al-nahar, San- 
skrit antyda). 

The term “hypotenuse of the shadow” (qutr 
al-zill) occurs frequently in the literature. On our 
figure it is 


EK = hyp s; = 12 esc a; = Cscy2 at. 


38. THe APPROXIMATE SOLUTIONS 


The various approximate rules given in the 
source either are equivalent to or are variants 
upon the expression 


72 12 
Q) +0) —~—P ag —8( Ss)’ 


for the time in unequal hours from sunrise until 
the instant of the observation, provided it is in the 
forenoon ; otherwise 7 is the time remaining until 
sunset. 

One can only guess at how the method was 
obtained. Since the shadew is infinite at sunrise 
and sunset and a minimum at noon, the simplest 
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arithmetical arrangement for estimating the time 
since sunrise would seem to involve a fraction with 
Ss; in the denominator, for then +r would vanish at 
sunrise. A second boundary condition is that the 
scheme give noon as six o’clock, i.e. r(s,) = 6, 
and this also is satisfied by (1). The presence of 
the twelve in numerator and denominator is doubt- 
less due to the twelvefold division of the gnomon. 
If the length of the gnomon were taken as the unit 
the rule would become 


r—6(-—57): 


Biriini says (142:7) that because the Hindu 
zijes are composed in verses called sloka, certain 
partisans (ashadb) of the Sindhind in imitation 
wrote their zij in Arabic verse. He then quotes 
(142:9-143:7) from this document the passage in 
which (1) is given. Sindhind is a transliteration 
of the Sanskrit siddhanta. (Cf. [6], p. 129, and 
[7], p. 120.) 

Biriini then gives (143:9-144:9) a second verse 
passage, an excerpt from the astronomical ode 
written by the early Islamic scientist Muhammad 
bin Ibrahim al-Fazari (fl. 780, see [7], p. 119). 
This work of al-Fazari is mentioned elsewhere in 
the literature ([3], p. 5), but to our knowledge 
only this fragment has survived. It also gives (1). 

In a section (140:19-141:10) preceding this 
Biriini ascribes to the thirteenth treatise of Brah- 
magupta’s Brahmasiddhanta a rule for finding the 
minutes of the day from sunrise until the time of 
the observation. It is 


(3) 


(2) 


- 
Ss: +1?’ 


where 6 is measured in minutes of the day and 
is measured in gnomon lengths. This is not 
equivalent to (1) or (2) above except when s, = 0, 
that is, when the sun culminates in the zenith. If 
S, is small the two rules give results near each 
other. 

In response to an inquiry, Dr. K. 8. Shukla of 
Lucknow University writes that the Brahmasphu- 
tasiddhanta, xii:52 as translated by Colebrooke 
says: 


The half day being divided by the shadow (measured 
in lengths of the gnomon) added to one, the quotient 
is tae elapsed or the remaining portion of the day, 
morning or evening. 
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This is clearly our (3). The Brahmasphutasid- 
dhanta was written by Brahmagupta in 628 and is 
based on a more ancient work, the Brahmasid- 
dhanta, now lost. Our passage is also of interest 
because of the fact that the Sindhind is sometimes 
((10], p. 141) identified with an Arabic transla- 
tion of the Brahmasphutasiddhanta and associated 
with the name of al-Fazari. Here the difference 
between rules (1) and (2), the former strongly 
connected with the Sindhind and with al-Fazari, 
the latter attested for the Brahmasphutasiddhanta, 
reinforces the theory that the word Sindhind does 
not refer to a single book, but to a class of different 
though related treatises. 

Biriini agrees with the judgment of one Barata- 
swam (? Bhatta-svimi) an individual otherwise 
unknown to us, that rule (3) is invalid. 

In another passage (139:7-140:18) he says that 
the majority of the Hindus use a rule he found in 
the Pulisasiddhanta which prescribes dividing the 
sum of twelve plus the number of digits between 
the two shadows into the product of six times the 
arc of daylight measured in minutes of the day. 
That is, form 


6 (26) 12 
(4) 08 (Sa) 
to obtain, in the forenoon, the minutes of the day 
from sunrise to the time of the observation, and 
for the afternoon the minutes of the day from the 
observation until sunset. It is clear that this rule 
is equivalent to (1). 

The Pulisasiddhanta has been regarded as 4 
Sanskrit version of a work by the fourth century 
Paulus Alexandrinus. However, Professor B. L. 
van der Waerden, who read a preliminary version 
of this paper has pointed out that there seem to 
have been two documents known by the name 
Pulisasiddhanta, the later one a drastically revised 
version of the earlier. 

Of the approximate solutions given in our source 
there remains one (141:1i-142:6), found by 
Biriini in one of the Indian books translated into 
Arabic in the early days of the Abbasid dynasty. 
The rule says 


Measure the shadow of the gnomon at the time, 
and add to it twelve always, and subtract the noon 
shadow from what results. Then multiply the 


ghilijat of half the day(light) for your day by 
six always, and divide the result by what remains to 
you, and what results, double it. 


Take a fifth of 
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it, and it will be the hours passed before noon, or 
remaining after it. 


Biraini explains that ghilija is a word for 
minutes of the day “in one of their languages,” 
but he has encountered it in no other context. On 
this basis the rule, expressed in modern symbols, is 


® Bees) hele 


where @ is in ghtlijat. This does not make sense. 
The passage could be restored by reading “ multi- 
ply the ghilijat of half the (civil) day .. .”, thus 
introducing a factor of two to obtain the coefficient 
of 2/5 needed for converting minutes of the day 
into hours. But the text has nahdr, “ daylight,” 
and not yawm, “ civil day.” 

To the best of our knowledge the rule (1) occurs 
in the extant literature in only one other place. 
According to Professor O. Neugebauer the Pafica- 
Siddhantika, ii:11-13, of Varahamihira (c. 550), 
quoting from the Vasistha-Siddhanta, gives 


36 
12 + s:— Sy 


as the forenoon difference between the longitudes 
of the sun and the horoscope (or the setting point 
for the afternoon) at time ¢, measured in zodiacal 
signs. This is equivalent to (1), but it purports 
to give ecliptic rather than equatorial distances. 


(6) 


4. Tur Exact SoLutions 


The basic form of the trigonometric solution is 
established by Biriini (146:3-147:14) as 


(7) Vers h = Vers pb hyp Sn ° Vers 6 
hyp Ss: 

Csc dn * Vers 0 
Csc a 





== Vers 6 — 





This is trivially equivalent to the form 
(8) d=6—h 





= §—arc Vers (vers 6— win te - Vers *) 


SiN dy 


given by the early Islamic astronomer Habash 
al-Hasib (fi. 850) and proved by Abi al-Wafa’ 
al-Biizjani, a younger contemporary of Birini 
(cf. [9]). 

Birini quotes (150:9-151:18) a rule from 
Brahmagupta’s Khandakhadyaka expressible as 





Vers 0 + hyp Sa 
h = 
(9) hare Vers (Verso— —— ), 


where fA is in minutes of the day. A translation 
of this Sanskrit document has been published, and 
it gives ([3], iii, 15, p. 75) the rule in the same 
terms as Birini’s translation. 

A passage of great interest (148:13-150:8) 
gives the cognate material from the Zij al-Shah 
(cf. [5]), a set of astronomical tables produced 
in Sasanian Iran and influential in early Islamic 
times but no longer extant. The paragraph first 
states that 


1800 
Sina; 





(10) hyp s; = 


The length of the gnomon being twelve, it fol- 
lows that the RF for trigonometric functions in the 
Shah Zij must be 150. This is fully confirmed by 
the rule next given for finding h in terms of s;. 
It is 
(11) Cosh = 150 —( Vers g— Yen’ aise, 

YP St 


which becomes (7) if one subtracts 150 from both 
sides and multiplies by minus one, but only if 
R= 150. 

The same F is used in the Khandakhdadyaka, this 
being only one of many elements in common 
between the two documents. 

Birini quotes (147: 15-18) a rule by Ya‘qib ibn 
Tariq (fl. 770, [3], p. 4), like al-Fazari one of 
the scholars involved in the transmission of Indian 
and Iranian science to the Islamic world. He is 
reported to have composed astronomical tables 
based on the Sindhind. 


Ya‘qiib’s rule amounts to forming the expression 


1800 150 
7m) (= >) SiN Gy 


We can show that this is from the special case 
of (7) for a day at an equinox, when 80° and 
690°. For then Vers 6=R—150, and (7) 
becomes 


Rhyp s, 
R—Cos wh — R—( hyp s ) 


—R ( 1800 ) 150 
= hyp 8:7 Sin 150 dn’ 


by use of (10). So the rule (12) gives Cos h 
at an equinox or near it. 
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The concluding sections of the chapter contain 
material which enable us to restore part of the 
contents of two lost Sanskrit works frequently 
referred to by Birini. 

The first of these is the Karanasara (cf. [10], 
p. 142), written by VateSvara (or VitteSvara), son 
of Bhadatta of Nagarapura. Biriini gives (152:3) 
the following rule from the Karanasara: 


Vers 0 (hyp s; — hyp Sp) 
hyp Ss; 





(13) Vers h= 


which is equivalent to (7). 

Later on there appears (153:4), also from the 
Karanasara, a rule for performing the inverse 
operation, that is, given A find s;. It is 


Vers 6 > hyp Sp 
Sin (6-h-e) + Sin e’ 


where e=0-—90° is the “equation of half the 

daylight” (ta‘dil nisf al-nahdr). The expression 

(14) reappears in almost identical form in the 

work of Abi al-Wafa’ referred to above (cf. [4]). 
A slight variant on (14) is 


(14) 





hyp 8:= 


Vers 0+ hyp sp 
Vers 6— Vers h’ 





(15) hyp $= 
reproduced by Birtini (152:8) as being from the 
second Sanskrit work, the Karanatilaka. This was 
written at Benares in 966. Dr. David Pingree 
writes that manuscripts of Biriini’s Arabic transla- 
tion of this book may well still be in existence in 
India, that the Archeological Survey of India, 
Annual Report 29, 1929-30, pp. 232-233, reports a 
copy at Ahmadabad at the time the report was 
printed. 

The equivalence of (14) and (15) with each 
other and with (7) is seen immediately upon 
observing that Sin(6-h-e) —Sin(90°-h) —Cos h 
and that since e—0@—90°, Sin e——Cos 6. 
Moreover 


Vers 6— Vers h = (R— Cos 6) — (R— Cos h) 
= Cos h—Cos 0. 


5. AccURACY OF THE ARITHMETICAL METHODS 


It is instructive to compare the difference be- 
tween time determinations obtained by use of the 
approximate and the precise methods. The results 
are displayed in the table below; in which all the 
entries are in degrees. The solar altitude (a;) was 
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taken as independent variable and the resulting d 
computed, both by the arithmetical relation (1) 
and the trigonometric rule (7), at fifteen degree 
intervals of a; The parameters ¢ and 8 affect the 
results in both cases. For the table the local lati- 
tude was maintained constant at ¢=— 30°, a rea- 
sonable assumption for many localities in India, 
Iran, and Iraq. The first section of the table is 
computed for a day at an equinox; the second is 
for an occasion when 615°. 



































h 
at arithmetical § trigonometric | error 
> = 30° S=—= 0° 

0° 0° 0° 0° 
15 17.4 21.7 4.3 
30 35.3 41.8 6.5 
45 54.7 63.3 8.6 
60 90 90 0 

0 0 0 0 
15 17.8 22.2 4.4 
30 35.3 40.1 4.8 
45 52.6 57.1 4.5 
60 70.6 75.5 4.9 
75 98.9 98.9 0 
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IRAQI CHILDREN’S RHYMES? 
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THIS COLLECTION of twelve Iraqi children’s 
rhymes is presented primarily as a sample study 
of Iraqi folklore. Up to the present time the folk 
literature of Iraq has been very little studied,? 


1Ferguson and Rice are jointly responsible for the 

elicitation of the rhymes, the initial interpretations and 

the arrangement of the study; the comparative material 

was added by Ferguson, who assumed final editorial 

responsibility for the study. 

*The following may serve as a bibliography for the 

field: 

Folktales 

Cambell, C. G., Tales from the Are®d tribes (New York, 
1950). 

, From town and tribe (London, 1952). 

Stevens, E. S., Folk-tales of ‘Iraq (London, 1931). 

Meissner, B., ‘“‘ Neuarabische Geschichten aus dem Irak ” 
Beitraége zur Assyr. u. sem. Sprachwissenschaft 5, 1 
(1903), i-lviii, 1-48. 

Mehdy, Alice, “ Folktales from Iraq ” Southern Folklore 
Quarterly, 28 (1954), 229-32. 

Proverbs; See Section X Iraq (pp. 80-81) in C. A. 
Ferguson and J. M. Echols, “ Critical bibliography 
of spoken Arabic proverb literature” JAF, 65 
(1952), 67-84. Add now A. B. Allen, “ Some Iraqi 
proverbs and proverbial phrases,” JAOS, 75 (1955), 
122-125. 

Rhymes and folksongs 

Eilers, W., Zwélf irakische Vierzeiler mit Umschrift, 
Ubersetzung und Erliuterungen (Leipzig, 1942). 

Ritter, H., “ Mesopotamische Studien II. Vierzig ara- 
bische Volkslieder ” Islam, 10 (1920), 120-133. 

“Mesopotamische Studien III. Arabische 
Kriegspoesie aus Mesopotamien und dem Irak” 
Islam 13 (1923), 268-277. 

Sachau, E., Arabische Volkslieder aus Mesopotamien 
(Berlin, 1889). 








and the collection is intended to serve as a stimulus 
for more extended study of this material, especially 
by Iraqis. 

The entire study is based on the recollections of 
a single Iraqi speaker, and for this reason generali- 
zations both with regard to the distribution of the 
items and to their place in the culture are made in 
a very tentative fashion. The Iraqi who furnished 
the information for the study is Dr. Thomas 
Mansy, a Chaldean Christian of Baghdad. He is 
the source not only of the text of the rhymes but 
also of some of the explanatory material and is 
referred to below by the symbol M. The original 
elicitation took place in Washington, D.C. in 
January 1952, and before final preparation of the 
collection for publication it was submitted to two 
other Iraqis for comments; in several instances 
this additional information has also been utilized. 

The rhymes are treated below in four groups: 
rhymes connected with folktales, counting-out 
thymes, lullabies, and miscellaneous. First the 
text of each rhyme is given in phonemic transcrip- 
tion * with line by line translation beside it. This 


Riddles 
Meissner, B., “ Neuarabische Sprichwérter und Ritsel 
aus dem Irak” MSOS 4, 2 (1901), 137-174. 

8 The phonemic transcription is based on the analysis 
of the authors and uses the following symbols: conso- 
nants’ béddSdtSfifgghHjkilmmnppqrsg 
Stt@wkxyz‘*; five long vowels aa ee ii 00 uu, four 
short vowels a io u. Citations from other works are 
normalized to this transcription. The contrast 9:i noted 
for some speakers of Iraqi Arabic is ignored here. 
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is followed by (1) notes on unusual linguistic 
features, (2) comments on the content of the 
rhyme and a statement about the use of the rhyme, 
and (3) cross references. 


RHYMES CONNECTED WITH FOLKTALES 


1. éaan wmaa éaan 
‘alalla wittiklaan 


There was and there wasn’t. 
On God and the Reliance. 


The form wittiklaan is difficult to explain. The 
expected phrase would be ‘alalla ttiklaan ‘ Reliance 
is on God’ and this is found in most citations of 
this rhyme, but the form with w—‘and’ occurs 
also in Stevens, p. 10. 

Used regularly as introductory formula to folk- 
tales “once upon a time.” Used by both Muslims 
and Christians. 

Given in Stevens p. xiii. 


A similar rhyme is 
used in the Syrian area: 


kaan maa kaan Hatta 
kaan 
kaan fil ’adiim zzamaan 


There was, was not, until 
there was. 
There was in ancient times. 


The first part of this formula, “was, was not,” is 
widespread in the Middle East as a part of intro- 
ductory formulas for folktales. Cf. Turkish biri 


varmis birt yokmus, Persian yeki bud yeki nebud, 
and the similar phrase in Armenian. 

The introductory formula listed in Stevens for 
Muslims sounded familiar to M but was not vividly 
remembered, as this one was. 

In one of the folktales in Stevens the rhyme 
occurs with an additional line: 


kull man ‘aleehu Sanb yiquul istagfir allaah. 
Whoever has sinned must say ‘I ask forgiveness of 
God.’ 
. Ginna tidkum wjeena We were at your house and 
came back. 
And the bride is sad. 
There were three apples. 


wil‘aruus Haziina 

éaan ’aku tlat tiffaa- 
Haat 

wiHda 1-X 

wiHda 1-Y 

wwiHda 1-Z 


One is for X. 
One is for Y. 
And one is for Z. 


The preposition J- ‘for’ in the last three lines 
could also be translated ‘belongs to.’ 

This is a concluding formula for folktales. The 
story teller inserts three names or designations at 
X Y and Z. All three, however, always refer to 
the same person. For example, if the story teller 
is named tuumaas ‘Thomas’ he might say the last 
three lines as follows, referring to himself: 
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wiHda ’ili 
wiHda Ituumaas 
wwiHda lHaaéi liHéaaya 


One is mine, 

One is Thomas’s, 

And one belongs to the tel- 
ler of the story. 


Or, if the story teller chooses to designate one of 
the listeners who is named Mohammed, he might 
say: 

wiHda ’ilak 

wiHda linmHammad 


wwiHda lHaattrijla 
‘ala sskambli 


One is yours, 

One is Mohammed’s, 

And one belongs to the boy 
with his foot on the 
chair. 


The children listening to the story enjoy having 

the apples all turn out to belong to the same person. 
A similar concluding formula, including an 

extra half line and without the “apple” sequence, 

is given in Stevens p. xiil: 

We were at your house and 
we came back. 

And the tambourine is rat- 
tling. 

And the bride is sad. 


kunna ‘idkum wjiina 
widdaff mgarg‘a 


wil'aruus Haziina 


The very first element “We were at your house 
and came back” is found elsewhere in the Arab 
world. See J. Oestrup Contes de Damas (Leiden, 
1897) pp. 8-9. 

A version of the “apple” sequence is also given 
in Stevens p. 73 as an independent concluding 
formula. It differs from M’s version in minor 
points of the first line and it is not clear whether 
all three apples are attributed to the same person. 
The text is: 


One is mine 
One is for the story teller 


waaHida ’ili 

waaHida liltiHéi 
lHéaaya 

waaHida liltisma‘ 
lHéaaya 


One for her who hears the 
story. 


The story teller was a woman so it is possible all 
three references are to her, but the listener 
(Stevens) was also a woman so that the reference 
of the last line is ambiguous. After these three 
lines the story teller added 


And the peels are for the 
Sultan. 


wilgqSuur lisgultaan 


which she altered to 


And the peels are for the 
mare. 


wilqSuur lilfarasi 
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This is a story, 

Half of it is a lie. 

And if our house were near, 
I’d bring you 

A platter of chickpeas 

A platter of chickpeas 


. haadi Héaaya 
nigha ¢idbaaya 
wloo beetna gariib 
tint ajiibilkum 
tibag Himmis 
wtibag izbiib 


The rhyme scheme is aabedb. A tibag is a kind 
of large round plate made of palm fibres and 
bitumen. 

This is also a common concluding formula. An 
almost identical version appears in Stevens p. xiii. 

Investigation of the published folktale material 
shows that if an Iraqi folktale has a concluding 
formula it consists of one or more of five elements. 
These are listed below identified by the symbols 
ABCDE. Three of them also have expanded 
variants B’ C’ E’. Finally, E and E’ have two 
minor variants with “give” for “bring” and 
“handful” for “platter.” The E(’) variant 
“handful” for “platter” is attributed to Mosul, 
but the other variants are not explicitly accounted 
for. 


A We were at your house and we came back 
B_ The bride is sad 
B’ The tambourine is rattling and the bride is 
sad. 
There were three apples, one for X, one for Y, one 
for Z. 
C’ There were three apples... 
for Q. 
This is a story half of it is a lie 
If our house were near 
I would have brought (given) you 
A platter (handful) of raisins. 
E’ If our house were near 
I would have brought (given) you 
A platter (handful) of chickpeas and a platter 
(handful) of raisins. 


, and the peels 


The following concluding nine formulas or for- 
mula sequences occur in the published material: 
A, AB, AB’, AB’C, C, C’, DE, DE’, AE. 

The concluding formulas of folktales in other 
parts of the Arab world, insofar as can be judged 
on the basis of published materials, are quite 
different. Urban Syrian sources (Jerusalem and 
Damascus) have two elements P and Q, with 


‘This analysis is based chiefly on examination cf J. 
Oestrup Contes de Damas (Leyden, 1897); E. Littman 
Modern Arabic Tales (Leyden, 1905), translation of the 
texts now available in E. Littman, Arabische Marzhen 
(Leipzig, 1957) ; and H. Schmidt and P. Kahle, Volkser- 
zihlungen aus Palastina (Gottingen, 1918, 1930). 
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variants ; of these either the sequence PQ or simply 
Q occurs. The Schmidt and Kahle collection of 
Palestinian peasant stories (Bir Zét) has two other 
elements X and Y, with extensions and variants; 
these are mutually exclusive, and X’ is by far the 
commonest. 

P Hakaayti Hakeeta 


fii ‘ibbak (jeebak) Hatteeta 
Q_ tuute tuute (tuutu tuutu) 


My story I’ve told it 

In my pocket I’ve put it. 

Tover tover [nonsense 

words ] 
xalgit (fargit) [Hadduute The story’s over. 
(l1Hadduutu) 

X taar tteer 

X’ taar tteer 
wtitmassu bilxeer 

X” will Say ‘asHaabe 
wtaar tteer 

Y wtaar ‘ajaajha 
w‘a (w‘ala) 


The bird has flown. 

The bird has flown, 

And good evening to you. 
Everything to its owners, 
And the bird has flown. 
And her dust has flown, 
And it’s up to to 

replace it. 


In X the ‘bird’ refers to the story and ‘ The bird 
has flown’ is equivalent to ‘The story is over.’ 
In Y, the ‘her’ refers to the story, and the name 
of the story teller is put in the place of the dash, 
so that the formula means something like: ‘The 
story’s over and it’s up to to tell another 
one.’ 


badaalha 


There was and there wasn’t. 
On God and reliance. 
There was a bird 

Above the oven. 

The cat saw him, 

She jumped on him. 

She fell on the oven, 

The fire ate her up. 


4, éaan wmaa éaan | 
‘alalla wittiklaan || 
éaan ’aku fadd ‘agfuur | 
foog ittannuur || 
Saafata Ibazzuun | 
tifrat ‘alee || 
wig‘at bittannuur | 
’aéalha nnaar || 


The rhyme scheme is aabbcdef, with ef showing 
the assonance -nuur : -naar. 

This is an example of a genre of very brief 
rhymed stories told to and by children. The four 
couplets above constitute the entire story. The 
first line is the usual introductory formula 1. 


COUNTING-OUT RHYMES 


5. dukla bdukla 
béeeri béambar 
miski ‘ambar 
nagla bilbil 
tuuzi btuuzi 
‘appun dappun 
yaarim seerim 
éukkun 


All these words seem to be nonsense words 
except for the following morphemes: the 6 of 
bdukla, béeeri, béambar, btuuz, which is pre- 
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sumably the preposition b- ‘ by, in’; miski ‘musky, 
pertaining to musk’ ; ‘ambar ‘ amber’ ; bilbil ‘ night- 
ingale.’? The presence of ¢ and p in the nonsense 
words suggests that the rhyme is of non-Arabic 
origin, since in Iraqi Arabic p occurs exclusively 
in loanwords and ¢ is frequently of foreign origin. 

This rhyme is used for counting out to deter- 
mine the child who will be “it” for li‘bat Ixitteeba 
‘hide-and-seek.’ The one who is counting out 
points to a different person as he says the stressed 
syllable of each word. 
6. Hajinjali bajinjali 

balloozari 
‘aanya baanya 


fustuq munduq 
zara‘tu zar‘i bilfijil 


Hajinjali bajinjali 
balloozari 

"aanya baanya 

Pistachios, hazel nuts. 

I sowed my field with 
radishes. 

jaiti Hamaama zaqzaqa A dove came cooing. 

’aasi karaasi fisseeti *aasi, chairs, you (f) broke 
wind. 

Get up (f), go out (f) of 
my house. 


guumi tla‘i min beeti 


This rhyme may be incomplete or may exist in 
other versions, since M omitted balloozari on first 
elicitation and later also suggested that line 4 (or 
a new line between 4 and 5?) could end with 
bilmatar ‘in the rain.’ 

The nonsense words of the first line seem non- 
Arabic in form, but since the main body of the 
rhyme is Arabic and even includes a rhyme, it 
would be hazardous to suggest a foreign origin on 
this basis. The presence of echo words in both the 
nonsense and Arabic portions of the text may, how- 
ever, be noted: Hajinjali bajinjali, ’aanya baanya, 
fustug mundugq. The use of echo words in 6- or 
m- is of very limited occurrence in Iraqi Arabic, 
and the few instances citable such as ¢akar makar 
‘no-good people, Sakar makar ‘sugar and the like’ 
definitely suggest Indic origin (cf. for example 
Bengali ¢akor bakor ‘servants and the like’). 

Another linguistic point of interest here is the 
presence of the “Christian Arabic” forms zara‘tu 
and jatti for normal Baghdad zara‘t, jaat. In 
Baghdad one variety of colloquial Arabic is in 
general use. Most Christians of the city, however, 
speak both this general Baghdad dialect and a 
special form of Arabic employed only when talking 
in a completely Christian group. The presence of 
forms of this special dialect identifies this rhyme 
as a Christian version. If there is a version in 
use by Muslims it presumably has the usual 
Baghdad forms. 

A final point of interest is the feminine refer- 
ence throughout. It may be of little significance 
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that the pigeon of line 5 is female since the 
singular of “pigeon” in Arabic is normally femi- 
nine and it requires a special expression to specify 
a male pigeon.’ But it is very striking that the 
three verb forms of the last two lines are feminine 
(fisseeti, guumi, tla‘t), and are always so even if 
the group of children consists entirely of boys. It 
might be suggested that the feminine form fisseeti 
rhymes with beeti ‘my house’ and that this was 
the point of origin for all three feminine forms, 
but this seems doubtful since the masculine fisseet 
could rhyme with lbeet ‘the house ” just as well. 

This rhyme is used to assign blame for silent 
flatulation. The one who is counting out points 
to a different person as he says each word. Inter- 
estingly enough the pointing syllable is not always 
the stressed syllable of the word. 


LULLABIES 


. xiSbati nuudi nuudi 
sallimiili ‘ajjiduudi 


My stick, nod, nod 
Greet my (?) grand- 
parents for me. 
The grandparents have 
gone to Mecca. 

They clothed me in 
thob and _ sesame 
cake (?) 

And where did he hide 
(?) the cake? 

He hid it inside the 
chest. 

And the chest wants a 
key. 

And the key wants a 
blacksmith. 

And the _ blacksmith 
wants money. 

And the bride has the 
money. 

And the bride is in- 
side the bath. 

And the bath wants a 
candle. 
And the candle has 
sunk in the well. 
And the well wants a 
rope. 

And the rope wants a 
rope twister(?). 

And the rope-twister 
wants a buffalo. 

And the buffalo wants 
grass. 

And the grass wants 
rain. 

And God has the rain. 


’ajjiduud saafro Imakka 


‘labbasooni doob wka‘ka 


wilka‘ka ween ’adamma 
’*Samma bbatn issanduug 
wissanduug yiriid miftaaH 
wilmiftaaH yiriid Haddaad 
wilHaddaad yiriid ifluus 
wilfluus ‘ind il‘aruus 
wil‘aruus bbatn ilHammaam 
wilHammaam yjiriid gandiil 
wilgandiil taamis bilbiir 
wilbiir yiriid Habil 
wilHabil yiriid fattaal 
wilfattaal yiriid jaamuus 
wiljaamuus yiriid Haiiid 
wilHaiii8 yiriid matar 


wilmatar ‘ind alla 


5The Hamaama ‘dove’ is the subject of rhyme 10 
below. 
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Only three pairs of lines rhyme 1-2, 3-4, 9-10, 
although there are traces of assonance elsewhere. 

The “stick” of line 1 may refer to the handle 
of the kaaruuk ‘cradle.’ M suggested it might be 
replaced by a girl’s name, e.g. yaa faatma ‘Oh 
Fatima.’ The form ‘ajjidduudi is obscure; an 
Arabic noun does not take both the definite article 
(double 7) and a pronoun ending (-i ‘my’). The 
word ka‘ka ‘sesame cake’ seems out of place in line 
4, and M suggested it might refer to the ‘agaal, the 
band worn around the bedouin headdress to keep 
it in place; the katka is somewhat similar to the 
‘agaal in shape. The water buffalo in lines 16-17 
may refer to the use of the hair of the buffalo’s tail 
for rope making. 

This rhyme has a tune and is sung to children 
as a lullaby. 

An almost identical version appears in Stevens 
p. 95 with an attempted English verse rendering ; 
also a variant for the last five lines is given there: 


kadiiSat ‘ammi saalim 
yoo yoo 

éattaalat 
yoo yoo 

‘indi na‘ja kurdiyya yoo 
yoo 

tiHlib Hugga wiggiyya 
yoo yoo 


il’awaadim 
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The nag of my (paternal) 
Uncle Salim. 

She’s a killer (?) of nice 
people. 

I have a Kurdish nanny- 
goat, 

She gives of milk by the 
gallon, 


wilHabil foog iljabal 
wiljabal yiriid Hadii8 


wilHaSii8 yiriid matar 
wilmatar ‘ind alla 


. ‘indi magzal farreeta 

yoo yoo 

jawwa Sijar Sammeeta 
yoo yoo 

jaa = xaali 
yoo yoo 

nteeta faHal wnaaga 
yoo yoo 

winnaaga muu mar- 
buuta yoo yoo 

‘albas  gagaayib xaali 
yoo yoo 

xaali ya bu ssiidiyya 
yoo yoo 

baHr ilbaHriyya yoo 
yoo 

tiltat minna bnayya yoo 
yoo 

wibnayya miél ilbatta 
yoo yoo 

wtil'ab bigreeS lHinta 
yoo yoo 

yaa rabbi maa tsaa‘idha 
yoo yoo 

saa‘id banaat 
yoo yoo 

‘ijjinjil biida riiSa yoo 
yoo 

yitaarid ‘alkadii8a yoo 
yoo 


manteeta 


ijjinjil 


And the rope is over the 
mountain. 

And the mountain wants 
grass. 

And the grass wants rain. 

And God has the rain. 


I had a spindle and twisted 
(?) it. 
I put it inside a tree. 


My [maternal] uncle came, 
I didn’t give it [to him]. 

I gave him a he-camel and 
a she-camel. 

The she-camel wasn’t tied. 


He put on the braids of my 
uncle. 

My uncle, father of the 
stidiyya. 

Sea of the seaman. 


A little girl came out from 
it. 

And [she was] a girl like 
the duck, 

And she played ? the 
wheat, 

Oh Lord, don’t help her. 


Help the daughters of the ? 
The ? has a feather in his 


hand. 
He gallops on a nag (?) 


wxallat tanja mijfiyya 
yoo yoo 


And she left a pan upside 
down. 


This rhyme is used in playing a children’s game. 
The children join hands and one child says each 
line with the others joining in a chorus on the 
yoo yoo at the end of each line. M also heard this 
at home used by the maid as a lullaby for his 
brother. 

A very similar version is given in Stevens pp. 
96-7; the variations are minor except that the 
yoo yoo refrain is omitted and an additional line 
before the last is given: 


jaa ddiib ‘ar‘arha The wolf came and barked 


at her. 


This line seems to fit in very well and it may be 
assumed that M forgot it or that it was missed in 
our notes. 

The whole rhyme gives the impression of being 
a complicated kind of riddle song, but none of the 
informants could provide any information on this 
score. This kind of children’s game with a refrain 
of yoo yoo is recorded for Aleppo. See G. H. Dal- 
man, Paldstinischer Diwan (Leipzig 1901), pp. 
174-5. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


Oh Lord, make it rain! 

To spite the grainseller. 

In his hand he has his pick. 

He’s walking and bashing 
his head. 


. yaa rabbi mattirha 
‘ala ’anaad il‘alawéi 
biida faasa 
yimSi wyinaggir raasa 


The ordinary spoken form of ‘alawéi is ‘alwaci; 
the form in the rhyme brings the stress to the next 
to last syllable as in the other lines. 

This rhyme is chanted by children when it rains. 


10. kuukuuxti 
ween uuxti 
vilHilla 
Sitaakul 
baajilla 
Sitisrab 
maay alla 
ween itnaam 
bbeet alla 


kuuku my sister 
Where’s my sister? 

In Hilla. 

What does she eat? 
Peas. 

What does she drink? 
The water of God. 
Where does she sleep? 
At the house of God. 


The phrase beet alla ‘house of God’ refers to a 
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church, mosque, or synagogue—the birds sleep on 
the roof. 

This rhyme represents the cry of the Hamaama 
‘dove.’ Doves are seen in gardens, especially 
sitting in trees such as palm trees and their cry is 
imitated as kuuku, which may be expanded to this 
rhyme, which is well known (Stevens, pp. 24, 
294-5; Campbell, Tales, p. 248). Stevens loc. cit. 
lists other conventionalized interpretations of bird 
and animal cries. Cf. also W. Leslau, “ Popular 
interpretations of bird sounds in Ethiopia” JAF 
65 (1952), 361-364; it may be worth noting that 
the Ethiopic dove cry also assumes the birds sleep 
on the church roof. 


11. fuuti fuuti maa ‘aji Go away (f), go away (f), 


I won’t come. 


FERGUSON AND Rice: Iraqi Children’s Rhymes 


dazz ‘alayya pidpid 
xaatuun 
maa ’aji. 


He sent Miss Pussy for me. 
I won’t come. 


This rhyme is one of several which occur in the 
tale of The Crazy Woman. The version in Stevens 
(p. 2) differs in only one word (ba‘a6for dazz) ; 
M did not know the other rhymes of the story. 


12. ‘afriit yaakulni 
sab‘ yaakulni 
diib yaakulni 
Hayya t‘addni 
wamuut ~~ 
bass huwwa laa 
yiktunni 


An ‘afrit may eat me. 

A lion may eat me. 

A wolf may eat me 

A snake may bite me and I 
die. 


But he won’t kill me. 


Apparently a protective charm. Appears in a 
folktale in Stevens p. 133. 





OBSERVATIONS ON BARNETT’S, A CATALOGUE OF THE NIMRUD IVORIES 


Beatrice L. Gorr 


Yate UNIVERSITY 


WHEN A BOOK is as beautiful both in form and 
content as R. D. Barnett’s A Catalogue of the 
Nimrud Ivories, it appears ungrateful of those 
who will use it with so much profit to pick a few 
details for negative criticism. Only because those 
details illustrate errors which result from the usual 
method of studying art forms, do I venture to 
do so. 

On page 35 he says: “ As has been said, the Tall 
Halaf culture thrived in North Syria, and some 
details represented in its art suggest that features 
found in later North Syrian religion and art go 
back to that period or before. Such are the wor- 
ship of the Storm-god, symbolized by the bull, the 
mother goddess, the custom of priests and worship- 
pers disguising themselves with masks of animals 
or of birds, and the symbol of the hare. All these 
features appear in art of the Tall Halaf period, the 
last two on seals. All reappear on Syrian glyptic 
of the second millennium.” * 

It is not my purpose to concern myself primarily 
with questions of dating. However, I wonder 
whether the symbol of the hare is as early as he 


1Italics mine. 


says. Inasfar as I know, it became popular only 
in the Ninevite Period when it appears on stamp 
seals in Tepe Gawra and Shaghir Bazar, and as 
an amulet in Brak. Mallowan says that over a 
hundred examples were found in the Eye-Temple.” 
The stamp seals or their impressions on which are 
designs representing human figures so schemati- 
cally that their heads have been sometimes taken 
to be birds’ or animals’ heads and which thus seem 
to Barnett to suggest priests or worshippers wear- 
ing masks likewise come not from the Halaf Period 
but from the Ubaid or later periods in Tepe 
Gawra.° 


Much more important is the question whether 
the symbol of the bull represented the Storm-god 
during the prehistoric period, and whether we are 
to suppose that the prehistoric seal designs repre- 


2. A. Speiser, Excavations at Tepe Gawra (Philadel- 
phia, 1935), Vol. I, plate Lv1, 14; Mallowan in Iraq, III 
(1936), plate 1, 9; cf. p. 29; and Iraq, IX (1947), plate 
LXXXIV, 6; cf. p. 109. 

3A. J. Tobler, Excavations at Tepe Gawra (Philadel- 
phia, 1950), Vol. II, plates ctx, 76, 77, 78, CLXIII, 83, 
90, 91, 92. 
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senting human figures, just mentioned, really at- 
tempt to show priests or worshippers wearing 
masks. The answer to this question cannot be 
determined, as is almost universally assumed, by 
inquiring whether in a later time the bull was a 
symbol of the Storm-god. Of course he was. Nor 
can we say that because masks were used in later 
periods the Ubaid seals are to be interpreted as 
representations of such masks. The only valid 
basis for discussing this question, and more 
broadly for determining the significance of art 
forms in any period is to examine the designs from 
the perspective of the habits of the period under 
discussion. We must know what forms were popu- 
lar in contemporary art and what the aims of the 
artists seem to have been. 

Occasional examples of naturalistic designs can 
be found on pottery of the Halaf and Ubaid 
Periods, so that we know the artists were able to 
create realistic forms when they wished to do so. 
Such, for example, are the pictures of snakes in 
figs. 1 and 2. Realistic pictures like these are 


very rare. The overwhelmingly predominant 
trend of these periods is to formalized patterns. 
The most numerous designs are geometric. When 
representational forms appear they usually are so 
combined with geometric designs that the geo- 
metric form seems primary. Almost always, there- 
fore, the artist seems not to have desired to repre- 
sent realistically objects or cult practices which he 


‘From Mallowan and Rose in Iraq, II (1935), fig. 77, 
no. 9, ef. p. 164; and Hubert Schmidt in Oppenheim, Tell 
Halaf (Berlin, 1943), Vol. I, plate Lv, 10. 
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knew. Furthermore, most forms in these periods, 
whether geometric or representational, are so re- 
lated to other forms that it often is impossible to 
tell what was the primary idea of the artist. 
Whatever other conclusions are to be drawn from 
this situation it seems clear that each form played 
various roles and different forms had similar 
functions. 

Relations between the geometric forms may be 
illustrated as follows. Rosettes which are so popu- 
lar in the art of the late Halaf Period, and a few 
examples of which can still be found in the Ubaid 
Period, do not represent a specific flower but are 
conformed to geometric patterns. They may have 
as few as four to as many as thirty-two petals and 
are often created from a combination of geometric 
forms. An interesting design from Brak (fig. 3) ° 
is based on a pentagon. The corners of the penta- 
gon are marked by circles with a dot in the center. 
Five other such circles are placed each above the 
middle of a side of the pentagon. Ten triangles 
make a circle round these, their points forming a 
design very similar to the central rosettes on other 
vases. On either side of the tips of these triangles 
are other dot-centered circles. 

Again, “fringe ” designs are not representations 
either of an element of clothing or of any par- 
ticular naturalistic form, but they are an element 
of geometric design on the Samarran ware of the 
Hassunah Period and again in the Halaf Period. 
At least one example was found in the Ninevite 
Period.® In the Halaf Period sometimes rows of 
“fringed” lines encircle the body of a vase.” 
Sometimes “ fringe ” forms the border on triangles 
(fig. 4),® or on the outer edges of a Maltese cross,°® 
or on the outer edge of arcs of circles.‘° Both 
Schmidt and Mallowan* spoke of this as the 
“comb” pattern, though Mallowan also thought it 
suggested “a rising sun with rays.” On the sherd 
of the Ninevite Period he suggested that it repre- 
sented “an altar with flames rising from it.” It 
is by no means impossible that a comb or rising 


5 From Mallowan in Iraq, IX (1947), plate Lxxrx, 4. 

® Mallowan in Annals of Archaeology and Anthropol- 
ogy (Liverpool), XX (1933), plate Lv, 2. 

7 Schmidt, op. cit., plate LXXvIII, 2. 

§ From ibid., plate Lxxxv, 1, 2; cf. also plate LxXxxIII, 
7 


® Ibid., plate LXxxIv, 3. 

10 Tbid., plate LXxxIV, 5. 

11 Jbid., 54; Mallowan and Rose in Iraq, II (1935), 
167. ; 
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sun or altar may have been intended by some of 
these patterns. A design may be employed in a 
variety of ways and no one application is valid for 


all. The geometric form seems of primary con- 
cern. It is basic, whatever the different appli- 
cations. 


The bull’s head is the most common representa- 
tional motif in the Halaf Period. Like the rosettes 
and the “fringe” designs, however, the bull does 
not seem to have been utilized as a subject for 
realistic representation, though a few examples are 
more naturalistic than others, and it frequently 
does not stand out distinctly from pictures of other 
symbols. Often it is hard to know whether a bull 
or mouflon was intended. Yet if the symbol of the 
bull had represented the Storm-god, and the 
mouflon had symbolized some other deity, the 
artists would surely have kept these forms distinct. 
Because artists of the Halaf Period were skillful in 
executing intricate designs and combinations of 
color we know that they were capable of making 
such distinctions if they had wished to do so. 
Apparently they did not wish to make these 
distinctions. 

Many times the bulls’ heads are stylized so that 
they approximate a geometric form. Some in- 
stances are more naturalistic. It is by no means 
clear whether the stylized or the naturalistic form 
was the earlier. Mallowan has attempted to show 
that the naturalistic came first and that later the 
designs were increasingly stylized until they re- 
sulted in an abstract, geometric form.** His views 
do not seem to me convincing. A sherd from the 
earliest levels at Arpachiyah (before TT 10) shows 
a somewhat naturalistic drawing of a bull’s head 
(fig. 5).4* How many other specimens there are 


12 Ibid., 154-164. Miss Perkins recognized that quite 
stylized forms appeared in the earliest part of this 
period: A. L. Perkins, The Comparative Archeology of 
Early Mesopotamia (Chicago, 1949), p. 19. 

13 From Mallowan and Rose in Iraq, II (1935), 154, 
fig. 73. Three naturalistic types of bucranium, set ver- 
tically on the vases, were found at Brak, together with 
one sherd where the horns were more stylized and set 
horizontally. Mallowan did not specify whether these 
came from different levels: Jraqg, IX (1947), 249 and 
plate Lxxx, 21-24. The artifacts from Tell Halaf are 
not discussed according to their strata. Several sherds 
show bulls’ heads drawn beautifully and naturalistically, 
and arranged vertically round the vase. Others are more 
stylized: Schmidt, op. cit., p. 41f. The only evidence 
for their date is the style. One might be inclined to 
assign the naturalistic type to the Early Phase and the 
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from this same stratum cannot easily be deter- 
mined from Mallowan’s description. But at least 
two other sherds are specifically assigned to this 
level (figs. 6, 7).1* In the first, four bucrania are 





Fig. 6. 


more stylized forms to later levels if it were not true 
that in Halaf there are very few other designs which 
seem to belong to the Early Phase: Perkins, op. cit., 
p- 29. So these examples are inconclusive and do not 
aid Mallowan’s argument. 

14 From Mallowan and Rose in Iraq, II (1935), 116, 
fig. 56, 1 (A 728); ef. p. 114; p. 161, fig. 76, 2 (A 166); 
ef. p. 155. 
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Fig. 7. 


set at right angles to each cther on the inside of a 
dish in a design which clearly is intended to create 
a cross. In this pattern the cross is emphasized 
both by the arrangement of the heads and by the 
ears of the animals which are so drawn as to sug- 
gest that each individual head was conformed to a 
cross. The animal’s ears on this drawing are 
stylized for this purpose in a way which contrasts 
markedly with the ears of fig. 5. The second sherd 
has the bulls’ heads in metopes round the outside 
of a bowl. While the form of the cross is less 
pronounced here, the design is still very stylized. 
Hence at this level the stylizations are at least as 
conspicuous as are naturalistic representations. 
From only a little later than these examples (TT 
8-10) comes the vase of fig. 8,*° where horns very 











agg Fs mah Daw 











like those of fig. 7, but which are impaled, are set 


15 From ibid., p. 145, fig. 68, 2 (A 725); cf. pp. 158, 
163. 
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horizontally in a band round the body of the vase. 
There is no suggestion of the animal’s head or 
ears. In levels which are a little later (TT 7-8) 
are found highly stylized forms where a bull’s head 
or a mouflon’s head may be intended, but the 
design resembles a row of lozenges. These horns 
are sometimes drawn single (fig. 9),*° sometimes 
double (fig. 10).*” 





Fie. 10. 


Designs which are far less stylized than these 
last examples come from the latest of the Halaf 
levels (TT 6). On fig. 117* is a design com- 
parable to fig. 6 of the very earliest level. To be 
sure, it is somewhat more stylized than the early 
example, and the horns are rendered double. The 
same cruciform arrangement on the interior of the 
bowl is preserved, however. 

These examples seem to me to suggest that there 
was no gradual development from a naturalistic to 
a formal pattern. We can neither say that the 
naturalistic preceded the more stylized nor that the 
stylized preceded the naturalistic. Both styles 


16 From ibid., p. 161, fig. 76, 4 (A 151); ef. no. 3 (A 
727) and pp. 132, 135, 157. 

17 From ibid., p. 161, fig. 76, 5 (A 130) ; ef. p. 157. 

18 From ibid., p. 116, fig. 56, 2 (A 515); ef. p. 114. 
For other late examples see ibid., p. 115, fig. 55 (A 754) ; 
ef. pp. 114, 158 and pp. 132, 134, fig. 63, 3 (A 726). 
From Mefesh a sherd with highly stylized design was 
found immediately below Ubaid levels: Jrag, VIII 
(1946), 144 and fig. 8, no. 7. 
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Fie. 11. 


seem to have been contemporaneous. Furthermore, 
forms which are somewhat stylized seem to have 
been numerous at all levels. Their importance to 
the culture, therefore, would seem to have been 
greater than is usually recognized. 

In a brief paper we cannot illustrate the many 
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ways in which geometric and representational 
forms are combined in the Hassunah, Halaf, and 
Ubaid Periods, though such illusirations will 
appear in my book, The Symbols of Prehistoric 
Mesopotamia. It would be possible to show that 
human figures, plant forms, birds, quadrupeds, and 
fish all are combined with one or another geo- 
metric form to produce highly stylized designs. 
Indeed Mallowan was perplexed because there was 
no observable development of human figures from 
a naturalistic to a stylized form. He thought 
human figures must have fallen into a special class 
on which restrictions were placed which caused 
them to appear comparatively late in the develop- 
ment of design.’* Yet there seem not to have been 
restrictions on representing the human form in the 
Hassunah Period, for very stylized demonic 
figures appear on Samarran vases. The answer 
to Mallowan’s perplexity seems to me that in 
Mesopotamian art we cannot observe a gradual 
development from naturalistic to formal designs. 
Even though occasional instances of naturalistic 
forms can be discovered in each level, the three 
earliest periods in prehistoric Mesopotamian art 
preferred stylized forms. 

This is true not only for designs on pottery but 
also for human and animal figurines. In the 


1® Mallowan and Rose in Iraq, II (1935), 170. 
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Halaf and Ubaid Periods there are many female 
figurines. A few are somewhat naturalistic, but 
others are formalized. At times they are so 
stylized that they resemble Mycenean figurines 
called “ fiddle-idols” (fig. 12).2° Here a triangle 








examples is clear, yet they are executed with far 
more details than most of the others. It is usually 
impossible to determine whether a sheep, goat, cow, 
or some other animal is intended. Tobler was per- 
plexed by this lack of differentiation. It seemed 
to him that if they had been intended as substi- 
tutes for actual animals in religious rites more 
distinctions between the animals would have been 
preserved. He concluded, therefore, that the 
figurines had been toys. A more probable solu- 
tion for his perplexity would seem to be that these 
figurines were amulets and that the different 
species of animals were all utilized in much the 
same way in the “magical” ritual. Whatever role 


seems superimposed on the human form. Most of 
the animal figurines, which are very numerous, are 
too roughly modelled to be identifiable. Five from 
Halaf levels in Arpachiyah were thought to be 
bulls (fig. 13).22_ The schematization of these 





. 13. 


these particular objects played, they did not sym- 
bolize particular deities, but were effective instru- 
ments in some human emergency.** 

Just as the designs on pottery and the shapes of 
human and animal figurines in the Hassunah, 
Halaf, and Ubaid Periods are preponderantly 
formalized, so are designs on stamp seals. The 
seals from Tepe Gawra of the latter part of the 
Ubaid Period fall in that category. The human 
figures shown upon them are no exception. Geo- 
metric forms are superimposed upon the human 
shape and accompanying figures are conformed to 
geometric designs. Thus in fig. 14** the man’s 
torso is a triangle, the arms are chevrons, and 





™ From ibid., fig. 48, nos. 1-5; cf. p. 88. 

2° From ibid., fig. 46, nos. 5, 6. 

*2 Op. cit., p. 165 f. 

*° Goff, “ The Réle of Amulets in Mesopotamian Ritual 


Texts,” Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Insti- 
tutes, XIX (1956), 1-39. 

24 From Tobler, op. cit., plate cLx11, 76. See also nos. 
77, 78, and plate CLXxIII, 83. 
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whatever he carries is a triangle. In this situation 
it seems absurd to interpret the oblique line which 
is used for his head as a bird’s mask. Three danc- 
ing men whose torsos are shaped like triangles 


ngurines of the period. In figs. 17 and 18” alone 
of all these examples, at first glance greater 
realism appears in the modelling. A headdress 


seems indicated in fig. 18 and perhaps in fig. 17. 


heads from the oblique lines of the other examples. 
Furthermore, again the torsos are triangles. There 
are three fingers on one of the hands of the man on 
fig. 17, a characteristic, intentional feature in 
much prehistoric stylized art. Such details, which 
confirm the fact that these two examples fall into 


5 From ibid., plate CLXIII, no. 92. 
2° From ibid., plate CLXIII, no. 91. 
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and whose heads are oblique lines appear again on 
fig. 15.2 Two figures on opposite sides of a jar 
stir its contents on fig. 16.°* Their heads are 
protuberances much like the heads on some female 


Fig. 16. 


In view of the smallness of these objects, however, 
we should be venturesome to infer from Tobler’s 
drawing that the artist had tried to imitate ani- 
mals’ heads. There is little to distinguish these 


the tradition of stylized art of the period, make us 
reluctant to interpret the heads as imitations of 
masks placed on human worshippers. 

In conclusion, therefore, I do not believe we can 
isolate any form in the prehistoric period as the 
symbol of a particular god. We cannot do so for 


27 From ibid., plate CLxIv, 94, 95. 
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the bull, or mouflon, or any bird, or fish, or plant. 
Nor can we expect to find such realistic details in 
this schematized art that we can speak confidently 
about cultic practices. We do not know whether 
masks were or were not used. 

There are important principles which must be 
followed in a study of prehistoric art: 


1. The greatest circumspection must be used in 
drawing inferences about early periods 
from knowledge about later periods. 


2. Perspective should be gained about the rela- 
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tive popularity of particular forms of art 
in each period. 

3. Interrelationships of forms must be observed. 
No design can be understood in isolation. 


These are not the only principles which are im- 
portant. Inasfar as they go, however, I believe 
them to be valid; and they are those most impor- 
tant for the particular details I have been dis- 
cussing in connection with Barnett’s very fine 
book. 





WHO WERE THE MAGARIYA? 


NorMAN GOLB 


Hesrew UNION COLLEGE 


I. AMONG THE sECcTs of late antiquity and the 
early Middle Ages described in Jewish and Islamic 
sources, there is one which, as a result of the 
manuscript discoveries at Khirbet Qumran in 1947 
and the years following, has gained special promi- 
nence. We refer to the Magariya—a quasi-Jewish 
sect known only from some brief and enigmatic 
allusions in the medieval heresiographic literature. 
A tenth-century Qaraite writer, Ya‘qib al-Qirgi- 
sini, states that the Magiriya were called by that 
name only because books of theirs were found in 
a cave (Arabic magdr) ; the Qumran manuscripts 
were also found in caves, aad for this and a few 
other reasons which we shall presently examine, 
many writers believe that the Magariya were in 
reality the sect whose writings were discovered at 
Qumran—namely, the Essenes or at least an off- 
shoot of that sectarian group.* 

Of the three major accounts concerning these 
so-called Magariya,? that of Qirqisani is the earli- 


1Cf. especially de Vaux, in RB, LVII (1950), 421 ff.; 
Kahle, in Vetus Testamentum, I (1951), 44ff.; idem, 
ThLZ, UXXVII (1952), cols. 401 ff.; idem, The Cairo 
Genizah (2nd ed., Oxford, 1959), pp. 24ff. Cf. further, 
e.g., Vermes, Les manuscrits du désert de Juda (Tournai, 
1953), pp. 106f.; Fritsch, The Qumran Community 
(New York, 1956), pp. 87 f. For the older identification 
of the Magariya with the Essenes, cf. especially Harkavy 
in the Heb. translation to Graetz’s Geschichte, Dibré 
yemé yisra’él III { Warsaw, 1907), 496 f. 

*(a) Ya‘qib al-Qirgisani (c. 925), Kitab al-anwéar 


est—with the qualification, to be sure, that Qirqi- 
sani, Biriini, and Shahrastani have all utilized the 
statements of earlier authorities whose writings 
are no longer fully extant. Qirqisani writes, im- 
mediately after describing the doctrines of the 
Sadiiqiya (or Sadducees), that “the opinion of a 
sect called the Magiriya then manifested itself; 
they were called thus because their books were 
obtained in a cave. One of them is the Alex- 


wa’l-mardqib, ed. L. Nemoy (New Haven, 1939-43), pp. 
1lf., 42, 59, 796f.; (b) Abi’l-Rayhan al-Biriini (973- 
1048), Kitab al-dthar al-bdqiya, ed. Sachau (Leipzig, 
1878), p. 284 (English translation, idem, The Chronology 
of Ancient Nations, London 1879, p. 278); (c) Muham- 
mad al-Shahrastani (1076-1153), Kitab al-milal wa’l- 
nihal, ed. Cureton (London, 1842-6), pp. 168 f. (German 
translation by Haarbriicker, Religionspartheien und 
Philosophenschulen, Halle 1850, p. 256 f.) 

It should be noticed that only the Qirqisini MSS 
preserve the reading Magdriya. The Birini MSS used 
by Sachau have either Maqdriba (so MS Rawlinson), or 
Magariba, while the Urimi MS, according to informa- 
tion kindly supplied to me by Prof. Franz Rosenthal, 
apparently has al-Gdriya; (N° 4667, fol. 313, line 11); 
the Shahrastani MSS have Magdriba or Magqdriya (for 
the latter reading cf. de Sacy Chrest. Arabe I, Trad. 
[Paris, 1826], p. 362). In the 10th Century Kitab 
al-bida‘ wa’l-ta’rih of Mutahhar b. Tahir al-Maqdisi, ed. 
Huart, IV (Paris, 1907), 34 and 35, the sect of the 
Maqi@riba is twice mentioned; however, since the author 
does not describe any of the outstanding doctrines of the 
Magiriya, but instead states only that “the Maqiriba 
allow travelling on the Sabbath and the cooking of food 
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andrian (al-iskandarani) whose book is famous 
and well-known; it is the finest book of the cave 
(or “the Magar[iya] ”?) After it (i.e., in interest 
or importance) is a small booklet called the 
yit? 15D; and it is also a fine book. As for the 
rest of their books, there is not one among them 
which makes sense—rather, most of them are mere 
tales resembling nonsense (wa-innama aktaruha 
ahbarun Sabthun bi ’l-hurafati).” Qirgisani later 
describes the doctrines of the Magariya: They ob- 
served the new months when the moon becomes full 
(ida abdara ’I-hilal); a group of them did not 
allow laughter; they had strange, far-fetched in- 
terpretations of Biblical verses; they referred all 
anthropomorphic passages in the Bible to an angel 
rather than to God himself, and claimed that it 
was this angel who created the world.* Still later 
Qirgisani says that the Magariya, along with the 
Sadiigiya, are extinct. Finally, he describes in 
some detail their “full-moon” doctrine: They 
contend that all things must have been created 
complete and perfect; so also when the heavenly 
bodies were created, they must have been complete 
and perfect. Therefore, since the first month of 
creation began with a full moon, all subsequent 


on that day,” it is evident that he did not have in mind 
the same sect as that of the above-mentioned heresi- 
ographers. 

The same sect as that described by Qirqisini is men- 
tioned by the twelfth-century Byzantire Qaraite Judah 
Hadassi in his Hshkél ha-kofer (Eupatoria, 1836), pars. 
97, 98. These passages represent a brief recapitulation 
of some of the doctrines of the Magiriya as described 
by Qirqisini. There are several MSS extant of this 
work (cf. the list in Bammel, “ Héhlenmenschen,” ZNW, 
XLIX [1858], 82), each with numerous misspellings and 
textual variations, which are best explained as repre- 
senting the difficulties of later scribes in recording the 
name and doctrines of this obscure sect—of which they 
had no knowledge whatsoever, except for the informa- 
tion contained in Hadassi’s book. It is hardly likely 
that the variations in the Hadassi MSS with regard to 
the spelling of the name of the sect and the (somewhat 
garbled) description of the doctrines indicate that there 
were two branches of the sect, or that Hadassi used 
other sources besides Qirqisini, as Bammel (ibid., pp. 
81 ff.) urges. 

* Qirgisini, op. cit., pp. 11 f.; comp. HUCA, VII 
(1930), 326f.; cf. RB, LVII (1950), 421. 

* Qirqisini, op. cit., p. 42; HUCA, ibid., pp. 363 f.; 
RB, ibid., pp. 421 f. 

® Qirqisini, op. cit., p. 59, line 8: wa-ba‘'du hddihi 
*l-afdriq qad batalat wa-ddlika mitlu ’l-magdriya wa- 
*l-sadiiqiya. 
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lunar months as well must begin when the moon is 
full.® 

As Qirgisini indicates, he became acquainted 
with at least one of the Magariya doctrines (i.e., 
the ascription of Biblical anthropomorphisms to an 
angel-creator) from the writings of Da’id ibn 
Marwan al-Mugammas (ninth century),’ a Jew 
who converted for a time to Christianity and subse- 
quently wrote polemical works against that re- 
ligion as well as other writings on philosophical 
and doctrinal subjects ;® and as al-Muqammas and 


® Qirqisini, op. cit., pp. 796f.; cf. RB, ibid., p. 422. 
The text reads in part: za‘ami anna “llah .. . halaga 
kulla gayin mina ’l-ajsdmi fi aw@ili ’*l-baliqa kamilan 
tamman wa-délika mitlu ddém wa-hawwa wa-gairihima 
mina ’l-hayawdni .. . wa-kaddlika al-nabata .. . wa- 
kadaélika balaga jirma kulli wahidin mina ’l-niiraini 
*ladaini huma ’l-samsu wa-’l-qamru ma‘a s@ iri ’l-kawa- 
kibi ‘ala gdyati ma yakinu mina ’l-kamal . . . wa-kana 
délika yauma ’l-arbi'a’i wa-la hilfa anna dalika kéana 
yauma ra’si ’l-sahr etc. In this passage Qirqisini states 
that the Magariya contended that God created all things 
complete and perfect during the first days of creation, 
a statement which apparently contradicts his earlier one 
(ibid., p. 42) to the effect that they contended that an 
angel had created the (material) world. Now the doc- 
trine of the demiurge is clearly a basic tenet among the 
beliefs of the sect; at the same time, it is difficult to 
view the above statement of Qirqisini as being merely a 
lapsus calami. The reason for Qirqisini’s using the 
phraseology za‘amti anna ’llah etc. instead of za‘ami 
anna ’l-malak become evident when we consider that, 
had he used the latter, he would then have given the 
appearance of admitting the truth of their demiurge 
doctrine in the process of refuting their calendrical 
views. 

7So we interpret the phrase (Kitdb al-anwar, p. 42, 
lines 5 f.), wa-hakda ‘ani ’l-magdariya dudda ddlika, which 
immediately follows Qirqisani’s statement to the effect 
that “Da’id ibn Marwan, in one of his books, has 
written of the Sadiikiya that they ascribed bodily at- 
tributes to the Creator . . . holding to the external sense 
of those attributes described by Scripture which neces- 
sarily imply corporeality.” Nemoy vocalizes the follow- 
ing verb as a passive, wa-hukiya (i.e., “ the opposite is 
written of the Magiriya etc.”), but I believe the con- 
text favors the former interpretation. Poznanski goes 
somewhat further in saying (REJ, L [1905], 15), 
“ ..quoique cette derniére particularité soit seule in- 
diquée au nom de David b. Merwan .. . , on peut tenir 
pour certain que c’est & cet auteur que sont empruntés 
tous les reseignements relatifs aux Maghariya et a leurs 
écrits, comme c’est chez lui que Kirkisani a puisé tout 
ce qu’il rapporte sur les plus anciennes sectes.” Cf. also 
Bacher, JQR, VI (1894), 702. ; 

®Qn this figure, ef. especially Steinschneider, Die 
arabische Literatur der Juden (Frankfurt a. M., 1902) 
p. 37; Marmorstein, MGWJ, LXVI (1922), 48 ff.; Husik, 
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Qirgisini were both reliable heresiologists, there is 
no compelling reason to doubt that their combined 
description of the Magariya as preserved in the 
Kitab al-anwar is authentic. In the account of 
al-Birini,® however, there is a certain difficulty. 
The fact that the Birini manuscripts have other 
spellings than al-Magariya’® is not an insur- 
mountable difficulty, for the copyists may have 
read their own manuscripts incorrectly; but this 
author, who claims to have drawn his information 
from the Kitab al-magalat of Abi ‘Isa al-Warraq 
(d. 909) goes on to say that the sect “contends 
that the feasts are not legal unless the moon rises 
full after sunset of the night of Wednesday, i.e., 
the night following the day of Tuesday; and that 
it should be in Palestine (!). For them this 
marks the beginning of the New Year; from this 
point the days and months are counted, and the 
rotation of the festivals begins. Their reason for 
this is that God created the two great lights on 
Wednesday. Likewise, they disallow the Passover 
except if it falls upon a Wednesday, and do not 
make obligatory its rules and ritual regulations 
upon anyone except those who live in Palestine. 
...”1 According to Birini, it is apparent, the 
sect would only celebrate the New Year when, and 
if, the full moon of the new month rose on a 
Wednesday; this is unlike the formulation in 
Qirqisini, where only the first month of creation 
had to begin on Wednesday.’? There is little doubt 
that either Biriini or al-Warraq at this point failed 
to understand his source—for it is obvious that the 
full moon appears on a Wednesday only once every 
several years. The former writer apparently con- 
fused available statements about the plenilunar 
observance of the Magariya or Ashab al-badr** 
with those containing a description of an Ananitic 
sect that always observed the Sabbath on a Wed- 
nesday, perhaps such as the one described by Bar- 
hebraeus in his Ecclesiastical Chronicle.** Accord- 





History of Medieval Jewish Philosophy (Philadelphia, 
1930), pp. 17-22. 

* Cf. note 2 above. 

1° Cf. note 2 above. 

“This rendering does not differ in essence from that 
of Sachau, cf. idem, Translation, p. 278, lines 22 ff. 

** Cf. Qirqisani, op. cit., p. 796, lines 21 f. 

* Cf. note 20 below and text there. 

*Cf. Barhebraeus, Chronicon ecclesiasticum, ed. Ab- 
beloos and Lamy, I (Louvain, 1872), 365; ef. Poznanski 
in REJ, L (1905), 17 f., for a discussion of this passage 
and for the possible connection of these sectarians with 


ing to Qirgisani, the Magiariya believed that only 
the New Month of Creation had had to begin on a 
Wednesday (but that all other new months began 
on any day of the week, depending only upon the 
moon’s fullness). Al-Warraq or Birini seems to 
have associated this idea with that of the regular 
observance of the Sabbath on a Wednesday, such as 
was practised by the group mentioned by Barhe- 
braeus. We may, furthermore, give no credence to 
Birini’s statement that the observance of Passover, 
in the view of the Magariya, was incumbent only 
upon those living in Palestine. This is so similar to 
the view of certain Qaraites, especially the followers 
of the early schismatic Yudgan, or “Judah the 
Persian,” who claimed that the festivals were not 
incumbent upon the Jews during the period of 
Exile, that we must have before us a confusion 
with sectarians of this latter type.*® 

Like Birini, Shahrastani?* knows of no “5D 
yit® or Book of the Alexandrian ; furthermore, he 
is altogether silent about the calendar of the sect. 
(The names “ Magariba” and “ Magdriya” may 
merely represent scribal errors, as with the Birini 
manuscripts.) But Shahrasténi does discuss at 
some length their cardinal doctrine of the angel: 
it was this angel who addressed the Prophets, 
and all anthropomorphisms in the Bible are to be 
ascribed to him. These Magariya, says Shahra- 
stani, flourished four-hundred years before Avius, 
and “they are men of piety and self-mortification.” 
Shahrastani fails to mention that the Magariya also 
believed that this angel was the creator of the 
world; and he is obviously in error when stating 
that it was Benjamin of Nihawand who taught 
them their doctrines,’ since this latter figure was 


the followers of a certain al-Matari. Cf. further Har- 
kavy in Graetz, Dibré yemé yisr@él III, 419 f. 

15QOn the Yudganiya, ef. Qirqisini, Kitab al-anwar, 
pp. 13, 52f. (=HUCA, VII [1930], 328, 383). Cf. 
especially p. 53, top, wa-yaz‘amiina anna ’l-asbata wa 
*l-a‘ydda sdqita ‘anhum fi hadé ’l-‘agr. For other Qaraites 
following this principle, cf. Qirqisini, op. cit., p. 62, 
lines 11 ff.; p. 941 (where the early Qaraites of Basra 
are especially singled out for this view); pp. 874f. 
(dealing primarily with those who deny the validity of 
Pentecost in exile). Birini must have had a source 
similar to Shahrastani’s at this point, since the latter 
places the “ Maqiriba” among the “ Yud‘ainiya ” a9 
and the “ MuSkaniya” (!) 

16 Cf. above, note 2. The passage is partially trans- 
lated by de Vaux, RB, LVII (1950), 422. 

17 Shahrastani, op. cit., pp. 169 (last word) f.: wa-qila 
sahibu hadihi ’l-maqdla huwa binydmin al-nihiwandi 
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a ninth-century Qaraite. Here again Qirgisani has 
the more correct information that Benjamin had a 
belief similar to that of the earlier Magiariya, 
namely that which involved the angel-creator.'® 


II. It is evident that the only source which can 
be relied upon with confidence for the description 
of the doctrines of the Magiariya is Qirqisani. 
What we may doubt in Qirgisani is the explanation 
of their name: he says, on his own authority appar- 
ently, that they were only called by that name 
because their books were found in a cave. But, as 
we have noticed above,'® the other Arabic sources 
all have different spellings of the sect’s name, while 
there is an eleventh-century reference to a sect 
known as the Badriya—that is, those adhering to 
the plenilunar doctrine.2° The name Magiriya, 
therefore, may in itself be erroneous. 

This latter fact alone is sufficient to cast some 
suspicion on the popular theory that the so-called 
Magariya were the Qumran covenanters whose 
writings were discovered in some caves. But even 
if we do accept the spelling of the name and the 
explanation offered by Qirgisini, the fact remains 
that there is nothing unique about the story of 
the discovery of Hebrew manuscripts in a cave. 
There were at least five similar traditions extant 
in medieval times. 


(a) The earliest is that related by Timotheus I 
of Seleucia (726-819) who toward the end of his 
life wrote in a letter to Sergius Metropolitan of 
Elam to the effect that he had learned from some 
Jewish converts that Hebrew books, some of them 
containing “more than 200 Psalms of David,” had 
been found in a “rock-dwelling near Jericho” 
approximately ten years before the composition 
of the letter (i.e., circa 800). Some writers be- 
lieve that Timotheus was alluding to the Qumran 


qerrara lahum hdda ’l-madhab wa-a‘lamahum anna 
*l-aydta ’l-mutasdbiha fi ’l-tawriya kulluha mw’ avwala. 

18 Qirqisani, op. cit., p. 42, line 8; p. 55, line 23f. Cf. 
PRE, VII (1915), 664, col. a. 

1* Cf. note 2. 

20So Jeshu‘a ben Judah in his Beréshith rabbaé (MS 
Leyden 41, fol. 89f.); this sect is called aghab al-badr 
in the commentary of Japheth b. Eli (tenth century) on 
Genesis (British Museum Or. 2461, fol. 2la). Cf. 
Poznanski in REJ, XLIV (i902), 171 f. 

If a Judaeo-Arabic source underlies our descriptions, 
we must consider the possibility of a confusion between 
an earlier reading 7/772 and a subsequent one 730 
(for F7KNI). For another possible explanation of the 


name, cf. below, note 71. 
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caves; but other Heorew manuscripts, not related 
to those found at Qumran, have been discovered 
in the nearby Wadi Murabba‘at, and there is no 
actual internal evidence at hand which would 
enable us to associate the discoveries mentioned by 
Timotheus either with the Qumran sectarians, the 
Essenes in general, or even the Magariya.”* 


(b) According to information contained in a 
letter attributed to Hasdai b. Shaprut (915-990), 
there was an old tradition circulating among the 
Spanish Jews of that period to the effect that in 
former generations certain of the Jews,—i.e., 
those who eventually migrated to Khazaria—being 
faithless, were punished by an “army of the Chal- 
daeans” which “rose up in wrath against them. 
The people hid the books of the Torah and the 
(other) holy Scriptures in a cave; and for this 
reason would they pray in (by?) the cave. Because 
of the books, they taught their sons to pray in 
(by?) the cave both morning and evening.... In 
the course of time they forgot the reason for cus- 
tomarily praying within (by?) it.... Finally a 
Jew arose and, seeking to know the reason there- 
for, came into the cave and found it filled with 
books. He brought them out, and from that time 
forth did they (the Khazar Jews) set out to study 
the Torah.” According to the letter, these rebel- 
lious Jews were originally located on “ Mt. Seir,” 
but it is uncertain whether the place meant is an 
area near the Dead Sea in Palestine, or in the 
Caucasus; some writers favor the former location, 
but it will be observed that the above story is a 
kind of response to, or amplification of, the question 
asked by Hasdai, “ How did it befall that Israelites 


%1The Timotheus letter was first made known by 
Braun, Oriens Christianus I (1901), 138-152; Hissfeldt, 
ThLZ, LUXXIV (1949), cols. 597 f., was the first to sug- 
gest the possibility of a connection between the events 
described by Timotheus and the Qumran discoveries. 
Among those who believe there is a direct relationship 
are de Vaux, RB, LVII (1950), 417 ff.; Kahle, V7, I 
(1951), 41ff.; Driver, The Hebrew Scrolls (London, 
1951), pp. 25 ff.; Lieberman, PAAJR, XX (1951), 402; 
Teicher, JJS, II (1951), 89 f.; Schonfield, Secrets of the 
Dead Sea Scrolls (London, 1956), p. 48. 

22 The text of this letter is contained in an Oxford MS 
(Christ Church College MS 193); it was published first 
by Isaac b. Akrish, Kol mebasser, (printed with M a‘aseh 
bet David, Constantinople, 1577?) fol. 12b; then by 
Buxtorf fil., Liber Corsi (Basel, 1660) fol. 2a-4b; and 
by Kokovtsov, Evreisko-khazarskaya perepiska v X veke, 
(Leningrad, 1932), pp. 16f. Cf. further Dunlop, The 
History of the Jewish Khazars (Princeton, 1954) pp. 
166 f. 
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are in that place ? ”—that is to say, the land of the 
Khazars. The sentence quoted above, to the effect 
that the Jew who discovered the manuscripts in 
the cave brought them out, “and from that time 
forth did they set out to study the Torah” is 
Hasdai’s tentative answer to his own question, 
“How did it befall that Israelites are in that 
place?” It is surely difficult to link up this story 
with the Qumran discoveries in Palestine, although 
this attempt has indeed been made; ** and a con- 
nection with the Magariya or the Essenes is cer- 
tainly out of the question, if for no other reason 
then that the Khazars were by no means thought 
to be sectarian Jews. 


(c) In the Cambridge Document describing the 
conversion of the Khazars to Judaism, the Khazar 
princes say to the Jewish sages: ** “ Behold, there 
is a cave in the Valley of Tizul; bring forth for us 
the books which are there and explain them to 
us”; Tne sages go to the cave and find therein 
“three books of the Law of Moses” which they 
duly explain to the Princes; thereafter “ Israel, 
together with the men of Khazaria” make a com- 
plete repentance. Where the Valley of Tizul lies 
is unknown,” but it is at all events difficult to see 
how this site can be identified with Wadi Qumran 
in Palestine; and there is surely nothing here to 
identify Tizul cave manuscripts—whatever they 
are—with books of the Magariya. 


(d) A thirteenth-century rabbinical scholar, R. 
Moses of Tachau, in one of his writings relates a 


*8 Cf. Gregoire, “ Les Gens de la Caverne, les Qaraites 
et les Khazars,” Le Flambeau, XXXV (1952), 477 ff.; 
Segert, in Archiv Orientdlni, XXI (1953), 263 ff. 

** Cf. Schechter, JQR, III (n.s.) (1912-13), 206, lines 
32 f. (translation ibid., p. 215); Dunlop, op. cit., p. 158. 
There may be some connection between this story and the 
one related previously (tradition b); cf. also note 25, 
end. 

** Dunlop, op. cit., p. 165 states that “... the valley 
or plain of Tizul . . . has not yet been identified ” and 
that the name perhaps is to be identified with “ the 
Greek Tzour, Arabic Sal, for the pass of Darband.” 
Dunlop adds: “Confirmation seems to be available in 
the other form of the conversion story, for according to 
the Kuzari the scene of the conversion was partly in a 
cave where certain Jews kept the Sabbath in the moun- 
tains of Warsin. This should be the same locality, at 
the east end of the Caucasus.” 

According to Judah Halevi’s Kitab al-khazdari, ed. 
Hirschfeld (Leipzig, 1887), p. 68, the Khazar king and 
his chief officer were converted to Judaism in a cave in 
the mountains of Warsan. 


tradition to the effect that “Anan b. David and his 
cohorts would record (i.e., in book form) heretical 
statements and lies and would bury them in the 
ground; thereafter they would take them out and 
say ‘Thus and so have we found (written) in the 
ancient books.’”** Here it is claimed that such 
an accusation could not simply have been invented 
by the Rabbanites, but that it had to be based on 
some reliable and authentic tradition ;?7 now this 
is surely questionable, but at all events has nothing 
to do with Qumran or the Magiariya, whose writ- 
ings were never even claimed by the Qaraites to 
have had some relationship with their own. 


(e) According to a Jewish tradition, Simeon b. 
Yohai and his son El‘azar composed the Zohar 
during their thirteen years of hiding in a cave; 
their students thereafter found portions of that 
work and bound them together, the result being 
the Zohar in its present form.*® Apparently no 
one has as yet introduced this tale into the Qumran 
discussion, but its very presence illustrates the 


2° Cf. Blumenfeld, Osdr nehmdd, III (Vienna, 1860), 
62. This information is supplied by Lieberman, PAAJR, 
XX (1951), 402, who states that “ Prof. Paul Kahle’s 
theory about the discovery of the cave in the eighth 
century and the sale of part of its contents to the Jews 
is very credible” and that in the light of this fact the 
passage by R. Moses of Tachau “assumes special im- 
portance.” 

27 Cf. Lieberman, ibid., p. 403, who “tates that it’ is 
“quite evident that this claim of the Karaites could 
not possibly be invented by the Rabbis; they had abso- 
lutely no reason for crediting the Karaites with the 
contention that they found their doctrines in previously 
hidden books.” Lieberman goes on to say that the 
Rabbis “had a good tradition to this effect, and they 
charged that Anan and his friends themselves wrote the 
books which the Karaites subsequently unearthed.” Ac- 
cording to R. Moses of Tachau, what the Rabbis contended 
was that the early Qaraites claimed to have found their 
doctrines in ancient books, not in hidden books, while 
the Rabbis accused the Qaraites of hiding their sectarian 
books in the ground, digging them up, and thereafter 
claiming that they were ancient. Evidently, the only 
“good tradition” we may observe here is that dealing 
with the Qaraites’ claim that they possessed ancient 
books. The accusation that they hid books and dug them 
up and then claimed that they were ancient is highly 
polemical, and is surely to be doubted; nor does it do 
much good to claim that the passage really indicates 
the Qaraites did indeed find ancient MSS “hidden in 
the ground.” 

28Cf, Gedaliah b. Yahya, Shalshelet ha-kabbalah 
(Amsterdam, 1697), fol. 23a; Osar Yisrael, IV (New 
York, 1951), 219; Karppe, Etude sur les origines du 
Zohar (Paris, 1891), pp. 319 ff. 
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futility of attempting to associate traditions about 
manuscript discoveries in caves and hiding places 
specifically with the Qumran finds. The explana- 
tion of the name “ Magariya” represents such a 
tradition, and it is evident that no special connec- 
tion with the Qumran discoveries can legitimately 
be read into it. 


III. But certain other evidence in support of 
the Qumran/Hssene-Magiriya hypothesis has been 
adduced. It is known that Philo evinced a most 
sympathetic attitude toward +he Essenes, and some 
writers have in the past «claimed that the “ Alex- 
andrian” mentioned by Qji:qisini was certainly 
Philo (see below, section IV) ; so that it has been 
suggested that “it was most natural, therefore, 
for a library of the Essenes to contain copies of 
Philo’s books.” ?® Now it is hardly likely that 
this is what happened—the ’act that Philo knew 
about the Palestinian Essenes does not at all imply 
that those Essenes knew about Philo, and that they 
had copies of his (Greek!) writings. It is possible 
that the Egyptian Therapeutae*° possessed Phi- 
lonic treatises ; but these “lovers of the contempla- 
tive life” were not by any means the same sect as 
the Essenes,** nor would the medieval heresiogra- 
phers have been likely to make the inference that 
they were the same—if, to be sure, they even knew 
of them. 

The identification of the Magariya with either 
the Qumran sect or the Essenes in general is made 
difficult by still other considerations—the main 
doctrines of the Magariya do not conform to those 
of the Covenanters or of the Hssenes as described 
by Josephus or Philo. The secret book of the 
Qumran sect was a 137077 5D ** and not a pit? TDD. 


2° Kahle in V7, I (1951), 45. Prof. Kahle does not 
seem to refer to this hypothesis in his The Cairo Geni- 
zah, 2nd ed. (Oxford, 1959). 

°° Cf. Philo, De vita contemplativa, ed. and trans. by 
Colson, Loeb Classical Library, Philo, IX (London, 
1954), 104-69; Conybeare, Philo about the Contempla- 
tive Life (Oxford, 1895); Moffat in ERE, XII, 315 ff. 
On the difficulties in the way of identifying the Thera- 
peutae with the Magiriya, cf. below, note 61. 

*1 Cf. especially Conybeare, Philo about the Contempla- 
tive Life, pp. 278 ff.; HRH, XII, 317; Colson in Loeb 
Classical Library, Philo, Vol. IX (London, 1954), 104; 
Harnack in Herzog-Hauck, Realencyklopddie, 3rd ed., 
XIX, 680, “Von den Essenern unterscheiden sich diese 
Therapeuten durchgreifend.” 

82 Cf. Zadokite Fragments, X.6 XII.2, XIV.8 (?) = 
ed. Rabin (Oxford, 1958), pp. 51, 65, 69. Cf. further 
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There is no doctrine of an angel-creator—or de- 
miurge—either in the sectarian Qumran writings 
or in the Greek literature describing the Essenes; 
nor did these sectarians refer anthropomorphic 
passages in the Bible to an angel rather than to 
God himself.** It is doubtful whether an author 
of the ninth or tenth century would speak of the 
type of exegesis prevalent in such writings as the 
Habakkuk Commentary as hurafat—foolish, non- 
sensical statements; on the contrary, it was con- 
siderably akin to the type of allegorical prognosti- 
cation in use among certain of the Qaraites of 
the ninth and tenth centuries.** Assuming that 
Qirqisini meant Philo in referring to the “Alex- 
andrian,” there is no mention of Philo—or even 
Alexandria or an Alexandrian—anywhere in the 
Qumran literature, and, what is more, there is 
nothing there remotely approaching Philo’s philo- 
sophical or exegetical system. 

It seems that no complete certainty exists at the 
present time with regard to the calendar of the 
Qumran sect. The most commonly held view is 
that the sect followed the calendar of Jubilees, a 
work which is even referred to in the zadokite 
Fragments (XVI: 3-4).°° A few writers have 
urged with considerable cogency that the author 
of Jubilees, and therefore the Qumran writers, 


Barthélemy and Milik, Discoveries in the Judaean Desert 
I (Oxford, 1955), 109; the editors prefer the 1QSa read- 
ing hhgy to hhgw, remarking (op. cit., p. 113) that the 
former spelling “est un substantif caractéristique de 
laraméen palestinien” and that “le scribe postérieur 
de CD aura confondu yod et waw en ce mot qui ne lui 
était plus familier.” These, however, do not constitute 
compelling reasons for preferring the one form to the 
other. 

8° For the elucidation of the angel-doctrines in the 
Qumrin texts, cf. especially Otzen, “ Die neugefundenen 
hebriaischen Sektenschriften und die Testamente der 
zwolf Patriarchen,” ST, VII (1954), 125-57; Yadin, 
Megillat milhemet b’né Gr bib’né hoshekh (Mosad Bialik, 
Jerusalem, 1956), pp. 209-221; Licht, Megillat ha- 
hédaydt (Jerusalem, 1957), pp. 49f.; Strugnell, “The 
Angelic Liturgy at Qumran,” VT Supplements, VII 
(1960), 318-345. Cf. further the discussion in Burrows, 
More Light on the Dead Sea Scrolls (New York, 1958), 
pp. 280 ff. 

84 Cf. especially Wieder, “The Dead Sea Scrolls Type 
of Biblical Exegesis among the Karaites,” Between Hast 
and West (London, 1958), pp. 75-106. 

35 Cf. Schechter, Fragments of a Zadokite Work (Cam- 
bridge, 1910), pp. xv, xixf.; Barthélemy in RB, LIX 
(1952), 199-203; Jaubert in V7, III (1953), 225 ff.; 
Talmon in Aspects of the Dead Sea Scrolls: Scripta 
Hierosolymitana, IV (Jerusalem, 1958), 177 ff. 
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espoused a calendar having months of thirty days 
each, and the observance of Passover on a Wednes- 
day.** Now this, it is true, is similar to what 
Biriini says about his “ Maqiriba,” but not at all 
what Qirgisdni says about the Magariya; and even 
Birini states that the year begins for the sect 
when the moon is full, a fact which is difficult to 
harmonize with a calendar of 364 days per year 
and thirty days per month (such as is claimed for 
Jubilees). All that is held in common between 
the author of Jubilees (if the interpretation of the 
data there is as given by the authors cited above) 
and Birini’s Magqiriba is the fascination with 
Wednesday—but it is this very detail which 
appears in the medieval description of a Jewish 
sect other than the Magiariya (cf. above, note 14). 
Qirgisini’s Magariya, and evidently the Badriya 
or Ashab al-Badr of other writers (cf. above, note 
20), did not observe the New Month only on a 
Wednesday, but on whatever day in the week the 
full moon happened to appear; for according to 
them, only the first month of creation had had to 
begin on a Wednesday, on which day the luminaries 
were created “complete and perfect.” 

Amidst all this, it is claimed by still another 
writer on the basis of some fragments from 
Qumran Cave IV that the sectarians attempted to 
synchronize their “ religious calendar,” supposedly 
the same as that espoused in the book of Jubilees, 
with a lunisolar calendar of “twelve months with 
alternatively twenty-nine and thirty days and a 
month intercalated every three years.”*’ Later 
on the same writer claims that “further study of 
the Mi&marot from Cave IV, not yet finished, 
seems to favor the assumption that the Essenes 
computed the beginning of their lunar month from 
the full moon, not the new moon... .”** Whether 
this was indeed the case remains to be seen on the 
basis of the future publication of the pertinent 
fragments from Cave IV; since, however, writers 
on the subject (including the one in question) are 
in agreement that the religious calendar of the sect 
was that of the Book of Jubilees,—namely, a solar 


°° Cf. Jaubert, ibid., pp. 251 ff.; Talmon, ibid., pp. 
177 ff. 

87 Milik, T'en Years of Discovery in the Wilderness of 
Judaea (Naperville, 1959), p. 108. Cf. also idem, VT 
Supplements, IV (1957), 24 f. 

88 Idem, Ten Years of Discovery, p. 152: ef. also the 
discussion in Burrows, More Light on the Dead Sea 
Scrolls (New York, 1958), pp. 373 ff. 


calendar— and since both Qirqisini and Birini 
agree that the Magiariya’s religious calendar was 
strictly lunar in nature, there is nothing whatever 
in the evidence that has been adduced to bring the 
basic religious calendar of the Qumran sect into 
consonance with that of the Magariya. If it 
emerges that the Qumran sect did know of a pleni- 
lunar calendar as well, it will still be evident that 
they did not observe their Sabbaths and festivals 
according to it. Such evidence would only indi- 
cate that a calendar of this kind was actually in 
use in late Hellenistic times, and that the Qumran 
sect had occasion to refer to it. But this would 
hardly be sufficient to account for Qirgisani’s de- 
scription or even for those of the other writers. 
Only on one point of doctrine do these Magiariya 
seem to agree with the Qumran Covenanters. 
According to the Manual of Discipline (VII. 4), 
anyone who “laughs in foolishness (be-siklit), 
making his voice audible (le-haSmi‘a qdld), is to 
be punished for thirty days.” Of the Magariya, 
Qirqisini states that “it is related of them that 
there was a group of them who did not allow 
laughter” (Kitab al-anwar, p. 42, lines 2f.). 
Qirqisini states that some of the Magiariya pro- 
hibited laughter outright, whereas the formulation 
in the Manual is somewhat different : mirth as such 
is not disallowed, but only loud, foolish laughter 
—for this reason the author adds the phrases 
be-stklit and le-haSmi‘a g6l6. In a similar vein, 
Clement of Alexandria, in his espousal of restraint 
in the Paedagogus, states: “The proper relaxation 
of the features within due limits ... is called a 
smile (pediapa) ... ; it is the good humor of 
the self-contained. But the sudden loss of control 
over one’s composure, in the case of women, is 
called a giggle (x:xAvopos) . .. and in the case of 
men, a guffaw (xayxaopes) ... offensive to the ear. 
‘A fool lifteth up his voice in laughter,’ Seripture 
says, ‘but a cunning man will scarce laugh low to 
himself’ (Ecclesiasticus 21: 23).”*° Among the 
Therapeutae, restraint was a virtue to be assidu- 
ously cultivated ;*° and we may say, indeed, that 


89 Cf. Clemens Alexandrinus, Protrepticus et Paeda- 
gogus, ed. Stéhlin (GCS, Leipzig 1936), p. 186; the 
translation used is that of Wood in Clement of Alex- 
andria, Christ the Educator (The Fathers of the Church, 
New York, 1954), p. 135. 

49 Cf. Philo, De vita contemplativa, sections 24 f., 30 f., 
34f., 66, 69, 75 ete (Loeb Classical Library, Philo, 
IX, Colson [London, 1954], 126 ff.) 
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the disdain of levity must have been a very wide- 
spread sentiment among the ascetic circles of the 
late Hellenistic and early Christian periods.** 
Even if combined with the “cave” tradition, this 
bit of evidence will certainly not suffice to allow us 
to identify the Qumran sect with the Magariya. 
The Qumran-Magiariya hypothesis is not, we 
submit, really convincing; but neither is that 
theory which places the Magariya among the 
medieval Qaraite sects.** According to this view, 
the available evidence will allow us to infer that 
these sectarians existed and perhaps originated in 
Islamic times, and further, that Qumran manu- 
scripts discovered at the beginning of the ninth 
century mainly influenced these medieval Maga- 
riya, and only indirectly other groups.** Now the 
Magiariya doctrines known to us are not, in the 


“1 For this same prohibition among a few of the more 
ascetically-inclined rabbis, cf. B. Berakot 3la. 

For ascetic Christian views, cf. e.g. Aphraates, 
Demonstratio VI de monachis, par. 8: “.. . risum 
properatum a se removeat,” quoted by Koch, Quellen zur 
Geschichte der Askese und des Moénchtums in der alten 
Kirche (Tiibingen, 1933), p. 49, line 19. On the Bene- 
dictine practice, cf. the dictum of St. Benedict: “ Deci- 
mus humilitatis gradus est, si non sit facilis ac promptus 
in risu, quia scriptum est: Stultus in risu exaltat vocem 
suam.” Cf. Delatte, The Rule of St. Benedict, 3rd ed. 
(Latrobe, Pa., 1950), p. 125, and his remarks there Cf. 
also ibid., p. 126: Undecimus humilitatis gradus est, si, 
cum loquitur monachus, leniter et sine risu, humiliter et 
cum gravitate, vel pauca verba et rationabilia loquatur, 
et non sit clamosus in voce.” 

“2 Cf. especially Bammel, “ Héhlenmenschen,” ZNW, 
XLIX (1958), 77-88; Poznanski evidently leaned toward 
this view in saying (REJ, L [1905], 22): “Il résulte 
toutefois, me semble-t-il, de tout ce que nous savons 
jusqu’a présent que c’est plutét encore au VIIe ou au 
VIIlIe siécle, époque ot les sectes poussaient comme des 
champignons et avaient pour la plupart une existence 
éphémére, qu’il convient de placer les al-Maghariya.” 

‘8 Cf. Bammel, ibid., p. 81: “ (Kirkisani) will nur die 
Lehre der Sekte als in vorchristlicher Zeit aufgekommen 
angesehen. Das macht es wahrscheinlich, dass er die 
Entstehung der Sekte selbst mit dem Fund in Verbin- 
dung bringt.” IJbid., p. 86: “... zuaviel spricht dafiir, 
dass die Sekte in spaterer Zeit exictiert und, verstehen 
wir Kirkisani recht, da erst ihren Anfang genommen 
hat.” Ibid., p. 87f.: “ Dieser Tatbestand erklart sich 
am ehesten, wenn man annimmt, dass sich die Wirkung 
der Héhlenschriften besonders auf einen engeren Kreis, 
von den Gegnern Maghariten genannt, erstreckte. 
Einige, sich bald entzweiende Gruppen in der durch 
Anan angefachten Bewegung, einige fliichtige Kristal- 
lisierungen in dem turbulenten neunten Jahrhundert, 
das ist es, was sich aus den Héhlenfunden zuniachst 
ergeben hat. Indirekte Wirkungen sind damit nicht 
ausgeschlossen.” Cf. also above, note 2, end. 
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main, identical with the earlier Qumran doctrines; 
so that even assuming the fact that the Magiriya 
originated in the Middle Ages and that they were 
called by this name because their doctrines were 
taken over from older sectarians whose books had 
been found by them in a cave (so Qirgisani’s state- 
ment, Kitdb al-anwar, p. 11 bottom, wa-zahara 
gawlun li-gqawmin yugalu lahumu ’l-magariya wa- 
innama usmiyt bi-hdda li-anna kutubahum usibat 
fi magarin, is ingeniously interpreted in the essay 
under discussion),** there would still be nothing 
here to indicate the influence of Qumran docu- 
ments upon the Magariya. 

One must, however, also have reservations about 
the interpretation of the Qirqisini passage just 
quoted. If Qirgisani had wished to indicate that 
the Magariya were the ones who found the earlier 
sectarian writings in a cave, he would surely have 
said that they were called by that name because 
they had obtained their ancient writings in a cave, 
viz. li-anna asabi kutubahum fi magarin, and not 
li-anna kutubahum usibat fi magarin (=since 
their writings were obtained [i.e., by others] in a 
cave). Furthermore, if the sect had had its origin 
in the Middle Ages, we would expect Qirqisani to 
know considerably more about it than he indicates. 
The fact that he had to use al-Muqammas for at 
least part of his (scanty!) information makes it 
evident that the writings of the Magariya were no 
longer accessible to him—unlike those of Anan ben 
David, Daniel al-Qimisi, Benjamin al-Nihawandi 
and other early medieval sectarians whose views and 
writings were well known to Qirgqisani. Indeed, 
Qirgisani explicitly states that the Magariya and 
Sadiigqiya—and he places these two sects together— 
are among those sects which are entirely extinct ; so 
that we may say, in conclusion, that as far as 
Qirgisani is concerned, this sect was an ancient 
rather than a medieval one. Evidence in the other 
heresiographic literature for the proposal that the 
Magariya were a medieval sect is entirely lacking. 


IV. In summarizing the foregoing discussion, 
it may be stated that no present theory adequately 
explains who the Magiariya were. Is there, then, 
any possibility of identifying them at all? The 
evidence that may be considered reliable is as fol- 
lows: a) The Magiariya believed that a demiurge 
rather than God created the world; b) they pos- 
sessed books containing “fantastic and _far- 


“« Bammel, ibid., pp. 80 f., 86 f. 
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fetched” ideas; c) they had ascetic tendencies ; 
d) they believed that during the week of creation 
all things had been created “full and perfect” ; 
e) they celebrated the new month when the moon 
was full; f) they flourished considerably before the 
inception of the Middle Ages; g) two of the books 
ascribed to them in the Middle Ages were the 
yit’ HD and the book of the Alexandrian. 


By previous writers the “ Alexandrian ” has been 
identified with Philo.*® Indeed, it is evident that 
some Philonic ideas were known in the tenth cen- 
tury, and that they were in at least a few cases 
correctly ascribed to Philo. In a manuscript frag- 
ment of the Kitab al-tamyiz of Saadia Gaon, for 
example, it is apparently Philo who is called 
“Judah the Alexandrian,” although the doctrine 
ascribed to him in that fragment is unknown from 
the extant works of Philo.*® A fifteenth-century 
Qaraite writer, Samuel b. Moses al-Magribi, states 
that “. . . al-Qirgisini and other scholars have 
mentioned ten ‘useful principles’ quoted from 
(the writings of) the Alexandrian.” ** Further- 
more, another manuscript fragment, which is evi- 
dently from Part VI of the Kitab al-anwér, men- 
tions the “Prolegomena of the Alexandrian,” 
(mugaddimat al-iskandaréni), and the quotation 
which follows from that work is almost identical 
with a passage from Philo’s De decalogo in which 
Philo discourses on the reasons for God’s having 
chosen to reveal the Law in the desert rather than 
in a city.*8 In view of this last passage especially, 
it seems clear that in the tenth century it was 
indeed Philo who was called the “ Alexandrian,” 


“© Cf. Harkavy, Zapiski Vostochnago Otdyeleniya Im- 
neratorskago Russkago Arkheologicheskago Obshchestva 
(Transactions of the Oriental Division of the Imperial 
Russian Archaeological Society), VIII (Leningrad, 
1894) , 256 ff.; idem, in Heb. Graetz, III, 498; Poznanski, 
REJ, L (1905), 10 ff. B. Revel, The Karaite Halakah 
(Philadelphia, 1913), pp. 86 f., goes too far, however, in 
inferring that the works of Philo were read in the 
middle ages especially by Qaraitie codifiers who there- 
upon assimilated Philonian legal views into their own 
halakhic systems. 

‘6 Cf. Hirschfeld, JQR, XVI (1904), 103; Poznanski, 
REJ, L (1905), 26 f. 

‘7 Poznanski, ibid., p. 23. 

“8 Poznanski, ibid., pp. 24f. It will be observed that 
this passage is not in the published text of the Kitab 
al-anwar; it seems to me that it preceded Part VI, 
Ch. 3 (ed. Nemoy, p. 568). Cf. Philo, De decalogo, 2f., 
=ed. t trans. Colson (Loeb Classical Library: Philo, 
VII [London, 1937]), pp. 6 ff. 


and that Qirgisini’s references to the “ Alex- 
andrian ” are really to Philo himself. 

There may be litiie doubt that Qirqisaini and his 
predecessor Da’iid ibn Marwan al-Mugqammas be- 
lieved that the Alexandrian, or Philo, was a mem- 
ber of the Magarian sect. It is another matter, 
however, whether this was actually the case. Only 
by an extreme distortion of the Philonic viewpoint 
about God and the Logos *® could later writers have 
concluded that the Magarian view about the 
angel-creator was identical with that of Philo. 
The full-moon doctrine is nowhere discernible in 
the Philonic treatises.°° Philo allegorized Scrip- 
ture symbolically; but of the Magariya Qirqisani 
explicitly reports the following: (Kitab al-anwar, 
p. 42): “Da’td ibn Marwan, in one of his books, 
has written of the Sadiqiya that they ascribed 
bodily attributes to the Creator .. . holding to the 
external sense of those attributes described by 
Scripture which necessarily imply corporeality. Of 
the Magariya he has written ** the opposite of this, 
namely, that they would not speak of the cor- 
poreality of God—not that they would extricate 
those qualifying attributes from their external 


“° Cf. especially the discussion in Wolfson, Philo, I 
(Cambridge, Mass. 1947), 229 ff.; on the nature of God’s 
creation of the world, idem, pp. 295 ff. 

5° That Philo believed the first month of creation 
began with the new moon is quite evident from De 
opificio mundi 101 = ed. & trans. Colson (Loeb Classical 
Library, Philo, I [London, 1949]), 80f.: “ (Seven) is 
a perfect number and equal to the sum of its own fac- 
tors. And the number produced is the number which 
brings the moon back to her original form, as she 
retraces her course by lessening till she reaches the 
shape from which she began to make perceptible in- 
crease; for she increases from her first shining as a 
crescent till she becomes a half moon in seven days, 
then in as many more she becomes full-moon, and again 
returns the same way like a runner in the double race- 
course, from the full to the half-moon in seven days as 
before, then from the half to the crescent in an equal 
number of days: these four sets of days complete the 
aforesaid number.’ That the calendar to which he 
adhered had thirty days per month is clear from De 
opificio mundi, 60 (ed. Colson, pp. 46 f.): “... out of one 
day came “ one,” out of two “ two,” out of three “ three,” 
out of a month “thirty,” out of a year the number 
equivalent to the days made up of twelve months... .” 
The last clause is apparently a circumlocution to avoid 
recording any particular number; the years were evi- 
dently intercalated, as Philo himself indicates when 
saying (ibid.): “it is by regular revolutions of sun, 
moon, and the other bodies that days and months and 
years were constituted.” 

51 Cf. note 7 above. 
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sense, but rather they would contend that these 
were descriptions of one of the angels, namely, the 
one who created the world.” According to Da’id 
ibn Marwan, the Magariya did not allegorize Scrip- 
ture, but rather took all anthropomorphic passages 
in their literal sense, ascribing such passages to an 
angel rather than to God.*? This is distinctly un- 
like the exegetical method of Philo. 

Philo never mentions Jewish sectarian associa- 
tions in his extant writings; it is, to be sure, ex- 
tremely doubtful whether he was ever a member of 
any sect. However, it is known that during his 
lifetime he was a man of eminence; his writings 
and views raust have had considerable popularity, 
especially among the members of the Alexandrian 
community.*® And indeed, we may discern the 
presence of a Philonic idea in the beliefs of the 
Magariya themselves. 

In the De opificio mundi,** Philo states: “ (God) 
next begins to put the earth in order; for he bids 
it bear grass and corn, and send forth herbs of all 
kinds, and rich pastures. ... Besides these, he 
caused all kinds of trees to grow, leaving out no 
tree at all.... And, after a fashion quite contrary 
to the present order of Nature, all were laden with 
fruit as soon as ever they came into existence. 
For now the processes take place in turn, one at 
one time, one at another, not all of them simul- 
taneously at one season. For everyone knows that 
sowing and planting come first, the growth of the 
things sown and planted second. ... After this 
come sproutings and puttings forth of leaves, and 
then to crown all, bearing of fruit.... Now in 
the original creation of all things, as I have said 
already, God caused all shrubs and plants to spring 
out of the earth perfect (reAcéav) having fruits not 
unripe but at their prime, to be perfectly ready for 
the immediate use and enjoyment of the animals 
that were forthwith to come into being... .” 

This view, which also appears later in the rab- 
binie literature,®> is clearly reflected in the beliefs 





52 Cf. also the statement in Shahrastani, op. cit., pp. 
169 f.: wa-za‘amat firqa min al-maqdriba (sic!) anna 
‘lah ... bdtaba ’l-anbiyd’ bi-wasitati malakin .. . qali 
fa-kullu ma fi ’l-tawriya wa-s@iri ‘l-kutub min wasfi 
"lah ... fa-huwa habr ‘an dadlika ’l-malak. ... 

°3 Cf. especially Siegfried, Philo von Alexandria (Jena, 
1875), pp. 273-399; Pauly-Wissowa, Realencyklopddie 
XX, cols. 1ff.; Herzog-Hauck, Realencyklopddie IV, 


349 f., 361 f., where the pertinent literature is quoted. 
54 De opificio mundi, 40 ff. = ed. Colson, pp. 30 ff. 
55 Cf. e.g. Gen. Rabba X.4, ve-dtd ha-yOm ‘ast pérdt 
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of the Magariya, who, according to Qirqisani, con- 
tended that all things were created “complete and 
perfect” (kamilan tamman) at the beginning of 
Creation.°° The Magariya, however, go beyond 
Philo—for they contend that not only the things 
of this earth, but also the heavenly bodies, were 
created full and perfect; and this leads them to 
the view that the months must of necessity begin 
when the moon is full. Now the radicalization of 
this concept prominently associated with Philo is 
fully understandable in the Magariya, who con- 
tended that God himself did not actually create 
the material world, and, furthermore, that not God 
but only the angel-creator ever spoke with man.” 
According to Philo, communication between God 
and man was not effected only by means of an 
angel, but was at times brought about through 
God’s “ divine spirit” and at times directly by God 


ben yOmadn, from which it is evident that the authority 
to whom this passage is ascribed considered that the 
fruits sprang forth immediately (cf. also Sifra on Lev. 
XXVI.4, ed. Weiss, 110b). A few other passages in 
Gen. Rabba (XII. 6, XIV.7, comp. B. Rosh Hashana 11a, 
Hullin 60a) speak of the earth or the objects thereof 
being created ‘al melé’dtdn; but it is evident from the 
context of all these passages that what is here meant is 
that all the things of the world were originally created 
with greater height and fullness than they pow possess; 
the moon, for example, was originally as powerful as 
the sun, but because of man’s sin there occurred a 
weakening of its power (cf. especially Gen. Rabba 
XII.6). In the Seder olam, ch. 4, the following state- 
ment is ascribed to R. El‘azar: “ From the beginning of 
the creation of the days of the world, the days of the 
sun exceed the days of the moon by 11 days, as they 
were created full, 15 days (fifteen days old?).” Of this 
passage, however, Marx (Seder Olam, Berlin, 1903, p. 
18) remarks: “ Der Schluss des Kapitels von R. El'azar 
an fehlt in mehreren guten Handschriften, sodass seine 
Echtheit sehr zweifelhaft ist.” It is difficult to see how 
Ginzberg (Legends of the Jews, V [Philadelphia, 1925], 
36), on the basis of this passage alone, can come to the 
conclusion that, according to the rabbis, “like all first 
things created, the moon was created in a fully developed 
form, so that there was full moon on the fourth day of 
creation.” But however these passages be interpreted, it 
it evident that the Magirian view derives from the 
Alexandrian environment, and not from the Rabbis of 
Palestine and Babylonia in the second and third cen- 
turies. Cf. the synthesis below. I wish to thank my 
colleague, Prof. A. Guttmann, for his good advice re- 
garding the above note. 

56 Cf. note 6, above. 

57 Cf. the explicit wording in the Kitab al-anwar, v. 42, 
line 7f.: kadn& yaz‘amina annahad awsaf li-ba‘di 
‘l-mal@ika wa-huwa ’lladdi halaga ’l-‘dlam. Cf. also 
Shahrastani as quoted above, n. 52. 
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himself through the creation of a special voice.*® 
Philo was not impelled to divest God of all direct 
concern with the material world, as were the 
Magariya. 

A further consideration of the other known facts 
pertaining to the Magariya enables us to clarify 
to some extent the nature and significance of the 
relationship between the “ Alexandrian” and the 
Magariya, and even to approach the identification 
of this sect. The Magariyan Séfer yddd‘a (this 
vocalization seems preferable to Séfer yaddi‘a 
which can only mean “The Book of a man named 
Yaddi‘a” or Séfer yddii‘a, which must mean a 


58 Cf. especially the discussion in Wolfson, Philo, II 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1947), 23 ff. 

5° This latter interpretation is rightly objected to by 
Poznanski, REJ, L (1905), 14, n. 1, who says “Il est 
impossible d’en expliquer le titre par . . . ‘ Livre connu,’ 
car, dans ces temps anciens, on ne donnait guére aux 
ouvrages des titres de cette sorte.” But Poznanski’s 
hypothesis (cf. also Harkavy in Graetz, Dibré yemé 
yisr@él, III, 498), that the book was written by a man 
named Yaddii'a (cf. Neh. X. 22 sqq.; Josephus Ant. XI. 
viii.3; HJ VIII, p. 751) is not much better. For this 
interpretation we would expect some phrase such as 
minhum al-iskandaréni wa-kitabuhu mashir ma‘rif... 
wa-lahum aidan kutayyib sagir li-rajulin yuqdlu lahu 
yaddi‘a. Far more in consonance with the formulation 
in Qirgisini is the explanation of the word ydw' as an 
infinitive absolute, and it is in this way that I have 
interpreted it above. 

*° Cf. especially the discussion in Mead, Pistis Sophia 
(London, 1896) pp. xxxiiif. (This work was composed 
probably in Alexandria during the second century). 

It should be observed that the so-called “ First Book 
of Iao (Jeu) ” opens with the words “ This is the Book 
of Knowledge of the Invisible God”; cf. Schmidt, 
Koptisch-Gnostische Schriften, I (GOS, Leipzig, 1905), 
257. 

In De vita contemplativa, 28 (ed. Colson, pp. 128 ff.) 
Loeb Classical Series, Philo, IX [London, 1954], 128 f.) 
it is said that the Therapeutae “read the Holy Scrip- 
tures and seek wisdom from their ancestral philosophy 
by taking it as an allegory, since they think that the 
words of the literal text are symbols of something whose 
hidden nature is revealed by studying the underlying 
meaning ” (cf. Colson’s note ibid. Conybeare translates 
the last phrase as “literal meaning”). It is evident 
that in their allegorical method they stood close to 
Philo, who enthusiastically endorses their manner of 
studying and elucidating scripture. The allegorical, 
symbolic method of scriptural interpretation at once sets 
the Therapeutae apart from the Magiriya. Both of 
these groups had ascetic tendencies, but the parallel 
ceases there: for, in addition to having a different 
method of Scriptural interpretation, the Therapeutae did 
not believe in a demiurge, nor did they hold that the 
month began when the moon was full. Furthermore, the 


nonsensical “ known book” >*) is a book of “ know- 
ing,” that is, of gnosis; with such a book-title in 
antiquity we may compare the Qumran Séfer 
he-hagé, or the Valentinian Pistis Sophia. Qir- 
qisani, apparently drawing on an older authority, 
says of the Magariya that most of their books “are 
mere tales resembling nonsense,” and that “they 
have far-fetched interpretatlons of certain Biblical 
passages, (interpretations) which resemble non- 
sense.” What is evidently being alluded to here is 
not the allegorical method characteristic of Philo 
or the Therapeutae ** but the mythological fantasies 


characteristic activities and beliefs of the Therapeutae 
are nowhere alluded to in the medieval notices about the 
Magariya. It was Harkavy’s view (Graetz, Dibré yemé 
yisr@’él, III, 497) that “when we investigate the par- 
ticulars mentioned about this sect (i.e. the Magiriya) 
it appears that it was no other than the sect of the 
Essenes and the Therapeutae” (my translation and 
italics). He therefore endeavors to prove this supposi- 
tion by combining the facts known about the Essenes 
with those known about the Therapeutae. The parallels 
with Essenism are certainly insufficient to prove any 
relationship (cf. sections II and III above), while those 
with the Therapeutae are few indeed; and at all events 
the Therapeutae may not be spoken of as a branch of 
Essenism. It was a different kind of sect, although 
sharing a few of the peculiarities of Essenism. Cf. the 
references in note 31, above. 

Qirgisini (Kitab al-anwdr, pp. 12, 47), speaks of 
another Egyptian Jewish sect called the Qara‘iya. He 
states (ibid., p. 12) that “it is said that on the Nile 
River, more than twenty parasangs from Fustat, is a 
group called the Qara‘iya; they are called the Qara‘iya 
only because they use vessels of gourds to the exclusion 
of any other kind of material; one of the Mutakallimiin 
has written of them that they contend that they are 
descendants of Johanan ben Kareah.” Later on (p. 47) 
Qirgisaini conjectures that their custom of using gourd- 
vessels is connected with the statement of a writer 
(name unknown) to the effect that the Qara‘iya stand 
close to the Sadiiqiya with regard to the laws of purity. 
(The complete text is translated by Nemoy, HUCA, VII 
[1930], 376f.) Indeed, “one of the Mutakallimin ” 
says of them that they “never put an outsider in charge 
of anything pertaining to (their own) sowing or har- 
vesting . . . It is also written of them that they 
observe Sunday along with Saturday.” For his informa- 
tion about the Qara‘iya, Qirqisaini utilized several 
sources (as he himself tells us, ibid., p. 47)—namely the 
Kitab al-dard’a of Da’id ibn Marwan al-Muqammas, an 
unnamed book on sects and heresies by a Mutakallim, 
name unknown, and still other writings which Qirqisani 
only alludes to, never by name. It seems, therefore, that 
the information he possessed about the Qara‘iya was 
reliable. Now it is impossible to detect in the actual 
doctrines of the Qara‘iya similarities with the Magiariya, 
or with the Essenes; while the only possible connection 





of the gnostic writings, the meaning of which the 
Jewish heresiographers of the Middle Ages no 
longer comprehended. An important. feature in 
gnostic mythological speculation, a characteristic, 
indeed, of gnosticism itself, is its preoccupation 
with the role of the archons and the demiurge,®* 
which latter among the medieval writers became 
the “angel who created the world.” The radical- 
ized gnostic antagonism between the Supreme God 
and the demiurge, between spirit and matter, in- 
evitably led the gnostics to one of two alternatives 
—to the complete abandonment of morality and 
the indulgence in lust (e.g., Ophites, especially 
Cainites) or, on the other hand, to the utter rejec- 
tion of bodily pleasure and the most rigid asceti- 
cism (Saturnilus, Marcion, Tatian).°* The 
Magariya represent the ascetic type of gnostic sect. 


between the Qara‘iya and the Therapeutae is on the 
basis that both of these sects were of Egyptian pro- 
venience; I do not, therefore, perceive what validity 
Harkavy’s conjecture, to the effect that the Magiariya 
and the Qara‘iya were in reality branches of the same 
sect (cf. idem, Graetz, Dibré yemé yisra’él, III, 497, 
501), possesses—other than that the two had similar- 
sounding names. 

*2 Cf. especially the discussion in Jonas, Gnosis und 
spdtantiker Geist, I (Gottingen, 1934), 92 ff.; II (Gét- 
tingen 1954), 122 ff.; idem, The Gnostic Religion (New 
York, 1958), pp. 49ff. On the distinction between 
Philonie and gnostic allegory, cf. ibid., pp. 91 f. 

63 Cf. the discussion in Jonas, The Gnostic Religion, 
pp. 132 ff. Cf. further Herzog-Hauck, Realencyklopddie, 
3rd ed., VI, 735f.; ERE, VI, 236. For the various 
“ demiurgical conceits ” (the coinage is Jonas’) in gnos- 
tic circles, cf. also the summary in Reallexikon fiir 
Antike und Christentum, III (Stuttgart, 1957), col. 708. 

64 Cf. Mansel, The Gnostic Heresies (London, 1874) 
pp. 134f., who quotes the observation of Neander 
(Church History, vol. II, p. 26) that “ among the nobler 
and more sensible classes (this principle) ... took the 
form of an extreme and rigid asceticism, of an anxious 
abhorrence of all contact with the world. ... But the 
same eccentric hatred of the world, when coupled with 
pride and arrogance, might also lead to wild fanaticism 
and a bold contempt of all moral obligations. When the 
Gnostics had once started upon the principle that the 
whole of this world is the work of a finite, ungodlike 
spirit, and is not susceptible of any revelation of the 
Divine . . . they easily came to the conclusion that 
everything external is a matter of perfect indifference 
to the inner man... .” Cf. also Harnack, Dogmenge- 
schichte (3rd ed.), I (Freiburg and Leipzig 1894), 
251 f.; Jonas, Gnosis und spdtantiker Geist, I, 233 ff.; 
ef. especially ibid., p. 236: “ Marcion freilich wihlt nicht 
die libertinistisch«, sondern die entgegengesetzte, aske- 
tische Form der Absage an diesen Bereich weltnatiir- 
licher Bindungen: aber ob die Verachtung des Stoffes in 
Libertinismus oder Ertétung desselben in Askese—immer 
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Alexandria, as we know; was during the second 
century, a prominent home of the gnostic specu- 
lators;*° and Philonic ideas were widely utilized 
by them.®* Indeed, if we combine all the evidence 
available to us—the reference to the “Alexan- 
drian,” the traces of a Philonic concept among the 
doctrines of the sect, the presence of a Séfer yadé‘a 
and of strange and fantastic ideas in their writ- 
ings, the belief in a demiurge and the consequent 
asceticism—we are quite inevitably drawn to the 
conclusion that the Magariya were Jewish gnostics 
of an ascetic character who flourished in Egypt 
during the first few centuries of the present era, 
and who had access to Philonic writings or ideas; 
it seems clear, furthermore, that a few of the 
writings of these Magariya did survive, perhaps in 
Syriac translation,®’ until the ninth century, at 


ist die streitbare Verweigerung eines Weltanspruches, 
also Revolution gegen den géttlichen Autor desselben, 
der Sinn der Entscheidung.” Cf. further ibid. IT, 128 f.; 
idem, The Gnostic Religion, p. 46. 

°° Cf. Legge, Forerunners and Rivals of Christianity 
(Cambridge, 1915), II, 8f., 88f.; Die Religion in Ge- 
schichte und Gegenwart, 3rd ed., II (Tiibingen, 1958), 
col. 1659; Pauly-Wissowa, Realencyklopddie, VII (Stutt- 
gart, 1912), col. 1504; Cerfaux, Recueil Cerfauz, I 
(Gembloux, 1954), 269 ff. 

*¢ For the influence of Philo upon the Gnostic specu- 
lators, cf., e.g., Siegfried, Philo von Alexandria (Jena, 
1875), pp. 341 ff. 

®7 For the hypothesis that Philonic writings were 
circulating in Syriac translation before and during the 
ninth century, cf. especially Poznanski, REJ, L (1950), 
28 f., who points out that Da’td ibn Marwan al-Muqam- 
mag translated two Christian Syriac works, probably 
into Arabic. Of Syriac gnostic writings, only those of a 
Christian nature have survived to the present day. One 
of them is known as the Me‘dreth Gazzé, or “ Cave of 
Treasures ” (cf. Bezold, Die Schatzhéhle (Leipzig, 1883]; 
Budge, The Book of the Cave of Treasures [London, 
1927]). It is barely possible that a similar title was 
applied to one of the writings of the Magariya, and that 
this sect-name—if authentic—derives from an original 
confusion of the title of the book with the name of the 
sect. (For another possible interpretation of the name 
“ Magiariya,” cf. above, note 20.) 

At the present time it is not possible to ascertain how 
Philo came to be considered a member of the sect. The 
Magariya perhaps claimed that Philo was a “true” 
gnostic, and thus really a member, or forerunner, of 
their sect; or perhaps later heresiologists understood 
references or allusions to Philonic writings or ideas in 
the books of the Magariya as implying that Philo had 
been one of their adherents. On the other hand, some 


Philonic writings may have been bound together with 
books of the Magiariya, and, when discovered or trans- 
lated, may have been assumed to be Magiriyan writings. 
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which time the early Jewish and Islamic heresi- 
ographers utilized them as best they could. On 
this view, then, the Magariya were neither the 
Essenes,** nor the Therapeutae, nor even the 





I believe that the interpretation best supported by the 
wording in Qirqisani is the last. 

68 Cf. above, sections II and III. 

6°OQn the difficulties in the way of identifying the 
Magariya with either the Therapeutae or the Qara‘iya, 
cf. above, note 61. 

77 As the “full-moon” doctrine associated with the 
Magariya is never alluded to, so far as I am aware, in 
the early literature describing the gnostic sects, a more 
precise identification of this group is virtually impossi- 
ble at the present time. But attention should be called 
to the fact that speculation concerning the significance 
of the plenilunium was widespread in early Christian 
times. To many of the Fathers, the moon symbolized 
the Church, the full moon the final Resurrection; while 
the appearance of the plenilunium of the Easter season 
was fraught with special meaning. Cf. especially H. 
Rahner, “ Mysterium Lunae,” Zeitschrift fiir katholische 
Theologie, LXIII (1939), 311-349, 428-442; LXIV 
(1940), 61-80, 121-131; idem, Hranos Jahrbuch, X 
(1943), 387f., 395 ff. Mani contended that the moon 
was replenished by the luminous souls of mankind, 
which were deposited there after being purified by the 
sun’s rays; the ful'ness of the moon indicated a pleni- 
tude of souls, and it was at its fullness that the moon 
commenced to carry these souls toward the east and to 
deposit them there among the Aeons of Light. Cf. 
Epiphanius, Panarion, Haeres. LXVI, xxi (Migne, PG, 
Vol. LXII, p. 74); Fliigel, Mani (Leipzig, 1862), pp. 
8f.; King, The Gnostics and their Remains (New York 
and London, 1887), pp. 48 f. (for the difference between 
the Christian and Mohammedan accounts, cf. Legge, 
Forerunners and Rivals of Christianity, II [Cambridge, 
1915], 296f.) This fascination with the full-moon took 
a different form among the Magiariya, who believed that 
its appearance was the occasion for celebrating the new 


Egyptian Qara‘iya *°—they were a unique Jewish 
sect known from no other sources*° except those 
we have examined above.” 


month. According to Qirqisini, the Magiriya based 
their view on Biblical verses, such as Gen. I.16 and 
Ps. LXXXIX. 38 (cf. above, note 6) ; however, the under- 
lying motivation for it may have had its roots in astral 
speculation. It is hardly surprising that in late-Hel- 
lenistic Alexandria, among whose religious circles 
astrally-oriented theological speculation was so infec- 
tiously popular (cf., e.g., Goodenough’s masterly work, 
Jewish Symbols in the Greco-Roman Period, VIII, ii 
[New York, 1958], 167-218), there should be found a 
Jewish sect which placed special emphasis on the sig- 
nificance of the plenilunium; and it is cause for some 
frustration that we only possess such late—and such 
meager—descriptions of this remarkable sectarian group. 

71 The proposal that the Magariya were an Egyptian- 
Jewish gnostic sect was first made by the writer during 
the course of a lecture on the Qumran-Qaraite problem 
(on this problem cf. now Golb, “ The Qumran Covenant- 
ers and the Later Jewish Sects,” Journal of Religion, 
XLI, No. 1 [Jan., 1961]) delivered at the ninety-fourth 
meeting of the Society of Biblical Literature and 
Exegesis in New York City, December 30th, 1958; and 
the more fully-developed treatment of the subject was 
presented in approximately the same form as it is 
printed here (but somewhat condensed) at the one 
hundred and _ seventieth meeting of the American 
Oriental Society in New Haven, March 29th, 1960. At 
the conclusion of this meeting I was pleased to learn 
from Prof. Harry Wolfson that he had independently 
arrived at a conclusion closely similar to mine concern- 
ing the identity of the Magariya. The interested reader 
would do well to consult Prof. Wolfson’s forthcoming 
essay on the subject, a comparison of which with my 
own will indicate in which areas we agree, and in which 
we diverge, with regard to the identity of this sect. 

I wish to thank my colleagues Profs. S. H. Blank and 
E. Epstein for their useful suggestions with regarding 
the style of this essay. 











NOTES TO MAYRHOFER’S ETYMOLOGICAL SANSKRIT DICTIONARY 


P. TEDESCO 


Yate UNIVERSITY 


THIS DICTIONARY,’ whose first two fascicles 
(pp. i-xxxv and 1-128) were reviewed by me in 
this JourNAL (LXXIV, 179-182) in 1954, has 
now completed the first volume (of eight fascicles) 
with the article thirvant- (p. 542) plus twenty- 
seven pages of additions and corrections (pp. 543- 
569), and has advanced in the second volume as 
far as bakah, p. 400 (fase. 13). 

The second volume introduces a change in the 
plan of the work: following the advice of several 
reviewers, Mayrhofer now provides for every word 
brief data regarding its attestation. Such infor- 
mation was indeed indispensable for the serious 
use of the book and will not require much addi- 
tional space. 

Words attested only in lexicons were formerly 
designated by Mayrhofer as ‘ unbel(egt).’ Now he 
marks them either thus or by ‘ Lex.’ I prefer the 
latter. Why should we declare the evidence of the 
lexicons as non-existent? They are certainly 
worked carefully and honestly, and the material is 
protected by the meter and the systematic order. 
I think that they may on the whole be as trust- 
worthy as some parts of the later literature, which, 
after all, not seldom draw upon the dictionaries for 
their vocabulary. But I would add to ‘Lex.’ a 
sigil indicating the first source, say AK or Hce., 
because it is not irrelevant whether a word appears 
first in the AmarakoSa (perhaps seventh cent. 
A.D.) or in Hemacandra’s dictionaries (twelfth 
cent. ). 

We learn that, from the second volume on, not 
only E. Schwentner, but also F. B. J. Kuiper regu- 
larly see the forthcoming fascicles in proof. This 
means of course a strengthening of the pro-sub- 
stratal influence. Yet it should be recognized 
that the author has ‘the will to be objective, and 


1Manfred Mayrhofer, Kurzgefasstes etymologisches 
Worterbuch des Altindischen (A Concise Etymological 
Sanskrit Dictionary), Indogermanische Bibliothek, ii. 
Reihe: Wéorterbiicher (Heidelberg, 1954-1959, Carl 
Winter), Lieferung 1-13, vol. I, pp. i-xxxv and 1-570, 
and vol. II, pp. 1-400. 


carefully also records the attempts in other direc- 
tions, indeed sometimes makes one himself. 

But while he is on the whole impartial, he 
usually makes no choice between the different 
proposals. This he leaves to the reader—for whom 
it may not be easier. E.g., for phatd ‘a serpent’s 
hood’ (2, 389) Mayrhofer offers four etymologies 
from which to choose, by Liiders, Kuiper, Burrow, 
and me. Liiders’ derivation of the meaning ‘a 
serpent’s hood’ from a root meaning ‘to coagu- 
late’ (phal-) does not convince me. For Kuiper’s 
and Burrow’s Munda and Dravidian explanations 
there was, as usual, only one justification: that at 
their time (1948) a satisfactory Indo-Aryan ety- 
mology of phata- did not exist. But after my com- 
prehensive derivation of the whole group of phaia-, 
phutda-, and phana- from forms of Proto-Ind. *pras- 
(= Gk. pleké ‘to plait,’ etc.)— the pte. *prsta- 
‘wound around’ and the noun prasna- ‘turban, 
*a wind-around ’ *—these attempts are superfluous. 

Or: under nénd ‘separately, differently’ (2, 152) 
the common explanation as a reduplication ‘so 
oder so’ from a pronominal ‘nd’ related to ana- 
(W-P 2, 336 ‘*no-’), and Thieme’s interpretation 
as *na@... nda ‘jeder Mann fiir sich’ (Untersuch. 
52) are presented as equals. In my opinion, how- 
ever, the pronominal theory is entirely unfounded 
—there is no Indo-Iran. pronoun *na-, not even 
ana- (OP and, against Mayrhofer, 1, 32, is only 
the instr. of a-), and the form and meaning remain 
unexplained. Thieme’s etymology, on the con- 
trary, seems to me entirely convincing: passages 
with a dual or plural subject, like RV 2.12.8 
samandm cid rétham dtasthivimsa / nana havete, 
still clearly show the original meaning (more 
clearly, perhaps, than Thieme thought himself): 
‘having mounted the same kind of chariot, two 
call him, one man here, one man there,’ i. e., ‘from 
different sides ’—two foes, I think, from both sides 
of the battle-line, not (as Geldner and Thieme 
take it) charioteer and fighter from the same 
chariot. 


18 Herzfeld Memor. Volume, pp. 223. 
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Mayrhofer’s information is rich, almost too rich 
for him or anyone to digest. And the work is done 
carefully ; there are few mistakes 7—except in doc- 
trine (as I hope to show in future publications). 
New etymologies continue to be few. Attempts 
which Mayrhofer had made before he began the 
Dictionary, are mostly withdrawn—and rightly so. 


Yet, there are some new proposals—and one of 
them I value highly: his connection of panditd- 
‘wise’ (Brh. Ar. Up., Chand. Up., Mund. Up., 
MBh., etc.) with Pkt. pannd- ‘wisdom’= Skt. 
prajna-. This is indeed the view of panditd- which 
I have been holding for many years—but have not 
yet published. 


The greatest problem of the etymology is the nd 
for *nn—panditd- for *pannita-. As Mayrhofer 
says, this can be a hyper-Sanskritism (two other 
suggestions of his are not suitable): *nn could be 
written nd by people in whose language Skt. nd 
had become nn—e.g., dandd- ‘stick’ yielding 
*danna-. Now this change is not, as Mayrhofer 
thinks, rare or occasional. The combined evidence 
of the Kharosthi Dhammapada (first to third cent. 
A.D.)—the Niya-Documents (third cent.), referred 
to by Mayrhofer, are less clear—and modern 
Panjabi, Lahnda, and Sindhi, shows that in the 
language of Gandhara (the present Panjab and 
Northwestern Frontier Provinces) nd had become 
nn in at least the third century a.p. This change 
is part of a general assimilation of voiced stop to 
preceding nasal: 77, nd, and mb also became fii, 
nn, and mm; 7g still remained in Middle Indic 
(J. Bloch, JAs., 1912, i, 331 ff.). 

E.g., for Skt. dandd- ‘stick,’ kufijara- ‘ele- 
phant,’ vinddti ‘finds,’ and udumbéra- ‘ fig-tree,’ 
the Kharosthi Dhammapada has dana-, kufiara-, 
vinadi, and udumara-. And Panjabi and Sindhi 
(both assimilating #g also) have—from Skt. 
dandd- ‘stick,’ $fnga- ‘horn, bhaij- ‘to break,’ 
nindndr- ‘husband’s sister, and (pra-)lambate 
‘hangs ’—dann ‘punishment’ (nn secondarily to 
nn) and dananu ‘to flog,’ siiv and sinu, bhannana 
(imi >nn) and bhatanu, nandni and ninani 
(ninuna), and palamna and lamanu respectively. 
The Northwestern Asoka Inscriptions show only 
one of these changes, fij to #(f), in Shahb. 


* But note, e. g., ‘ jaina-magadhi’ for jaina-maharastri 
sub pdtni. 

* Cf. J. Bloch, L’indo-aryen, p. 88; Turner, Nep. Dict., 
8.vv.; and especially Bunarsi Das Jain, Phonol. of Pan- 
jabi, § 155. 


vamiana- ‘letter’ (end of third edict) for Girn. 
vyamjana-; the others are apparently later.* Lit- 
erary Prakrits do not exist from this area. 

Now Gandhira played a great role in the forma- 
tion of Sanskrit: this was the native country of 
Panini, and the university at Taksasila was the 
most respected one of Indian antiquity. The 
transposition of *pannita- into panditd-, therefore, 
was probably done in Gandhara, or at least by 
Gandharans.5 The change would be later than 
Asoka, and probably hardly older than the begin- 
ning of our era. 

But the attestation of panditd- sets in with Brh. 
Ar. and Chand. Up. These, and other old texts, 
therefore, must originally have had *pannita-, and 
this was probably their form during their whole 
oral, and the earliest period of their written trans- 
mission. Then some Gandhiaran scribes or redac- 
tors discovered that the nn of *pannita- was not 
‘correct’: Sanskrit has nn only under certain con- 
ditions, after r (trnnd- from trd- ‘to split’) or 
(non-contiguous) s (nisanna- from ni-sad- ‘to sit 
down,’ or ksunna- from ksud- ‘to crush’). There- 
fore, they concluded—correctly—that *pannita- 
was not real Sanskrit, but Prakrit, and had to be 
Sanskritized. And since in their vernacular, 
where nd had become nn (dandd- > *danna-), nn 
was often (although by no means exclusively °) the 
correspondent of Skt. nd, they replaced *pannita- 
by pandita-. 

There is only one Indic text in which panditd- 
appears without d: the Kharosthi Dhammapada, 
which has panido (three times) and panidu. This 
form was hitherto thought to be the regular Khar. 
Dhamm. development of pandttd-, with nd > nn. 
But it now appears that it is the original *pannita- 
anterior to the hyper-Sanskritization. 

But while the transformation of *pannita- was 


¢ Shahb. nd, e.g., in prasamda ‘sect’ (Skt. parsad-). 

5 Buddh. Skt. sanna- ‘ thicket’ for sanda- in the Gan- 
davyiha (Edgerton), mentioned by Mayrhofer, may also 
be Gandharan; later Buddhist Sanskrit texts in great 
part originated, or were transmitted, in the Northwest.— 
Mayrhofer also quotes (from Mehendale) an isolated 
case of nn from nd (Konninya-= Kaundinya-) in a 
Southeast Indic inscription (of Malavalli) south of the 
Kistna; therefore deep in Telugu country. This—if cor- 
rect—may be a phonetic feature of the local Dravidian 
dialect, or of the native dialect of an Indo-Aryan scribe; 
in any case, it does not help to localize the Indo-Aryan 
change nd > nn. 

*They had of course nn also in *nisanna- etc., and 
*panna- ‘ leaf,’ *vanna- ‘ color,’ etc., from Skt. parnd- ete. 
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probably the work of Gandhiarans, *pannita- itself 
is not of Gandharan origin. In Gandhara, initial 
pr is preserved, and jf becomes fifi: prajfid- gives 
Khar. Dhamm. praia. Skt. *pannita-, therefore, 
must stem from another Middle Indic language, 
one which changed ja to nn. And Khar. Dhamm. 
panida-, contrasting with prafia in the same verse 
(Ab16),’ also is a loan: if a textual one, made in 
the act of translation, it may be either from Bud- 
dhist Sanskrit (at a time when this still had 
*pannita-) or from proto-Buddhistic Eastern 
Middle Indic, depending on which source it is 
translated from. If it was a real element of the 
living Gandhara Prakrit, it may have been bor- 
rowed either again from Sanskrit, or from some 
(probably neighboring) Prakrit which had changed 
fim to nn, or had borrowed the word from such a 
dialect. 

Where did Skt. j# become nn? Pali has fin: 
pannd- ‘wisdom.’ In Asokan, the whole West 
(Southwest and Northwest) has fm (Girnar 
katamnata ‘ gratitude’ [end of 7th edict], Shahb. 
kitranata), while the East shows nn (Kalsi 
kitanata). (This is the same distribution as for 
Skt. ny: Pali affa- ‘other, Girn. amna-, Shahb. 
and Mans. ana-, Kalsi and Dhauli amna-.) In the 
literary Prakrits (Pischel, § 276), jz becomes nn 
in Mah. and Saur. (yajid- > janna-), while Ar- 
dhamag. and Jaina Mah. show either nn (the 
Eastern development, cf. East Asok. nn) or nn 
(the Western development): AMag. pannd- and 
pannd- (Sheth), JMah. vinndna- and vinnana- 
(Skt. vijidna- ‘intelligence’). Paisaici and (ac- 
cording to Hemac.) Magadhi, on the other hand, 
have fim. The older Sauraseni of Agvaghosa (first 
or second cent. A.D.), however, still has i# from 
jn, and that of Bhasa (perhaps third cent.), has 
both viv and nn.® 

Taking, therefore the whole of Middle Indic 
together, 77 in the West seems to have been nit 
until perhaps the second century A.D. (unless Aév. 
and Bhiasa’s Sauraseni was already archaizing, per- 
haps by several centuries), when it passed into nn 
(except in Paisaci). The East, on the other hand, 
preserves im only in Drama Magadhi (a special 
archaism), while otherwise—in East Asokan and 
Ardhamagadhi (with Jaina Mah.)—it has dental 


7In H. W. Bailey’s numeration, in his new edition in 
BSOAS, 11, 488-512. 

* Cf. Liiders, Bruchstiicke buddh. Dramen, p. 48, and 
Printz, Bhdsa’s Prakrit, p. 20, respectively. 
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nn. This Eastern nn no doubt had also passed 
through the stages *##% and *nn, attested in the 
West; but in the East *nn had become nn as early 
as Asokan (along with the *nn from rn [Pillar 
pumna- from pirnd- ‘full’]). 

In Western Middle Indic, therefore, j# did not 
reach the stage nn soon enough for the Early 
Upanishads (perhaps seventh cent. B.C.) to borrow 
from it a *pannita- from *prajiita-. The East, 
on the other hand, probably had nn from jn / *in 
quite a time before the third century B. C., because 
at that time the cluster had already advanced to 
dental nn. Skt. *pannita-, therefore, probably 
stems from Eastern Middle Indic. This purely 
linguistic conclusion concurs with my general his- 
toric view that the Brh. Ar. and Chand. Up. are 
of Eastern (Kosala-Videhan) origin (JAOS, 
LXXIV, 141). 

It seems, therefore, that the adjective *prajiita- 
‘wise,’ derivative from prajid- ‘wisdom,’ ® was an 
Eastern word, which, having reached the stage 
*pannita- at the time of the Early Upanishads, 
was by the authors of these borrowed from their 
native vernacular, and migrated with the texts to 
the Center (at a time when native Central Mid. 
Ind. words still had #% from jz), and from there 
to the Northwest (whose vernacular also had if). 
There Skt. *pannita- was hyper-Sanskritized by a 
specifically Gandharan hyper-Sanskritism, nd for 
nn. 

Pali no doubt got *pannita- directly from proto- 
Buddhistic Eastern Middle Indic. Since in Pali 
nn was not limited to special conditions (we have, 
e.g., panna- ‘leaf’ = Skt. parnd-), there were no 
intrinsic reasons for the introduction of nd. That 
it took place nevertheless is probably due to San- 
skrit influence: because for Skt. nd, Pali in general 
also had nd (danda-=dand4-), it also replaced 
*nannita- by pandita-. 

To form a clear idea of the word, we look at 
its oldest passages. They are these. Brh. Ar. Up. 
6.4.177° (in the ‘Grhyasitra’ part) atha ya 
icchet duhita me pandita jayeta, sarvam dyur iyad 
itt . . . ‘but he who wishes an intelligent daughter 


®*Or perhaps the ita-adjective was formed only after 
the change of prajnd- to *panna-. 

10 B-R’s reference to ‘Sat. Br.’ here means what in 
the Kanva recension is the Brh. Ar. Up., and is usually 
quoted thus; their reference to 14.6.4.1=Brh. Ar. Up. 
3.5.1 is not quite correct: this passage has the abstract 
panditya-. 
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to be born to him, and to live her full life .. .’ 


(somewhat differently, Deussen ‘ gelehrt,’ Senart 
‘instruite,’ Radhakrishnan ‘learned’), and 6.4 
18 atha ya icchet putro me pandito vigitah sami- 
timgamah . . . jayeta ‘but he who wishes an in- 
telligent son, famous, a frequenter of assemblies, 
to be born to him .. .” Moreover, 3.5.1 (in the 
great disputation), Brh. Ar. Up. shows the abstract 
panditya-: tasmad brahmanah pandityam nirvidya 
balyena tisthdset ‘therefore, the Brahmin, having 
got weary of wisdom, may turn to simplicity’ 
(Deussen ‘ Gelahrtheit’ and ‘ Kindlichkeit,’ Senart 
‘savoir’ and ‘ignorance,’ Radhakrishnan ‘learn- 
ing’ and ‘to live as a child’). 

Chand. Up. has pandita- in the tat-tvam-asi 
section, 6.14.2: tasya yathad *bhinahanam pra- 
mucya prabriydt: etam disam gandhdrah, etam 
disam vraje *tt, sa gramad gramam prcchan pan- 
dito medhavi gandharan evo ’pasampadyeta ‘as if 
one, taking off his bandage, told him: “in this 
direction is Gandhara, go in this direction,” and 
he, asking his way from village to village, (now) 
knowing and wise, would indeed arrive at Gan- 
dhara’ (Deussen ‘belehrt und verstindig,’ Senart 
‘avisé et sage,’ Radhakrishnan ‘being informed 
and capable of judgment’). Then, in a practically 
identical verse, Mundaka Up. (1.2.8) and Katha 
Up. (1.2.5) have svayam dhirah pandita manya- 
manah ‘thinking themselves wise and intelligent’ 
(dhira- and pandita- paired as in Chand., and 
manyamdnah as in kusala manyamanah Sat. Br. 
11.4.2.1, ete.). The semantic affinity to prajia- 
‘intelligence,’ which itself emerges in Ait. and 
Kaus. Up., and Sat. Br. and Brh. Ar. Up., is, as 
Mayrhofer says, apparent. 


The original meaning, therefore, seems to be 
‘intelligent, wise.’ ‘Learned; scholar’ (as, e.g., 
in the introduction to Hitopadeéga), usually thought 
of as the main meaning, is a later development. 
And so is ‘clever, skillful, expert in,’ which is 
degraded to combinations like (B-R) MBh. 
svarthapandita- ‘clever in the prosecution of one’s 
own affairs,’ Kumaras. madhurdlapansarga? ‘ skill- 
ful in the discharge of sweet talk’ and rati® ‘expert 
in pleasure,’ Rajatar. prajapidana® ‘expert in the 
pressing of his subjects,’ and Mrech. vafcana- 
panditatva- ‘cleverness in deceit’—a long way 
from the ‘wisdom’ of the Brahmin of Brh. Ar. 
3.5.1. 

In Pali, pandita- is extremely common since the 
oldest texts (Vin., Sn., all Nikayas, Dhp.), and here 


the meaning ‘wise’ (=dhira- and medhavin-) 
comes out much more strongly than in Sanskrit: 
pandita- is the revered word for one of the highest 
attainments of man. Cf. from the Panditavagga 
of the Dhammapada, verse 76: .. . yam passe 
vajjadassinam / niggayhavadim medhavim tadisam 
panditam bhaje ‘the wise man whom one sees 
pointing out what is to be avoided, and telling 
what is to be restrained—he should follow such 
an intelligent one’ (pandita- equated with me- 
dhavin-); 79: ... dhamme sada ramati pandito 
‘the wise man ever delights in the law’; 80: 
attanam damayanti pandita ‘the wise restrain 
their self’; 81: nindapasamsasu na saminjants 
pandita ‘the wise are not shaken by blame or 
praise’ (locative for instrumental) ; and 82: ... 
dhammani sutvana vippasidants pandita ‘the wise 
become serene when they have heard the laws.’ 

Or verse 63, from the Balavagga: yo bdlo 
mannati balyam pandito vapi tena so / balo ca 
panditamani sa ve balo ti vuccati ‘the fool, who 
recognizes his foolishness, is wise just by this; but 
the fool, who thinks himself wise, he is called a 
fool indeed’ (contrast of pandita- and bdla- as in 
Brh. Ar. 3.5.1 [but with bdla- in the ordinary 
meaning], and combination of pandita- with man- 
as in Mund. and Katha). Finally, the grandiose 
verse 28: pamddam appamddena yada nudats 
pandito / paniapdsidam druyha asoko sokinun 
pajam / pabbatattho va bhiimatthe dhiro bale 
avekkhati ‘when the intelligent one removes 
thoughtlessness by thoughtfulness, then, having 
ascended the citadel of wisdom, he looks down, sor- 
rowless upon the sorrowing people, a wise upon the 
fools, like one on the mountain upon those on the 
earth’ (pandita- equated with dhira-, as in Mund. 
and Katha, and associated with panida-). 

In Buddhist Sanskrit, the role of panditta- is 
about the same as in Pali. This role is proto- 
Buddhistic. And the proto-Buddhistic language 
in turn was closely related to the spoken vernacular 
of the authors of the source material of Brh. Ar. 
and Chand. Up. This wider Eastern language was 
the home of *pannita-. 

I think the old passages presented give no sup- 
port to the previous explanations of pandita- as 
‘shaven’ or the Dravidian word for ‘ to ripen’; the 
father of Brh. Ar. 6.4.17 hardly wished a shaven 
or ripened daughter to be born to him. 

But prajnd- has of course regular Sanskrit ad- 
jectival derivatives also. The oldest and most 
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frequent is the vrddhi formation prajid-. Like 
pandité-, it appears first in Brh. Ar. Up. But 
while panditd- is apparently the Upanishad’s com- 
mon popular word for ‘intelligent,’ prajid- is used 
as a technical philosophic term: it occurs only in 
the combination prajna- atman- ‘the intellectual 
self’ 4.3.21 and 35 (in the latter passage con- 
trasted with Sdarira- dtman- ‘the bodily self’). 
Similarly in Mand. Up. 5 prajia- designates the 
third quarter of the Atman. But in Katha Up. 
1.3.13 prajfa- is already ‘the wise man’ (equiva- 
lent with Dhammapada pandita-), and just so in 
Bhag. 17.14, and, e.g., Manu 2.123, 3.11, and 
4.187. 

In Middle Indic (except probably for the Indus 
area) prajnd- lost the length of its first vowel, and 
became Pali pamfa- and Pkt. (AMag. and JMah.) 
pagna- and panna-. Pali paffia- is rare except 
as second member of compounds, in which func- 
tion it is not from Skt. prajfid-, but only the com- 
pound form of Pali pafifid- = Skt. prajfd-. Of non- 
compound occurrences, the PTS Dict. quotes only 
two Dhammapada passages, 208 dhiran ca pannan 
ca bahussutan ca / ... bhajetha ‘one should fol- 
low the wise, intelligent, and well-learned man,’ 
and 375 ... paniassa bhikkhuno ‘of the intelli- 
gent mendicant.’ About prajid- in Buddhist San- 
skrit, Edgerton gives no information, because the 
word is Sanskrit also. For Prakrit, Sheth quotes 
several occurrences of panna- and punna- ‘ intelli- 
gent, skillful’ in AMag. (e. g., Stiyagadamga) and 
JMah. (e.g., Upadesgapada), some of which may, 
however, be second members of compounds, and, 
therefore, represent prajnda-. 


Whether beside prajnd- there aiso existed an 
independent Skt. adj. prajia- ‘ verstandig, kundig,’ 
with short a in the first syllable, is doubtful. In 
itself, the formation is of course quite possible; 
vijna- ‘kundig’ appears in MBh. etc., abhijna- 
in Ram. But prajia- is mostly used as a second 
member of compounds (as in MBh. nikrtiprajia- 
‘experienced in deceit’), in which position it is of 
course only the compound form of the substantive 
prajna- (cf. Wack.-Debr., ii, 2, 79). 

Of independent occurrences, B-R quote only few 
(outside the lexicons): Pan. 5.4.38, Mand. Up. 7, 
and two Pajicat. passages. The Panini siitra, how- 
ever, seems to me to mean not prajna-, but the 
substantive prajna-. In the two Pancat. passages, 
B-R would like to read prajia-— probably cor- 
rectly: owing to the Mid. Indic shortening before 
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consonant clusters, Skt. prajfid- may widely have 
been pronounced *prajfa-, and occasionally also 
have been written thus. Mand. Up. 7 represents a 
special case. The sentence is: nantahprajiiam na 
bahihprajnam nobhayatahprajiam na prajiana- 
ghanam na prajnam naprajnam .. . caturtham 
manyante, (essentially following Hume:) ‘the 
fourth quarter is conceived as not inwardly cogni- 
tive, not outwardly cognitive, not cognitive both 
ways, not pure cognition, not cognitive, not non- 
cognitive.’ Therefore, the simple prajnam is here 
preceded by three compounds in -prajia-, and 
followed by one, all compounds of the substantive 
prajna-. In this environment, an original * prajiiam 
could easily be modified into prajnam—either by a 
corruption in transmission, or by real analogic 
influence. 

Two further cases of prajna- arc Ait. Up. 3.1.4 
etena prajnenatmana ‘by this intellectual self’ (G. 
A. Jacob, Concordance to the Up., p. 581), cor- 
respondent to the prajia- dtman- of Brh. Ar., and 
the hapax prajndta- ‘intelligentness’ of Brh. Ar. 
4.1.2. In these too, a could be for original long 4. 

The existence of an independent adjective 
prajna-, therefore, seems not to be assured. 

The loss of characterization, which prajid- 
(*pania-) suffered in Middle Indic (outside the 
Indus area) and probably in spoken Sanskrit by 
the shortening of the first vowel, was probably one 
of the reasons for the spread of *pannita-. 

Another adjective from *prajfd- is prajndvant- 
‘verstindig, klug,’ Kathas., Pajicat., Hit., Prab. 
Much more frequent is Pali panfiavant-, common 
from the oldest texts, Vin., all Nikayas, Sn., Dhp., 
etc. About its occurrence in Buddhist Sanskrit, 
Edgerton again gives no information. Prakrit 
does not have it. Two other derivatives, prajndla- 
and prajnila-, are noted only in the Ganapatha to 
Panini. 

The relation of the three main types, prajid-, 
*prajnita-, and prajndavant-, is not clear. Wes 
prajnavant- (Pali paiavant-) also of Hastern 
origin? Was *prajnita- (panditd-) in the East 
preceded by prajfa-, or were the two types equally 
old? This remains still open. 

The substantive pandd- f., only in gana 101 
(63) to Pan. (named as one of the substantives 
which form adjectives in -itd-), the Unadisitras 
(where glossed by buddhi-), and some lexicons— 
Trikandagesa, Hemac. Abhidh. and Anek. (where 
again defined as buddht-), and Medinikosa—is, as 
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Mayrhofer thinks, a construction of the gram- 
marians. They had apparently an old tradition 
that panditd- was an ita-derivative of a substantive 
in -d-, and they could posit this only as panda-. 
This tradition must of course go back before the 
hyper-Sanskritization of panditd-: they must al- 
ready have derived *pannita- from *pannd-; and 
although at that time prajfd- was still *panna- 
and *prannd- in the Central and Western vernacu- 
lars, they can hardly have failed to see that * panna- 
was a form of Skt. prajad-. The Sanskrit gram- 
marians, therefore, knew the origin of panditd-. 


I think it is a great credit to Mayrhofer to have 
recognized this etymology. It is not obvious, and 
it is correct. It illustrates with one example the 
complicated ways in which Sanskrit words could 
originate. 

But Mayrhofer is not so sure of this etymology 
as I am, and, in conclusion, propounds as possibly 
related some ‘Austric’ words contributed by 
Kuiper, which, he thinks, can hardly stem from 
Indo-Aryan: Malay pandai ‘klug, erfahren,’ Sakai 
panet and Semang pa-dei ‘klug,’ and others. The 
words quoted, especially the Malay one, are cer- 
tainly close to panditd- in form and meaning, and 
seem to be related. But I do not see why they, 
especially Malay pandai, should not be derived 
from Pkt. pandia-.t The difference is not great, 
for a loan, and could be due first to intermediation, 
or second to action of the phonetic and formational 
systems, and semantically related words, of the 
host languages. This seems to me less difficult 
than to assume that the Austric words warrant 
the positing of a similar word for proto-Munda, 
whence the oldest Upanishads would have bor- 
rowed it. 


This article shows Mayrhofer’s potential in a 
new light. But even here appears his lack of stand- 
point, and, in the treatment of the change nd >nn, 
his insecurity in the appraisal of the various forms 
of the evidence. In common articles without new 
ideas, these shortcomings appear still more clearly 
—so in the closely preceding one on panava- ‘a 
kind of drum’ MBh., Ram., Mrech. As early as 
1865, B-R had explained this word as a Mid. Ind. 
form of pra-nava- ‘*sounding forward’ from nu- 
(ndvate) + pra, ‘briillen, dréhnen, schallen’ (e. g., 
of cows) RV, ‘brummen, i. e., den Ton om ausstos- 





“The Malayist of Yale, Professor I. Dyen, thinks 
this possible. 


sen’ Ait. Br., Sankh. Br., Sankh. Sr., Chand. Up. 
This explanation is of course evident—and obvious. 
Yet Mayrhofer doubts, because pranava-, common 
from the Samhitas on (VS, TS, Sat. Br., Sankh. 
Sr., Chand. Up., MBh., Manu, Kalidasa), shows 
only the meaning ‘ die heilige Silbe om,’ only some 
late lexicons giving ‘a kind of drum.’ But this is 
no hindrance. The evidence which we possess is 
only a small part of the linguistic reality. The 
meaning ‘die heilige Silbe om’ clearly is a tech- 
nical specialization of the base meaning of pra- 
nava-, which originated in definite theological 
circles, and since these determined the cultural 
development of India, it also appears in later pro- 
fane literature. But this does not mean that in 
other areas and strata pranava- ‘*sounding for- 
ward’ could not take quite different semantic 
developments, which could come to the surface in 
later forms of Sanskrit, like the Epic language. 
The Munda and Dravidian explanations are un- 
founded. There is no reason why panava- should 
be etymologically related to pataha-, another word 
for ‘drum’ (probably a different kind). For 
pataha- I accept of course Thieme’s explanation as 
a transposition of Mid. Ind. pahata-= Skt. pra- 
hrta- ‘beaten.’ 


The word ‘concise’ in the title of this book has 
become ironical. I know no dictionary that is 
more prolix. The reasons are various. First, 
much space is taken up by antiquated etymologies 
of Johansson, Fay, Scheftelowitz, etc., which prob- 
ably no one today, whatever his standpoint, would 
accept. It is questionable whether their recording 
is worth while. Second, single verb forms are 
often listed under separate headings (as digdhah 
separately from degdhi)—a procedure both super- 
fluous and disturbing. Third, Mayrhofer is more 
and more prone to include material and problems 
of other languages which do not belong in this 
book. This is especially true of Iranian. It has 
become habitual for him to quote, beyond the 
Avestan and Old Persian correspondences, a num- 
ber of Middle and Modern Iranian forms. So the 
article déga gives, besides Av. dasa and OP *dasa 
(‘als LW im Elamischen’), the words of Mod. 
Persian, Ossetian, Afghan, and Saka; that on dvd 
notes six Middle and Modern Iranian forms; 
duhita, five (among them the Khorasmian one) ; 
pita, six; prechdti, two; pratardm, two Sogdian 
forms; etc. If these later forms do not contain 
specific new features not shown by the Old Iranian 
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ones—and usually they fail to do so—, they do not 
contribute to the etymology of the Sanskrit word, 
but are mere ballast. The same applies to what 
Mayrhofer calls the Iranian ‘ Nebeniiberlieferung’ 
—lIranian data from Elamic and Aramaic sources. 
Except in special cases, they do not belong here. 
We are content with the Indic ‘ Nebeniiberlie- 
ferung,’ in the cuneiform languages. An etymo- 
logical dictionary of Sanskrit need not, and can- 
not, be incidentally also a comparative dictionary 
of Iranian. 

Slavic also gets too much attention. The ety- 
mology of pité does not require the discussion of 
the problem of Slav. stryj» ‘ uncle,’ with literature, 
the latter by mistake given twice, on pp. 2, 277 
and 279. 

But the greatest single cause of the prolixity of 
the book is its style and presentation. They are 
comfortably conversational, without any attempt 
at technical briefness and conciseness. Many 
articles could be reduced by one third or more, 
simply by stricter formulation. This contention 
may require some exemplification. 

E.g., what little the article parkatam (8 lines) 
contains, could be put thus: “ parkatam n. ‘ Angst, 
Schmerz’: Lex. (SKDr.) ; nicht erbverwandt mit 
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got. faurhtet ‘ Furcht’ (wie Joh., IF 8, 166 A. 1); 
nur anklingend afgh. paryaz ‘trembling’ (Charp., 
AO 7, 193 mit A. 2); s. auch U., WP ii 49.” The 
last sentence of the article pota” could be expressed 
by: “ Nach U. 176a viell. zu pdtah ; dort weiteres ” ; 
that of potikah, by: “Mundide Sippe? s. piccha? 
und vgl. Kui. 143, 146, 155”; that of pupputah, 
by: “Oder Munda? Kui. 146 A. 37.” 

Another point: why does Mayrhofer make so 
little use of abbreviation? In many cases, re- 
peatedly occurring titles of up to a whole line and 
more are written out fully, even where the abbre- 
viation would be self-explanatory, as ‘Proc. Am. 
Philos. Soc.,’ ‘ Calif. Public.,’ ete. At the present 
rapid increase of the literature, it becomes impera- 
tive even to abbreviate the authors’ names (as does 
Renou in the Introduction to Wack.), not only U. 
and Wack. (as Mayrhofer does), but generally: 
Joh., Charp., Kui., etc. 

A final remark. The book shows clearly that 
Mayrhofer’s relation to the primary sources is still 
distant. Direct consultation of the texts is hardly 
noticeable beyond the Rigveda. If he could extend 
this practice, his work would certainly profit 


from it. 














at 
‘ill 


nd 
fit 








REVIEWS 


Pali Tipitakam Concordance. Being a Concor- 
dance in Pali to The Three Baskets of Bud- 
dhist Scriptures in the Indian order of letters, 
listed by F. L. Woopwarp and others, ar- 
ranged and edited by E. M. Hare. Volume I 
(A—O), Parts 1-7, pp. vi+ 454; Volume IT 
(K—WN, incomplete) Parts 8-10, pp. 176. 
London: published for the PAu Trxt So- 
ciETY by Luzac & Company, Lrp., 1952-7. 


For serious students of Pali and Buddhism, this 
work, when finished, will be an important tool of 
research. Heretofore, the Critical Pali Dictionary 
(CPD) of Andersen, Smith, and Hendricksen 
(Copenhagen, 1924-1948) has been by far the 
most complete compendium of Pali vocabulary— 
for the letter A, which unhappily is all of it that 
has yet been published.t Even for this letter, how- 
ever, it will perhaps surprise Pali scholars to 
learn that the work under review has cast its net 
so widely as to catch many words that are not in 
CPD, not even in its 23 pages of Additions and 
Corrections. I have minutely compared the vo- 
cabulary of Part 1 (58 pages, ending with 
attattmsa) of this Concordance (Conc.) with the 
corresponding 65 pages (plus a dozen pages of 
Additions) in CPD, and found, to my own sur- 
prise at least, no less than 130 new words in Conc., 
averaging more than two per page. This number 
is more impressive than it may sound, because 
some pages contain only or mainly inflected forms 
of a single common word. Nearly all of these 130 
words, to be sure, are noun compounds, usually 
transparent in analysis and meaning. But they 
are nonetheless well worth listing, and it is one of 
the virtues of CPD that it attempted to list all 
compounds, and did list far more than any earlier 
Pali dictionary. Furthermore, there are many 
more, and usually longer, citations of passages in 
Conc. than in CPD. It is evident that great pains 
have been taken in Conc. to list in context all 
inflectional forms of all words in the Pali canon. 





* Since this was written, publication of CPD has been 
resumed; fascicle 1 of Vol. II has appeared, 56 pp., a 
to ddikappika, 1960. 


OF BOOKS 


Not, to be sure, in works not recognized in 
Ceylon as “canonical.” Thus, e. g., only the verses 
of the Jatakas are included. It would be un- 
gracious to complain of this; to include the “non- 
canonical ” literature would have swelled the work 
into an encyclopedic project, only feasible with a 
much larger staff and far more time. And after 
all, practically all the older and more interesting 
texts are included. 

The work does not claim to be a dictionary, yet 
“for the help of students” a meaning is assigned 
to each vocabulary entry, but “only the leading 
or chief meaning.” Hardly even that, one would 
say, in many cases; the chief value of the English 
catch-words given would seem to be to distinguish 
between homonyms, or at most to give a vague 
hint as to the presumed analysis of the word. I 
shall mention below a few examples of what seem 
to me defective or misleading definitions. 


Except for a few texts of consecutively num- 
bered verses, the work refers to citations only by 
(volume and) page. It thus follows the example 
of the Pali Text Society’s Dictionary. I have 
never understood this procedure, and should think 
anyone who has used the CPD would see at once 
the obvious advantage of its references to lines on 
a page. Hundreds of users of the PTSD, like this 
reviewer, must have wasted countless hours in 
trying to locate a word or passage by reading a 
whole page (in the case of a badly wanted refer- 
ence, I have often read a page two or three times, 
in vain), at the end often failing to find the word 
cited, and never being sure whether the searcher 
has overlooked it, or the reference was wrong. The 
maker of a slip for the dictionary (or Concor- 
dance), in recording the page, could easily have 
added the line (which he must have just read). 
By not doing so, he saved himself the writing of 
one or two figures per citation, and doomed all 
users of his book to the waste of very many hours, 
ultimately adding up to weeks or months. 

Users of this Concordance will find it advisable 
to look up the original sources to get the full 
context, which is often drastically abbreviated, and 
at times without any indication of this abbrevia- 
tion. A rather extreme instance may be cited from 
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p. 20b, where under agga we read: “(agg)e chetva 
[doubtless misprint for chetva] na dukkham siya 
J iv.156,” with no indication of abbreviation. 
The verse quoted, Jat. iv. 156. 1-2, reads in full: 


agge ca chetva majjhe ca paccha milam 
vichindatha 

evam me chijjamdnassa na dukkham mara- 
nam siya. 


The much briefer quotation in CPD p. 23a, s.v. 
agge, “ (opp. majjhe, paccha),” is less misleading 
and seems more useful. 

Repeatedly, compounds of a non-finite verb-form 
with the negative a- are listed under a non-existent 
compound of its 3 singular present form with a-. 
So p. 25b: “aghatati not to exert oneself.” Finite 
verb-forms in negative a- do indeed occur in Pali 
(CPD s.v. *a-,7), but a- is regular and common 
only with participles, gerundives, infinitives and 
gerunds, and these alone are recorded in the Cone. 
under aghatati and all other similar cases that I 
have noticed; e.g., under “akaram (akaroti) not 
to do” p. 4a (a-karam = “Skt.” [BHS] a-karan 
“not doing”). Such forms seem rather to be 
noun compounds of a- plus the pple. (etc.) ; even 
if forms like *a-ghatati, *a-karoti happened to 
exist, this would still be true; and it seems to me 
misleading to invent non-existent cpds. of a- with 
3 sg. finite forms, or even to regard such rare exist- 
ing forms as bases for the very common compounds 
of non-finite forms. 

We note a few other suggestions on details, all 
in the 58 pages of Part 1: 


P. 5b, “akamika: not loved.” Read akamika; 
this is only the regular fem. to akamaka, and, like 
the latter, means “ not willing, involuntary.” 

P. 6b, ‘‘ akiccha-labhin . . . as in passages 
quoted under akasira-labhin.” No passages show- 
ing akiccha- are quoted in either place. The two 
words are of course synonyms, and historically by- 
forms of each other. Strangely, even CPD does 
the same thing, i.e., under akiccha® it only refers 
to akasira°, but quotes no occurrences of the 
former in either place. The PTSD s.v. kiccha 


cites akiccha-labhin (badly defined as “taking or 
sharing willingly”) as occurring twice in MN, 
both cases repeated in SN and AN. See my BHS 
Dict. s.v. a-kisara-labhin (a third different form 
of the same origin and meaning; the Sktized 
a-krcechra-labhin also exists in BHS). 
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P. 11a, insert: “akijana, see akujana ’’; and 
on p. 7a s.v. akujana (“not creaking, CPD -i-”) 
it should be recorded that not only does CPD cite 
akijana from SN i. 33.10, the only passage cited 
in Conc., but that also the text of Jat. vi. 252.20 
(verse, but not cited in Conc.) reads akijana. 

P. 13b, insert (as in CPD): akkhanda, see 
a-khanda. 

P. 26a, insert: aghasi-gama going in the sky 
(to agha “sky,” loc., analogical to nabhast) ; see 
CPD p. 24b, which cites Vv. 137. Conc. in Part 9, 
Vol. II p. 88, cites a passage s.v. “gama ifc.,” 
but (despite the correct “ife.”!) prints aghasi 
gama as two separate words. 

P. 31b, accantanikatipafifia; not a cpd.; ac- 
canta(m) is a separate word, with comm. and CPD. 

P. 31b, accanta-nittha and ° pariyosaaa, defined 
“perpetual ending,” which hardly suggests the 
meaning ; see CPD p. 33a. 

P. 34b, a-cchandaka and -ika; there is no indi- 
cation of which of the four passages cited has °aka 
and which °ika. CPD p. 36a is equally unclear. 

P. 34b, acchanna: clothed (historically d-cch°). 
It seems that in Vin. iv. 17, 20, cited under this, the 
homonym (and antonym) a-cchanna “ unclothed” 
must be meant. 

P. 36b, acchinna, wrongly defined “a drop.” 
It clearly means “not cut off, not stopped,” in 
the phrase acchinne theve, where the word that 
means “drop” is theve; see CPD p. 38a s.v. 
ta-cchinna (“before it has ceased to drop”; lit. 
“the drop being not stopped”’). 

P. 3%a, acchodaka and -ika, as under acchan- 
daka p. 34b, not distinguished in citations. The 
-ika stem probably occurs only in Therag. 113= 
601, where acchodika is n. pl. masc. 

P. 3%b, aja-bhita, defined “born of a goat”; 
for “of” read “as.” 

P. 41a, insert ajjuka, with cross-reference to 
ajjaka. 

P. 44a, ajjhayaka, “not a muser (a repeater).” 
But CPD p. 4%b prefers to understand the regular 
Pali (non-negative) form, “skilled in the Vedas”; 
and this’ seems more likely. 

P. 45a, “ajjhupagata and -i-, -upa-’’; the 
references fail to distinguish where each of the 
three forms occurs. 

P. 4%a, afijana-loma-sadisa, badly defined “as 
black as hair.” 
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P. 47%b, afijalika (adj., “with cupped hands”) ; 
as stated in CPD p. 53b, the Vv citation °kam 
akasim belongs not here but under a noun °lika = 
anjalt. 

P. 52a, aiifiatra-paribhoga, defined “ different 
enjoyment ” ; rather, “used in another place.” 


P. 52b-53a, afifiatha-bhava; the last three cita- 
tions concern a different stem °bhdvin, which 
should be cited separately. 


P. 53a, afifia-d-atthu-hara, defined “one who 
surely takes”; for “surely” read “only” or 
“merely” (i.e., not giving in return). 

P. 58b, atthajjhagama (“reached 8”) is not 
a cpd.; it should be, and in the three Jataka verses 
cited actually is, printed as two separate words, 
atth’ =attha plus ajjhagama (augmented 2 sg. 
preterite of adhi-gam). 

P. 58b, atthattha, defined “8 points.” At least 
in the first passage cited, Jat. v.450 (.19), the 
word is an 4mredita and means “ eight each, eight 
apiece.” 


In comparing the relative parts of the Pali 
canonical vocabulary recorded in CPD and in this 
Conc., it was noted above that the Conc. has 
included a considerable number of words not found 
in CPD. The reverse condition, words found in 
CPD but not in the Conc., hardly occurs. The 
impression one gets is that the vocabulary of the 
works included is recorded here with virtually 
absolute completeness. What might be regarded 
as omissions, as far as I have noted, seem to con- 
cern differences of word-division (as above on p. 
26a, aghasi-gama), or variant readings; e. g., CPD 
p. 36b records a “metrical v. 1. Therag. 405 = 
Therig. 67” acchard-ghata-matta; Conc. p. 35a 
records for these passages only acchard-samghdata- 
matta. Or again, CPD p. 38a cites a-cchidda- 
vacana as a Vv. l1., in Bv for advejjha-va° ; Conc. 
records the passage under the latter word only. 

Everyone interested in Pali must welcome this 
important undertaking and wish for its speedy 
completion. 


FRANKLIN EDGERTON 
YALE UNIVERSITY 





A History of Indian Political Ideas: The Ancient 
Period and the Period of Transition to the 
Middle Ages. By UPENDRA NATH GHOSHAL. 
Pp. xxii+589. Bombay: OxFrorD UNIVER- 
siry Press, 1959. 


This product of Professor Ghoshal’s seventy- 
third year climaxes a life of scholarly activity in 
which he devoted much of his research to the 
elusive problems of Hindu political speculation. 
Two earlier editions of the present volume (1923 
and 1927) have for over three decades been recog- 
nized as basic reference works. 

Some changes in title and scope have occurred: 
The 1923 version was entitled A History of Hindu 
Political Theories—From the Earliest Times to 
the End of the First Quarter of the Seventeenth 
Century A.D. (Pp. xi+296). Beyond the Su- 
kraniti (which he assigns “to a period not later 
than the thirteenth century”) this first volume 
included only three pages of brief commentary on 
Madhava, Mitramisra, and Nilakantha. In 1927 
the subtitle was modified to From the Earliest 
Times to the End of the Seventeenth Century A. D. 
(Pp. xi+ 257) and a total of nine pages of com- 
mentary beyond Sukra added the names of Chande- 


Svara, Ramdas, Tukaram and Govind Singh. At 
the same time, about five pages were deleted from 
the general introduction dealing with the effect of 
governmental types and forms on Hindu theory. 
The 1959 edition would appear by title to be much 
less inclusive in chronological scope, but since it 
begins with the Samhitas and ends with Sukra, 
there is no significant difference. Four pages of 
text have been added on 11th to 13th century 
chronicles and inscriptions of northern and south- 
ern India, including a brief analysis of the Raja- 
tarangini of Kalhana. 

One is tempted to guess that the term “ Indian ” 
in the latest title was substituted for “Hindu” 
because the latter now smacks of communalism, 
and that the end of the study was pushed back 
four centuries in order to forestall the necessity of 
analyzing such Muslim contributions as the six- 
teenth century Ain-i-Akbari. But why were the 
early editions ever carried beyond Sukra in view of 
the relatively insignificant material encountered 
after that point? The answer is possibly that 
Carlyle’s classic six volume A History of Medieval 
Political Theory in the West (the survey which 
Ghoshal acknowledges as the model for his own 
study) terminated with the seventeenth century. 
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The longer time span afforded opportunities for 
more extensive comparisons between Indian and 
European theories which Ghoshal skilfully uses— 
often by citing Carlyle. 

Despite the negligible changes in historical per- 
spective, the new edition is nevertheless a greatly 
expanded and developed treatise. Chapters on the 
Vedic period, Kautilya’s predecessors, the Maurya 
empire and the Arthasdstra of Kautilya, for in- 
stance, have been entirely rewritten and enlsrged. 
There is much more specific commentary and less 
generalization. There are extensive references to 
textual sources lacking in earlier editions. 

Although Goshal has kept close to most of the 
main conclusions reached in earlier editions, we 
can nevertheless note some modifications. In 1923 
and 1927 and again in 1959 he stands out as a 
discerning critic of those unwary enthusiasts for 
a once fashionable theory of authentic “demo- 
cratic” and “responsible” traditions of govern- 
ment in early Indian history. He frequently 
points to the errors of Jayaswal, Bhandarkar and 
others in this respect. But in the earlier editions 
he was apparently himself unduly influenced by 
another current tendency: to overstress the utili- 
tarian element in the Hindu tradition. Compare 
his earlier conciusion on the “secular” nature of 
Indian political thought with his present findings: 


(1927 pp. 248-249) “ We notice at the outset that unlike 
the theory of Mediaeval Europe which made Politics, as 
has been well said, essentially a branch of Theology, 
Hindu thought effected almost from first to last a com- 
plete separation between the two studies ... A truly 
remarkable landmark was reached with the thought of 
two Arthaésdstra schools that eliminated the Vedas them- 
selves from the list of “sciences.” With more modera- 
tion Kautilya restored the Vedas to their old position 
in the hierarchy of sciences, but in the whole outlook of 
his thought he was a true child of the early Arthaésdstra. 
The Mahabharata and the Manusamhité are doubtless 
two of the most important works of the Hindu religious 
literature, but their rules of public policy breathe the 
true Arthasdstra spirit, and in one place are expressly 
declared to rest not so much on the Vedas as on the 
lessons of reason and experience. At a later period when 
apparently the political ideas of the Smritis threatened 
to become fossilized into theological dogmas, it was 
reserved for the illustrious Medhatithi, the great com- 
mentator of the Manusamhitd, to deny explicitly the 
Vedie basis of polities . . . While the Hindu view of the 
relation of Politics to Theology thus bears almost from 
the beginning a uniform stamp .. .” 


(1959 pp. 559-560) “The foundation of our ancient 
political ideas was laid in the so-called revealed litera- 
ture, namely, that of the Vedic Samhitds and the Brah- 
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manas. But at an early period the teachers and the 
schools of the Arthasdstra broke away from the old 
moorings and founded an independent science avowedly 
concerned with the preservation and security of the 
State. The resulting separation of Politics from The- 
ology assumed an aggressive form in two of the early 
Arthasastra schools which went to the length of denying 
the Vedas a place in the list of sciences. With more 
moderation Kautilya restored the Vedas to their rightful 
place among sciences, and upheld the high authority of 
the canon in some of his rules of State administration. 
But otherwise he allowed himself under the influence 
of the dominant Arthaésdstra tradition to make religion 
the instrument of statecraft, or in other words to sacri- 
fice Theology at the altar of Politics ... The greatest 
development of political ideas of the Smritis which is 
found in the thought of Manu and of Bhishma in the 
Mahabharata is based upon the blending in varying 
degrees of the canonical tradition with that of the 
Arthasdstra . . . To the above we may add Medhatithi’s 
statement that the Whole Duty of the ruler after the 
Smriti standards (rdéjadharma) is derived from a two- 
fold source, namely, the Vedic and the non-Vedic, al- 
though the latter is subordinate to the former.” 


The changes in the author’s viewpoint are subtle 
but unmistakable. He has now somewhat de- 
emphasized the secular quality of early Indian 
political thought. 

As for tie quality of analysis in the present work 
it is remarkably thorough, penetrating and well 
balanced. Ghoshal’s summary discussion (pp. 
557-559), for instance, is one of the finest com- 
mentaries available on the immensely difficult 
problem of Ethics and Politics in the Indian 
Shastras. The paradoxes and inconsistencies evi- 
dent in the Arthasdstra and Dharmasastra writers 
are described, as well as the more consistent doc- 
trines of the Buddhist canonists. 

His comparisons of Indian and European politi- 
cal ideas during the period of the study are par- 
ticularly effective, thanks, no doubt, to his mastery 
of the British scholar Carlyle’s methods and in- 
sights. The author’s comparison (pp. 563-564) of 
Mediaeval Church-State relations with Indian the- 
ories of temporal and spiritual power might have 
been clarified, however, had he mentioned that in 
European thought the rival powers were not quite 
so distinct as to relegate each to an entirely inde- 
pendent realm. The Church claimed the authority 
to limit the respective spheres—even while accept- 
ing their theoretical separation. This is, of course, 
often the crux of Church-State relations as of 
Brahmana-Kshatriya. While conceding “Render 


therefore unto Caesar the things which are Cae- 
sar’s” the early Church insisted upon its own 
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power to define what was and was not Caesar’s. 
Thus the late medieval expression of paramount 
Church authority was not, as the argument here 
and the Carlyle citations seem to suggest, without 
earlier roots. On the other hand, Ghoshal is con- 
sistently sound in the repeated warnings which he 
issues against superficial comparisons of Indian 
and European concepts. Thus he comments (p. 
567): “When Prof. Sarkar compares the Indian 
ideas of popular resistance against the evil ruler 
with the conceptions of Manegold of Lautenbach 
and the author of Vindiciae contra Tyrannos, he 
underestimates the difference between what are 
moral admonitions or at best short, isolated judg- 
ments in the one case and what are fully reasoned 
philosophical principles in the other.” 

This raises the question: Has Ghoshal himself 
erred in attempting to use a Western historian’s 
approach to a subject for which comparable data 
is lacking? Can Carlyle’s methods of close his- 
torical deduction be applied to the Indian scene 


from the Vedic Period to the coming of Muslim 
power when immediate data for much of the time 
is simply lacking and the facts must be deduced 
from literary and other sources? Ghoshal is him- 
self aware of the pitfalls (more so now than in 
his earlier works) as Sarkar and others were not. 
He has used great caution throughout. 

A History of Indian Political Ideas will remain 
for the forseeable future, the basic reference work 
in this field for the Western reader and probably 
for most Indian students. For the scholar who 
wishes an exhaustive exploration of origins and 
sources, nothing will replace Kane’s monumental 
History of Dharmasastra. But even in this respect 
Ghoshal far surpasses such able texts as Prasad’s 
Theory of Government in Ancient India and is in 
a class by itself in the field of comparative political 
thought. 


D. MACKENZIE BROWN 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, SANTA BARBARA 





Heavenly Clockwork, the Great Astronomical 
Clocks of Medieval China. By JosEPH NEED- 
HAM, WANG Linc, and DEREK J. DE SOLLA 
Price. Pp. xv +254. Cambridge, England, 
published in association with the Antiquarian 
Horological Society at the University Press, 
1960. 


This work undoubtedly will prove most interest- 
ing to students in the history of astronomical and 
horological instruments. As stated on the jacket 
of the volume, “In the course of a general survey 
of engineering in old China, Dr Needham and Dr 
Wang stumbled upon material which, with the 
fruitful collaboration of a historian of astronomi- 
cal instruments, Dr Price, revealed six centuries of 
mechanical clockwork preceding the first mechani- 
cal escapement clocks of the West of about A.D. 
1300.” The material is from the Hsin I Hsiang 
Fa Yao* or “New Design for « (Mechanized) 
Armillary (Sphere) and Celestrial Globe,” writ- 
ten by Su Sung? in a.p. 1090. Su Sung, a states- 
man who was deeply interested in science, with the 
assistance of a technician and scholar, Han Kung- 
lien*, succeeded in constructing a heavenly clock 
for the Emperor, which was to serve both as a 
timekeeper and also as an observatory. A signifi- 


cant feature of their design was the water-weight 
“escapement,” which they had borrowed from 
similar instruments of earlier times. In A.D. 976, 
a similar apparatus had been constructed by a 
certain Chang Ssu-hsiin? from Szechuan, and still 
earlier, in A.D. 725, the celebrated monk I-hsing® 
together with the scholar-technician Liang Ling- 
tsan‘ had discovered and applied the escapement to 
clockwork and astronomical instruments. 

The book is divided into nine chapters of which 
the headings are as follows: (1) Biography of Su 
Sung, (2) Transmission of the text of Su Sung’s 
book, (3) Su Sung’s memorial to the Emperor 
Che Tsung, (4) Translation of Su Sung’s third 
chapter, (5) Explanation of Su Sung’s clockwork, 
(6) The Historical background of Su Sung’s clock, 
(7) The development of clockwork after Su Sung, 
(8) The context of the inventions, and (9) Gen- 
eral history and transmission of astronomical 
clocks. These chapters are prefaced with an intro- 
duction and followed by an appendix on Chinese 
horary terms, a bibliography, tables of Chinese 
characters, and an index. The volume is fully 
illustrated with pictures from Chinese sources and 
comparative material from Islam and Christendom. 

The texts translated include not only the third 
chapter of Su Sung’s book and his memorial to 
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the Emperor but also many passages from the 
standard histories, encyclopedias like the Yii Hat 
by Wang Ying-lin in A. D. 1267, and miscellaneous 
writings like the Meng Ch Pi T*an by Shen Kua 
in A.D. 1086. In the translation of astronomical 
and horological terms, the authors have exercised 
great care and achieved remarkable success. From 
the point of view of philology in general, however, 
the book suffers from occasional carelessness in its 
treatment of the text, and from a lack of famili- 
arity with certain other technical and semi- 
technical terms. 

The following examples are taken from the 
translation of Su Sung’s memorial to the throne, 
presenting the astronomical clock (pp. 16-27). On 
page 16, we read, “ By comparing (the instruments 
and documents) in these two places, I came to the 
conclusion that the ‘New’ Armillary Sphere had 
been built and used in the Chih-Tao (A.D. 995-7) 
and Huang-Yu (A.D. 1049-53) reign-periods.” 
The second part of the sentence should read, “the 
‘New’ Armillary Spheres were built in the Chih- 
Tao (A.D. 995-7) and Huang-Yu (A.p. 1049-53) 
reign-periods and both are still usable.” The char- 
acters for the last part of sentence are ping k‘an 
hsing-yung.® On page 20, for “in charge of the 
construction and the receipt of public materials,” 
the translation should read “in charge of construc- 
tion and the receipt and dispensation (shou-chih) ® 
of public materials.” On page 21, “the twelfth 
month” should read “the intercalary twelfth 
month.” On page 22, in the sentence “'The astro- 
nomical (clock) of Chang Ssu-Hsiin (4.v. 979) 
had a tower of several storeys (each) more than 
10 ft. in height,” the inserted word “ (each) ” 
should read “ (totalling).” More than ten feet 
was the total height of the tower rather than that 
of each storey. On page 23, “the forty-eight ch“1” 
should read “the twenty-four cht.” The footnote, 
“Su Sung’s text writes wrongly thirty-eight,” is 
wrong in itself. The text says san-pa, which 
means three times eight, i. e., twenty-four. On page 
25, “forty-eight stars” should read “the twenty- 
eight constellations.” The footnote “emending 
the text from forty-seven” is again wrong. The 
text ssu-ch%i means four times seven, therefore 
twenty-eight. It is amusing that two specialists 


in the history of mathematics could have missed 
such simple calculations. 

The following points concern technical or semi- 
technical points: 
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(1) T%t-chii' On page 11, we read, “ According 
to the biography of Su Sung, a new armillary 
sphere was to be built at that time (A.D. 1086) 
and Su Sung was asked to suggest some persons 
suitable for the job. He, being himself good at 
mathematics and calendrical science, put forward 
a name, that of Han Kung-Lien, a first-class clerk 
in the Ministry of Personnel, because of the latter’s 
ingenuity. Han had studied the ancient methods.” 
The Chinese term translated in so many words, 
“was asked to suggest some persons suitable for 
the job,” is ¢t-chii meaning simply “to be in 
charge of.” It was regularly used in Sung times 
in titles indicating the charge or supervision of 
government projects, buildings, and the like. The 
last sentence in the passage is also incorrect. It 
should read, “Su Sung taught him (or gave him 
information on) the ancient methods (shou-i 
ku-fai).” 

(2) Chieh-Chi* On page 21, we read, “(I 
further recommended) the Assistants in the 
Bureau, Yuan Wei-Chi, Miao Ching-Chang, Tuan 
Chieh-Chi and Liu Chung-Ching, and the Stu- 
dents, Hou Yung-Ho and Yii T‘ang-Ch‘en, as 
investigators of the sun’s shadow, the clepsydra 
and so on.” After Yuan Wei-Chi, the translation 
should read, “ Miao Ching and Chang Yuan, the 
Chieh-Chi (or Superintendent) Liu Chung-Ching, 
ete.” Chieh-Chi was a low-ranking officer found in 
many Sung government offices. That the astro- 
nomical offices had Chieh-Chi can be verified in the 
Sung Hui Yao Kao, “Li” 25. 44a-b. 

(3) Hu-t%! On page 28, the term hu-t‘t is 
rendered as “a balustrade.” A footnote says, 
“Fig. 8 shows a staircase which is not mentioned 
in the text.” On page 216, hu-t‘% is also glossed 
as “balustrade ” but followed by a more accurate 
understanding, “ (lit. Persian, or foreign, lad- 
der.) ” The term actually refers to a staircase 
with railings on the side. A detailed description 
of it can be found in Li Chieh’s Ying Tsao Fa 
Shih™ %.9a-b, the standard work on architecture 
in Sung times mentioned in the first volume of Dr 
Needham’s Science and Civilization in China, 
1954, p. 134. Here the text hu-t‘t tsai-hsiu® prob- 
ably means hu-t‘i liang-p‘an®, i.e., “ foreign-styled 
staircase in two flights.” The character hu may 
be used to refer to barbarians in Central Asia or 
barbarians in general. Incidentally, the term 
hu-ti is also found in the novel Shui Hu Chuan, 
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chapter 6, and correctly rendered as staircase in 
§. H. Jackson, Water Margin, 1937, p. 74. 


(4) Cheng-ya Chung-ku-lou? On page 37, we 
read, “There are ninety-six jacks. They are ar- 
ranged to correspond in timing with the sounding 
of ‘quarters’ on the bell-and-drum floor of this 
belfry.” The last part of the sentence “the bell- 
and-drum floor of this belfry ” is a wrong transla- 
tion of the term Cheng-ya Chung-ku-lou, which 
means the Bell and Drum Towers of the Imperial 
Court at the major throne hall. 


(5) Po-chi tzu4 On page 67, the term po-cht 
tzu is incorrectly rendered as “ (wei-ch‘t) chess- 
men.” These were gamepieces for the ancient 
game liu-po, rectangular in shape, whereas the 
wei-cht or hsiang-ch‘t pieces are round. Cf. my 
articles “ A Note on the so-called TLV Mirrors 
and the Game Liu-po,” HJAS, 9 (1945), and “ An 
Additional Note on the Ancient Game Liu-po,” 
HJAS, 15 (1952). Both articles have been re- 
ferred to in the third volume of Dr Needham’s 
Science and Civilization in China, 1959, pp. 303- 
305. It is however incorrect to call liu-po the 
game of “the Six Learned Scholars.” (p. 305). 


(6) Kuo Shih Chih* On page 90 is a long 
footnote on the term Kuo Shih Chih: “ For a long 
time we were not able to identify this source, but 
a note of L. Carrington Goodrich in his new 
edition of Carter (1), p. 66 directed us to the 
interesting discussion of it by Pelliot (2). Pelliot 
gives good reason (pp. 44ff.) for thinking that 
the Kuo Shih Chih was probably the bibliographi- 
cal section of a book now lost, the Liang Ch‘ao 
Kuo Shih (A History of Two Courts), completed 
in A.D. 1082 by Wang Kuei.” ete. As I have stated 
in my paper on “The Organization of Chinese 
Official Historiography,” written for a Conference 
on Asian Historiography held in 1956 at the Uni- 
versity of London, “Certain dynasties had their 
official historians compile a kuo-shih, State or 
National History, which was in the composite 
style.” Here the word chih obviously refers to the 
appropriate treatise or monograph in the National 
History, probably the treatise on astronomy, but 
almost certainly not the bibliographical section. 


(7) Chi-kan* On page 92, we read, “There 
was an iron rod 5 ft. long, inside an iron lotus- 
shaped guide, bent at its upper end so as to form 
a square ring, and this was called the Cock Rod.” 
A footnote on “5 ft. long” says “emending from 
the 50 ft. given in the text. Another on the Cock 
Rod or Chi-kan says, “ Cock-crow? Cock-spur? No 
clue.” Here the term appears to have been bor- 
rowed from the Chi-kan or Chin Chi-kan, “Gold 
Cock Pole,” to be erected in front of the Imperial 
Palaces for the occasion of issuing a general par- 
don. The pole was over 100 feet long, with a big 
wood plate holding a gold cock on its top. The 
cock held a red banner in its mouth with the 
words, “Long live the Emperor.” Before the 
issuing of the pardon, four acrobats would race to 
climb to the top to catch the gold cock and the 
red banner as a prize. See Teng Chih-ch‘eng, 
Tung-Ching Meng Hua Lu Chut, 1959, pp. 254- 
256. 


(8) Ta Tsung Po" On page 117, we read about 
Su Sung, “Later on, after he had been ennobled 
as a Ta Tsung Po by the Imperial Family, he 
found a good collaborator, whose name I have for- 
gotten, among the First-Class Secretaries.” Since 
Ta Tsung Po was merely a classical and literary 
way of saying Li* Pu Shang-shu or President of 
the Ministry of Rites, the word Po had nothing 
to do with the rank of nobility. The Chinese text 
however appears to be in error, because at that 
time Su Sung was Li* Pu Shang-shu or president 
of the Ministry of Personnel. 


(9) Tiao-touY On page 204, we read, “The 
chapter of the Ch‘ien Han Shu on the Western 
Regions says that the sentries (how chih shih) beat 
the time with wooden spoons.” The Chinese for 
the sentries is ch‘ith hou (chih) shih’, not hou chih 
shih. “ Wooden spoons” is an incorrect transla- 
tion for tiao-tou, which, according to commentaries, 
means bronze cooking-pots holding the capacity of 
a tou, which were also used to beat the time at 
night. 


LIEN-SHENG YANG 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY 
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Revelation and Reason in Advaita Vedanta. By 
K. SATCHIDANANDA Murry. Pp. xix +365. 
Waltair: ANDHRA UNIvERSITy and New 
York: CoLtuMBIA UNIVERSITY Press, 1959. 


Numerous works dealing with the philosophy 
and history of the Advaita Vedanta have appeared 
in both East and West, yet much clearly remains 
to be done. In this volume the professor of phi- 
losophy in the Andhra University takes up the 
study of one problem in the history of this system, 
that of ‘scriptural’ authority and the function of 
reasoning in relation to it. 

The sruti of the Veda is shown to constitute one 
of four kinds of revelation: 1) the self-manifesta- 
tion of brahman as being and the substratum of all 
cognition; 2) the revelation of the absolute 
through an avatara; 3) revelation in direct per- 
ception or intuition (anubhiti, saksatkara) ac- 
companied by audition of the Vedanta texts (cf. 
p. 108-09); and 4) the Vedic revelation itself 
(sruti). The Uttaramimamsa shares a special 
concern with this last form of revelation with the 
Pirvamimimsa which elaborated the doctrine of 
the eternal and non-human (apauruseya) nature 
of the Veda. The position of the Advaita Vedanta 


authorities is however somewhat less extreme than 
that of the Mimamsa; their concern is not pri- 
marily with injunctive sentences (vidhivakya) but 
with the great Vendantavakyas which in their 
purport are non-predicative identity propositions 
(akhandartha; cf. Sureévara’s avakydrthata) teach- 
ing for example the oneness of the limited and the 


absolute Self. Another point to be noted is that 
the Advaita considers that the Veda is only rela- 
tively real in the state of bondage (bandhdvastha). 
For as a product of brahman (its source, yont) it 
is not ultimately real, though it is effective inas- 
much as it can induce knowledge of brahman (p. 
99 f.)—-which then sublates itself (pp. 101-02; cf. 
p. 116-17); in this specific sense the Veda is 
mithyd ‘false.’ The validity of verbal testimony 
moreover does not depend on its being a statement 
made by a reliable person—dptavakya, as held by 
the Naiyayikas—but on the inherent capacity of 
words in a sentence to express an uncontradicted 
and hence valid knowledge ; this is the self-validity 
(svatahpramadnya) of the Veda which appears to 
be connected with the doctrine of the self-lumi- 
nosity of knowledge (p. 12f.). The validity of the 
Veda is consequently self-established and is not 
to be further proved by inference etc. (p. 29). 
The author refers to the various theories con- 
cerning the ‘letter’ (varna), the word and the 
sentence, including the notion of letter and word 
held by the authorities of the Vivarana® and 
Bhamati-prasthanas as regards their permanence 
and the superimposition of sequence on letters (pp. 
19-21). The details of these interpretations are 
not elaborated here in full; and a certain termi- 
nological looseness renders the understanding of 
these complex theories somewhat difficult when the 
original terms are not given. Some interesting 
points are made regarding the influence of the 
Nyadya on Vacaspatimiéra’s theory of words (pp. 
20-21) and of the Veda (p. 30f.) as well as on the 
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theory of the verbal archetype and the Sabda- 
prabhava (p. 351.) ; and the latter notion is com- 
pared with the Aristotelian final cause (p. 35). 
The eternity of the Veda is then discussed (p. 
40f.) and an analysis made of the theories which 
teach that it is eternal in continuity (pravaha: 
Ramananda Sarasvati), or immutable (kitastha: 
Bharatitirtha), or again that it possesses only 
infra-aeonic eternity and is therefore only meta- 
phorically eternal (: upacara: Siyana) (p. 43f.). 
The Vedantic standpoint accordingly involves a 
re-interpretation of the Mimamsa doctrine of self- 
validity and the absence of human authorship. 
Following the Vivarana-school, the Veda might 
then be said to be apauruseya as a vivarta of brah- 
man on which it is dependent and superimposed 
(adhyadropita), like the snake superimposed on the 
rope; brahman is its material cause and reveals it 
anew in each aeon without the human desire of 
communicating an opinion established through 
other pramdnas (such being the definition given by 
this school of pauruseyatva) (pp. 46-49; cf. p. 
77-78). Bharatitirtha concludes that, though the 
Veda is “false? inasmuch as it is indeterminable 
(anirvacaniya) in respect of the relation between 
its letters and their sequence, it is nonetheless 
efficacious (VPS 6.11). 

A fundamental principle in the Vedantic theory 
of sabda as a means of valid knowledge is the 
capacity of the absolute brahman to be if not ex- 
pressed at least indicated (laks-), however inde- 
terminable its modes in the realm of mdya and 
nimaripa may be. Since it is maintained that 
brahman can be indicated both apophatically and 
otherwise by words, the importance of the sabda- 
pramadna of Sruli is immediately paramount, es- 
pecialiy in view of the fact that the Advaita at- 
tributes only a subordinate réle to intuition (anu- 
bhava, ete.). As already mentioned, the know]l- 
edge of brahman obtained through the sruti can 
be neither obtained nor verified by means of 
another pramdna (cf. vakyaikagamya) (p. 23-24; 
on Vacaspati’s view v. p. 30-31). Indeed, accord- 
ing to Suregvara and the Vivarana-school, the 
knowledge resulting from the Vedantavakyas is 
not mediate like ordinary verbal knowledge 
(sabdajfiana), as Mandanamisra would maintain 
(p. 104); and there is accordingly no reason to 
posit the agency of meditation (prasamkhyana 
etc.) to account for knowledge of brahman. Medi- 
tation—which is held to be a mental activity 
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(manovrttr) by this school—in fact only applies to 
the lower qualified (saguna) brahman; and it 
depends on the individual person rather than on 
the thing-in-its-reality (yathabhitavastu) to which 
(brahma)jiana produced through the sabdapra- 
mana refers (cf. SamBh. 1.1.4). The Advaita 
moreover, unlike many other Indian philosophical 
schools including Buddhism, denies that the direct 
perception acquired through yoga (yogipratyaksa) 
can realize brahman; yoga can at best serve as a 
means leading to the purification of the senses and 
the mind (sama; p. 136 f.), thus merely facilitat- 
ing brahmajndna. On the other hand, a philo- 
sophical school like the Buddhist which usually 
denies sabda a place as one of the means of valid 
knowledge at the same time holds that the Real 
is altogether incapable of description and unattain- 
able through words belonging to the realm of con- 
ceptual thought. With the Buddhist logicians for 
example, the sabdapramdna is replaced in the 
framework of their doctrine of ‘ self-consciousness ’ 
(svasamvedana) by the direct intellectual intuition 
of the yogin, which is according to them neces- 
sarily non-verbal. 

The vakyas containing a teaching with regard 
to brahman may according to the Advaita be (1) 
attributive involving the superimposition (adhyd- 
ropa) of a qualifying attribute (visesana) like 
ordinary sentences or (2) definitive (Jaksana-artha) 
and distinctive (nivartaka) ; to these two varities 
a third, the metaphorical (: laksana), may be 
added. (The apophatic statements pose a problem, 
but if it were permissible to follow the principle 
that all definition is negation, there would be no 
reason to distinguish them fundamentally from 
definitive statements.) As regards the third class, 
it is perhaps not absolutely certain how far back 
in the history of the Advaita Vedanta the exegesis 
by means of laksana goes. The Upadesasdhasri 
(II 18.29, 79 and 197) might be interpreted in 
this manner; and Sankara’s Bhdsya on TaittUp. 
2.1 where it is stated that brahman is not expressed 
(ucyate) but rather indicated (laksyate) by the 
term jiidna might also be so interpreted. More 
conclusively, however, the Vivekaciidamani (243- 
244) attributed to Sankara clearly distinguishes 
between a direct and an indirect expression 
(aikyam tayor laksitayor na vacyayoh). But the 
Vedantaparibhasa (chap. 4) maintains that such a 
view is held by Sankara only fer the sake of argu- 
ment (tat tvam asitt vakye dccryandm laksanoktir 
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abhyupagamavadena bodhya) (v. p. 96-97). The 
interpretation by jahadajahallaksand, 1.e., secon- 
dary meaning or implication involving the partial 
abandonment of the primary meaning, is already 
to be found clearly expressed in Sarvajiatman’s 
Samksepasariraka (1.149f.) and Patcaprakriya 
which compare the mahdvakya ‘ tat tvam asi’ with 
“so ’yam.’* 

In this context a chapter is devoted in the 
present book to the problem of ‘Language and 
Brahman’ (p. 53f.). Though any description of 
brahman as an object is shown to be logically im- 
proper, yet brahman can be ‘shown’ by words. 
(The author borrows from L. Wittgenstein the 
term ‘show’ in this specialized sense opposed to 
‘describe’). This ability to be ‘shown’ is due to 
the fact that brahman is as it were empirically 
anchored in the self-awareness of the jiva (p. 56) 
or pratyagatman: the two have a common refer- 
ence or locus (sémddhikarankya) or, as the author 
puts it, they are in apposition (pp. 56, 92) (cf. 
visesanavisesyata and laksyalaksanasambandha in 
the Naiskarmyasiddht). S. M. then proceeds to 
distinguish three ways by which the brahman may 
be ‘shown’: (1) by superimposition and subse- 


quent negation (cf. p. 74), (2) by definition which 
differentiates (nivrt-) brahman from all things, 
and 3) by means of the netiwvdda (p. 58f.). In 
one point his exposition would appear to require at 


1In the light of Sarvajfiatman’s and other early in- 
terpretations—and apart from the disputed question of 
the Vivekaciidamani—it is hard to understand Mlle. M. 
Biardeau’s statement (JA 1957, p. 383) that the use of 
laksana@ in the definition of brahman appears only with 
the post-Rimainuja adepts of the Sankara-Vedinta. 
Whereas her remark would be applicable to jidna, etc. 
in definitions of brahman, she quotes as a post-Ramainuja 
example Pafcadasi 7.74 where Vidyiranya interprets 
‘ tat tvam asi’ by means of laksand—just like his earlier 
predecessors! 

J. A. B. van Buitenen, Veddrthasamgraha (Poona, 
1956), p. 62-63 interprets Upadesgasdhasri II 18.197 as 
at least implying laksand, whereas Biardeau (IIJ 3 
(1959) p. 100 n. 37) considers that II 18.29 and 79 
probably only state a piirvapaksa-view. Neither of them 
however takes the Vivekaciidamani passage into account! 
(In JA 1957, p. 379 Biardeau interprets the Bhdsya on 
TaittUp. as setting forth a theory of the definition of 
brahman.—Cf. P. Hacker, ZDMG 100, p. 285-286.) 

It is interesting to note that, according to Vidyairanya, 
SureSvara interpreted the ‘neti neti’ ddega in BAUp. 
4.4.22 as an indirect definition involving laksand; cf. 
S. Kuppuswami Sastri’s Introd. to his ed. of the 
Brahmasiddhi, p. lii and M. Biardeau, [IJ 3, p. 98. 
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least clarification, for under (2) an altogether 
novel meaning is ascribed to the term lakasana 
when it is understood as ‘definition’ (v. pp. 60- 
61, 75 and 174). Now Sankara in his Bhdsya on 
TaittU p. 2.1 speaks not of laksand ‘ metaphorical 
implication’ but of laksana ‘ definition.’ And the 
laksané assumed by many Advaitins for example 
in the mahdvakya ‘tat tvam asi’ is quite a differ- 
ent thing. This laksané which S. M. later dis- 
cusses (pp. 90f.) and which is here confused (at 
least graphically) with laksana, is assumed in the 
case of certain vakyas in which a satisfactory pur- 
port (tatparya; cf. p. 75 f.) is to be elicited through 
an exegesis based on the use of metaphor involving 
the abandonment of an attribute in a meaning 
(p. 80). 

The following chapters are concerned with the 
function of reason in the Advaita Vedanta as well 
as in certain other schools. This school maintains 
that inference cannot prove anything with regard 
to brahman, as against the Nyaya which holds that 
the existence of God can be proved by inference 
(but see also pp. 208 and 210 on the fundamental 
importance attached by Udayana to anubhava and 
anugraha). (The position of the Yoga school is 
perhaps not strictly comparable inasmuch as it 
refers to omniscient beings who represent the limit 
(kastha) of knowledge (pp. 142 and 191f.).) 
The Advaita however upholds the ancillary and 
corroborative value of argument and reasoning 
(yukti, tarka) which play an as it were cathartic 
and tranquillizing réle (cf. pp. 108 and 146f.) 
and are of a probable (: sambhdvand), hypotheti- 
cal (: wha; p. 145) character. Such tarka must 
however not be dry and empty (suska, pp. 160-62), 
and it must follow the sruti (Srutyanugrhita, p. 
162). It possesses besides a negative function 
insofar as it discloses the fallacies in opposite 
philosophical doctrines (p. 150-51); while as 
Bharatitirtha says (VPS 5.38, 42) the logical 
proofs adduced by other schools cannot prove the 
existence, ete., of God since He is beyond the reach 
of sense-perception and inference. The applica- 
tion of the six criteria (sadlinga) accepted by the 
Advaita for discovering the purport of the Vedan- 
tic sentences however themselves presuppose tarka 
(p. 149). Reflection (vicdra) on Sruti thus in- 
volves reasoning which is said to operate on the 
level of meditation, the second step in the triad 
leading to the full comprehension of the vakyas— 
Sravana, manana and nididhydsana (pp. 149-152; 
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cf. p. 108). Madhustidana Sarasvati (Siddhanta- 
bindu, p. 70) however assigns tarka also to the 
level of audition (v. p. 152), which in association 
with the other two steps consists in reasoning based 
on the fourfold ‘position and contraposition’ 
(caturvidhanvayavyatirekatarka; but for Sure- 
gvara’s distinction between tarka and Sravana, v. 
pp. 153-54). In view of the fact that the logi- 
cians’ method of agreement and difference (anva- 
yavyatireka) is a well known technique in Indian 
philosophy, it is not quite clear what S. M. means 
when he says (p. 152) that Sankara ‘ first gave rise 
to this kind of tarka’; he is perhaps referring to 
its specific application in Sankara’s school.—It 
might be added here that this method of anvaya- 
vyatireka may be at the foundation of the interpre- 
tation by laksand of certain vakyas (cf. U padesasa- 
hasri I1 18.177 f.; Naiskarmyasiddhi 2.8 and 3.1; 
Samksepasariraka 1.152 f.). 

Pointing to the use made by Gaudapada of tech- 
niques of philosophical enquiry also employed by 
the Buddhists, S. M. points out differences between 
him and Sankara and his followers in the matter 
of the importance attached to reasoning in obtain- 
ing knowledge of brahman.—It does not however 
seem altogether correct to say that both the Vijna- 
navida and the Siinyavada are in any exclusive 
sense the products of reason untrammelled (cf. p. 
158 with pp. 143 and 154), although this depends 
in the last analysis on one’s definition of reason 
and reasoning. 

In this connection there is a discussion of pre- 
sumption (arthdpatti) which as a separate means 
of knowledge is held to differ from inference and 
to consist of subsequent-reflection (anuvyavasaya) 
involving postulation (kalpand) (p. 155f.). As 
an independent pramdna it appears here as a kind 
of common-sense conclusion or hypothesis, as, e. g., 
in the case of Sri-Harsa’s postulation of the non- 
difference of all objects of perception (pp. 131-32, 
156). S.M. compares the function of arthapatti 
with that of the intellectus and the Kantian 
Vernunft (pp. 328 and 332). (On analogy 
(drstanta), ete., see p. 151.) 


*There is an important difference between the Viva- 
rana and the Bhamati schools concerning this triad; for 
while the former holds that gravana is the product of 
manana and nididhydsana, the latter holds that nidi- 
dhydsana is the product of the other two. In this 
respect too Vicaspati’s school seems to stand closer to 
the main current of thought in the other schools. 


Under the title of ‘The Method of Advaita 
Vedanta’ an interesting chapter is included on 
Harsa’s use of reasoning in demonstrating brah- 
man ; this method is compared with Wittgenstein’s 
idea of the ‘showing’ of truth (pp. 166f. and 
172) : arguments, proofs, etc. have only a tentative 
and elucidatory value in the realization of the 
absolute and are of use chiefly in debate (cf. 
jatyuttara, p. 168). 

The second part of this book takes up the ques- 
tion of revelation and reason as a universal philo- 
sophical probicm and compares various treatments 
of it that have appeared in India and the West. 
The author here raises some significant points 
which he discusses in some detail, but which cannot 
be enumerated here. A critique of the Advaita 
Vedanta is included from the standpoint of both 
the philosopher and the theist, and the author’s 
own position appears to be that of the qualified 
Advaita of the Vaisnavas; the book is in fact dedi- 
cated to Sri VenkateSvara.—It is by the way un- 
likely that Kautsa as quoted by Yaska held exactly 
that the Veda is ‘nonsense useful in magic’ (p. 
311), for his view on dnarthya has a parallel in 
the Vedic exegesis which holds that the order of 
words, etc., in mantras cannot be altered even if 
the sense is not changed.—The general observations 
closing the book are preceded by a review of the 
theories of other Hindu schools on the existence 
of God and of their conceptions of the Vedic reve- 
lation ; these sections contain some noteworthy re- 
marks on anubhava (p. 208) and on ‘ Vedic ex- 
clusivism’ (p. 213) as opposed to Jayantabhatta’s 
more universalist standpoint (p. 232 f.) as regards 
the possibility of a multiplicity of revelations 
achieved through yogic perception and appearing 
in the various teachings (smrti, etc.) (p. 235). 

The radical and special position of the Advaita 
Vedanta as regards the immediate and direct 
knowledge of brahman produced by Sruti is re- 
markable in the history of philosophy and fully 
merits a special study; it not only diverges on 
interesting points from the Pirvamimamsa with 
which it might a priori appear to have much in 
common, but it stands in sharp contrast to the 
opinions usually held by most of the Indian schools 
regarding the conceptual and general knowledge 
resulting from the discursus of linguistic expres- 
sion. 

This book has evidently been written with the 
general philosopher very much in mind, as the last 
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section in particular testifies. In view of this fact 
it is surprising that the author (despite his remark 
on p. ix) has not consistently followed a standard 
system of transliteration. For the non-Sanskritist 
this might often prove difficult (cf. Itareya, pp. 84, 
181 (but not p. 158); chrovd, p. 82; srti, passim ; 
bhrama (for bhrama), p. 173), and even the San- 
skritist may have to refer to a dictionary in order 
to discover what a graph like jigrksayad (p. 8) 
stands for. The case of laksana for laksana men- 
tioned above might also be the result of this kind 
of transliteration.—This volume offers much valu- 
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able material and comment on a subject well worth 
pursuing. In a possible second edition of this 
work, a more comprehensive treatment based on a 
full analysis of the texts and including such re- 
lated topics as brahman as aksara and a more 
detailed study of the Vedantic varnavada would 
for example be most welcome. A good bibliography 
and the verbatim quotation of the original texts in 
certain passages of fundamental importance would 
also considerably enhance the usefulness of this 
interesting study. 
D. Seyrort RuEGG 
New DELHI 





Politische Polemiken im Staatslehrbuch des Kau- 
talya. By FRiEpRICH WILHELM. Pp. 158. 
(Miinchner Indologische Studien Band 2.) 
Wiesbaden: OTro HArraAssowI!1Tz, 1960. 


In 1912, Hermann Jacobi raised for the first 
time the question of other authors or schools men- 
tioned in Kautilya’s Arthagastra (K.) (Uber die 
Kchtheit des Kautiliya; in Sitzungsberichte der 
kon. Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 
Berlin 1912, XXXVIII). He observed that the 
word dcadryih was mentioned in K. fifty-three 
times, apare twice, eke twice, Manavah five times, 
Barhaspatyah six times, Ausanasdh six times, 
Bharadvajah seven times, Visdlaksah six times, 
Pérasarah four times, Pardsarah once, Paradsarah 
once, Pisunah six times, Kaunapadantah four 
times, Vdtavyddhih five times, Bahudaniiputrah 
once, Ambhiyah once, etc. 

According to H. Jacobi, K. mentioned his 
predecessors ” one-hundred fourteen times. These 
predecessors expressed different views than 
those included in K., since they were authorities 
in nitt. The question arose then whether these 
views were really views of other schools or whether 
they were used by the author of K. in order to 
enliven the discussion on different subject-matters 
dealt with in K. Did K. contain fictitious discus- 
sion? or was it a scholarly work which reflected 
the views of different schools on various subject- 
matters dealing with niti with an argumentation 
by the author of K. for or against one or the other 
view? This question was discussed by many com- 
mentators on K. such as Jacobi, Jolly, Keith, 
Meyer, Kane, Jayaswal, Ganapati, Rangaswami 
Aiyangar and others. 


The author of the book under review does not 
give a straightforward answer to this question but 
prepares the groundwork for it. He gives a trans- 
lation of each, or almost each, polemical quotation 
from “other authorities” included in K, then its 
philological interpretation and the stylistical in- 
terpretation as well as analyses in detail the con- 
tents of these quotations. He does so in separate 
chapters with the quotations of Bharadvaja, other 
authorities, quotations of dcaéryih and quotations 
of different schools. He unfortunately did not use, 
however, the Bhattasvamin’s commentary on K., 
the Pratipadapaiicikayam. At the end of each of 
these chapters he gives an analysis of the views 
expressed by these authorities. At the end of his 
work he gives his conclusions which could be sum- 
marised as follows: 


1. The style of different quotations and replies 
of the author of K. is the same as the prosaic 
style used by the author of K. 

2. The replies contradict, as a rule, the views 
expressed by the different authorities, 
authorities, dcaryah, or schools but there is 
no determinable disagreement (entscheiden- 
der Widerspruch) in the contents of the 
appropriate chapters. 

3. The contents of K. is a typical sdstra con- 
taining polemics and deductions. 

4. The polemics represent a scholarly approach. 
The contents of K. gives a valuable inside 
view of different theories on different prob- 
lems dealing with nit. 


The main part of the book containing the 
translation of each or almost each argumentative 
quotation from the authorities included in K., is 
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exhaustive and very well treated. Particularly in- 
teresting are the chapters dealing with quotations 
of Bharadvaja, the main “ other authority ” quoted 
in K. The author’s analysis of the contents of the 
views of these authorities is very profound and the 
chapter of Bharadvaja, in texts other than in K., 
is extremely useful and informative. This re- 
viewer regrets, however, that the author gives the 
translation only of the quotations of these authori- 
ties but does not reproduce the Sanskrit text from 
K. and, as far as Bharadvaja is concerned, from 
other texts (Mahabharata, Ramfyana, Rgveda, 
Puranas, Jatakas, etc.). 

As to the conclusions, this reviewer accepts all 
of them with the exception of the second one. His 
impression is that the quotations from other 
sources were included in order to show dissenting 
views from those of the author of K. and to dis- 
agree in a “very determinate manner ” from those 
views. This kind of polemics is well-known to 
Sanskrit literature. The Kamasiitra of Vatsya- 
yana, for instance, was prepared in a similar style 
and method. Vatsyayana stated the views of dif- 
ferent authorities (Gonardiya, Cariyana, Suvarna- 
nabha) several times and dissented from them in a 
determined manner. In many Dharmasgastras and 


Dharmasitras the divergent views are opinions of 
different schools. The same can be observed in 
Nilakantha’s Sraddha-mayikha, Varaha-mihira 
(Brhat-jataka) and many other texts. 

It may be regretted that the author in his con- 
clusion on the last page of his valuable work re- 
peated without due consideration the worn-out 
argument that it could be deduced from the Daéa- 
kumaracarita that a Kautiliya Arthasastra text 
composed in élokas might exist (visnuguptena 
mauryarthe sadbhih Sslokasahasrath samksipta). 
This quotation of Dandin refers probably to 
Kautilya—Canakya—Visnpgupta, the moralist 
who was author, or was considered as author, of 
thousands of sayings, aphorisms and maxims which 
were known to exist under the name of Canakya 
and were collected in six different versions of 
Canakya’s aphorisms. 

Although this reviewer does not agree with all 
what was said by F. Wilhelm in his work, he con- 
siders it as a very useful work and a valuable addi- 
tion to the scanty literature on the subject. 


LupWIkK STERNBACH 


New Yorr 





Studies in the Middle Way. By CHRISTMAS 
Humpurerys. Pp. 169. New York: THE 
MacMitian Company, 1959. 


Through his articles and books Christmas Hum- 
phreys, the author of the volume under review, has 
already shown himself to be a professing Buddhist 
and ardent advocate of ‘the Way of Zen’. In this 
third edition of his Studies in the Middle Way, 
which is enlarged by six new chapters, Humphreys 
presents a collection of essays that comprise a re- 
cording of his inner experience, appealing to the 
reader’s intuition with the voice of “what I be- 
lieve.” All the contents stem from Buddhism, to 
which he deeply commits himself. Distinguishing 
himself from the partisan type of a Buddhist, how- 
ever, Humphreys holds that “Buddhism has no 
monopoly of Truth, for it is but a branch . . . of 
a Tree of Wisdom which antedates all known re- 
ligions and will outlive them all,” and all religions, 
according to him, are but “varied coloured suits 
of clothing” of the mind. Embraced in this all- 


inclusive non-partisan approach to Buddhism are 
theosophy, psychology, Taoism and various religio- 
philosophical thoughts of non-Buddhist stock 
wherever they are considered to share, in the quest 
of Truth, a common denominator with Buddhism. 
The same subjective and latitudinarian attitude 
appears in Humphreys’ treatment of the different 
branches of Buddhism and their respective doc- 
trines. He is not interested in critical textual 
presentations nor in an objective analysis of 
dogmas. Throughout the volume he maintains a 
position upon which he believes all the Buddhist 
doctrines of apparent divergence converge and 
where he discovers the essential spirituality of 
Buddhism ; that is ‘the Way of Zen’. This convic- 
tion moves him to present a given Buddhist doc- 
trinal category so as to coalesce with, or perhaps 
better still, consummate in that Way which points 
to “that which is beyond unity and diversity.” 
This necessarily imposes serious limitations on 
the usefulness of this volume for the reader who 
does not share the same approach to Buddhism. 
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To give an example, Humphreys expounds that 
“for the greater part of our unthinking lives we 
are content with tariki (Other Power) as the 
Japanese call it, looking for salvation to some 
Other Power, until with growing awareness we 
turn to jiriki, salvation by Self-power, and find 
from self-experience that Nirvana and Samsara 
are indeed one.” This portrait of jiriki and tariki 
stems from Humphreys’ own intuitive knowledge 
of Buddhism, but would certainly not be shared by 
the Buddhists of the Pure Land School, who like- 
wise commit themselves to Buddhism. Thus Hum- 
phreys’ presentation of tariki which is based on his 
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own intuition has little or no accordance with the 
content of tariki in its traditional sense. 

It would not be fair, however, to press this point 
too far, as the author himself readily states that 
these essays “have no validity, much less authority, 
for anyone who does not himself apply their princi- 
ples, and find them to be true.” Rather we should 
seek the significance of these essays in their presen- 
tation of what appear to be “stumbling blocks to 
the marching boots of the intellect.” 


MASATOSHI NAGATOMI 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 





Beginning of Secular Romance in Bengali Litera- 
ture. By SATYENDRANATH GHOSAL. Pp. 
xxii-+ 300. Visva-BHARATI ANNALS, Vol- 
ume IX, 1959. 


Dr. Ghosal defines the purpose of his work as 
being “an intensive study of both the linguistic 
and literary aspects of the secular romantic Ben- 
gali literature that developed during the seven- 
teenth century.” “The poets concerned,” he adds, 
“are only two—both Muslims—Daulat Kazi and 
Alaol, and the period of time covers a history of 
about fifty years only, roughly between 1622 and 
1672.” The prefatory pages contain inter alia a 
list of books of reference, and there is one appendix 
and an index. The book proper falls into three 
parts: Introduction, pp. 1-10; Book I, Daulat Kazi 
and his “ Satt Mayana O Lora Chandrani,” pp. 
11-58, Book II, Alaol, Section I, Padmavati, pp. 
59-195, Section II, Sayaphul Muluk Badiojjamal, 
pp. 196-222, Section III, Sequel to Sati Mayana, 
pp. 223-236, Section IV, Sapta Payakara, pp. 237- 
254, Section V, Dara Sekandara-Nama, pp. 255- 
285. Book I follows very closely the Bengali essay 
written by the author to serve as an introduction 
to his edition of Daulat Kazi’s Sati Mayanad O 
Lora Candrani, (pub. Sahitya-Prakasika, Visva- 
bharati, Santiniketan). In a number of places it 
is a fairly literal translation of it. 

Dr. Ghosal’s detailed study is a welcome addi- 
tion to the sparse information we possess on two 
important but hitherto largely neglected Bengali 
poets. Some of the works of Daulat Kazi and 


Alaol have been edited and published, and refer- 
ence has been made to them in the standard his- 


tories of Bengali Literature, but this is the first 
extensive analysis of their poetry and assessment 
of its quality. We are grateful that he has given 
us the fruits of his labour in English, for although 
his idiom, syntax and vocabulary are not always 
above question, the book is easy to read, and being 
in English can be appreciated by a far wider public 
than could have been reached had he issued it in 
his native Bengali. 

The title of the book contains the term Secular 
Romance, which the writer defines and justifies in 
the Introduction. He argues that the works of 
other medieval Bengali poets, Krttivasa, Baru 
Candidiasa, Mukundarima, Kaésiramadisa, and 
even Bharatcandra Ray, were “invariably con- 
nected with either divine or religious sentiments,” 
whereas Daulat Kazi and Alaol broke the “long- 
standing custom of mixing religion with whatever 
was written” and “tried their hands in secular 
romantic poetry.” My impression is that he has 
pressed the religious-secular dichotomy too far. 
Neither poet, it is true, wrote poetry which is 
exclusively or even predominantly religious ; never- 
theless their work is not completely without sug- 
gestion of religious feeling, nor are references to 
deities altogether lacking, though, as is noted, they 
are fewer than those contained in their Hindi 
source books. Both Daulat Kazi and Alaol be- 
longed to the Sufi sect, and of the former Dr. 
Ghosal admits that “his religious ardour . . . can 
be felt in his poems at regular intervals.” Both 
interpolated into their narratives devotional poems 
on the model of the 16th century Vaisnava school, 
and there is a marked similarity of type, though 
not of detail, between the rescue of Ratnasena by 
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Siva and Parvati in Alaol’s Padmdvati and that 
of Sripati by Candi in the Candimangalkavya, 
which are by the author’s definition poems based 
on religious sentiment. The poem surely is not 
that one poem is religious entirely and another 
secular entirely, but that in one poem the religious 
intention of the author and his emphasis on 
strictly religious elements are stronger than in 
another. Dr. Ghosal classifies Baru Candidisa’s 
poem Srikrsnakirtana as religious, but there can 
be no doubt that compared with the Vaisnava 
lyrics which were written under the inspiration of 
Caitanya the emphasis in Srikrsnakirtana is on the 
human aspect of the Krsna-Radha ila rather than 
on the divine. With regard to Bharatcandra Ray’s 
Vidydsundar, the goddess Kali does participate in 
the action, but the poem is not for that reason 
automatically to be considered a religious poem. 
The heart of the story is a clandestine and very 
physical love affair between the principal char- 
acters, and the goddess is little more than a deus 
ex machina who devises means whereby the action 
can be brought to a climax and the happy ending 
secured. What seems to me more important in 
assessing the standing of Daulat Kazi and Alaol in 
the history of Bengali Literature is not that they 
wrote poetry which tended to the secular more 
than to the religious, which with reservations I 
admit, but that they imported from Perso-Arabic 
and Hindi sources subjects hitherto unknown to 
Bengali poets. Their stature as poets however 
must in the final analysis be determined by the 
intrinsic merit of their work, in the consideration 
of which the religious-secular dichotomy is largely 
irrelevant. There can be good religious poetry 
and good secular poetry, and good poetry which 
combines both elements. 

In Book II, Dr. Ghosal has made a lengthy and 
very detailed comparison between Alaoli’s Padma- 


vati and its source book, Jayasi’s Hindi poem of 
the same name. He has shown with many cita- 
tions where Alaol’s version is a translation of the 
original and where he has broken away from it. 
These valuable chapters have been organised with 
care, but when I had finished reading them I felt 
that I had seen many trees in the wood but not 
the wood as a whole. The writer did not take the 
final step of standing back from his detailed 
analysis and taking a wider view of the achieve- 
ments of his poet, and to this extent he has perhaps 
done him less than justice. I personally would 
have preferred the inclusion of such a critique at 
the expense, if space did not allow both, of the 
languages, which are fragmentary, insufficiently 
systematised and inconclusive, and for that reason 
below the quality of the rest of the book. 

One last suggestion must be made. The list of 
reference books contains no fewer than 152 entries. 
These are given in the footnotes mostly by initials 
only, and, as it is impossible to remember so many 
sets of initials, the reader has perforce to work 
through the book with his finger in the reference 
index and to keep turning back, a tiresome inter- 
ruption to continuous reading which ampler nota- 
tion in the footnotes could easily have obviated. 


In such a short review criticism may seem to 
take up more space than praise. It is not the 
intention of the present reviewer to belittle Dr. 
Ghosal’s performance or to detract from its merits, 
but rather to pay tribute to what he has achieved 
in the hope that he may at some future time feel 
disposed to take his work a stage further and 
provide scholars of Bengali Literature with an ex- 
haustive and definitive study of both Daulat Kazi 
and Alaol. 

T. W. CLARK 


ScHOooL oF ORIENTAL AND AFRICAN STUDIES, 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 





A Punjabi Village in Pakistan, by ZEKIYE EGLarR. 
Pp. xxi+ 240. New York: CoLumsBia UNI- 
VERSITY Press, 1960. 


Few anthropologists from an alien society begin 
field work so well equipped as Dr. Eglar for the 
Tole of participant observer among the people they 
have elected to study. Born in the southern 
Caucasus in a Muslim family, and settling later in 


Turkey, she went to Pakistan in 1949 and quickly 
made a place for herself in the household of a 
Punjab zamindar and in his village, Mohla. From 
that vantage point over a period of five years, part 
of it spent travelling in West Pakistan, she studied 
village life under the changing conditions of a 
newly independent country. 

The village, of approximately 350 inhabitants, is 
situated seventy miles northwest of Lahore, in the 
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district of Gujrat. Part, for many important pur- 
poses, of a larger but still local network of villages, 
and having contacts of various kinds with the two 
towns, Wazirabad and Gujrat, from which it is 
equally distant, the village is placed for us in its 
wider setting. The first part of the book is devoted 
to the village as an agricultural community, cen- 
tered upon the land as a source of livelihood, 
power, and prestige; we are shown the villagers at 
work throughout the year. Other preliminary 
chapters deal with the kinship system, and re- 
ligious life. 

Having provided the necessary background, the 
author takes up her principal subject: vartan 
bhanjt, or gift-exchange. In a detailed analysis 
of this institution she documents her conclusion 
that it is of fundamental importance to the socio- 
economic system as a whole. The principal occa- 
sions for the exchange of gifts, which consist 
largely of food of various kinds, money, and yard 
goods for clothes, are birth, the circumcision of a 
son, marriage, and the death of an old person. The 
individuals involved in an exchange relationship 
are members of the patrilineage, affinal relatives, 
and friends, and the fundamental rule is one of 
reciprocity. However, it is the woman’s right to a 
share in her father’s property which lies at the 
root of these exchanges and in the case of a true 
daughter, she receives as gifts from the members of 
the family into which she was born much more 
than she gives to them. Although men are both 
givers and recipients, it is the women who play 
the more active role. As the author points out, 
through these exchanges the ties which bind to- 
gether the members of the solidary groups in the 
society are renewed and strengthened. Also, the 
exchanges offer a means of maintaining and in- 
creasing the izzet or prestige of all involved. 
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The importance of this institution in relation to 
the problem of stability under conditions making 
for change is well brought out in a final chapter 
entitled Epilogue: Mohla in a Changing World, 
1949-1955. “One of the first and major jolts to 
traditional life,’ Dr. Eglar writes (p. 186), “was 
brought about by the enforcement of the Shariat 
Law of Inheritance which gave women full rights 
of inheritance. . . .” Though adjustments to meet 
the problems thus created for the landowners were 
various, the problem was, as Dr. Eglar indicates, 
less acute than it might have been due to the 
existence of the well established mechanism of gift- 
exchange, through which women did in fact receive 
a share in the paternal property, and which was 
reinforced in so many ways that the women them- 
selves have been unwilling to disrupt it by demand- 
ing their rights to a share in the land. 

For the general reader this last chapter will 
perhaps prove to be the most interesting part of 
the book. The author’s conclusions, reached after 
reviewing the effects of new developments on vi!- 
lage life, warrant an optimistic view of the future 
prospects for Pakistan’s villagers: “Thus, al- 
though the village people are now in the midst of 
change, it would appear that they are able to deal 
with the sudden multiplicity of new possibilities 
much as in the past they were able to deal with 
the innovations which—often as isolated bits— 
came into the villages more slowly from the larger 
world. Their initial responses to the new indicate 
that neither the pattern of village life nor the 
emphasis upon good relationships has been deeply 
affected” (p. 199). All readers will look forward 
to further contributions from Dr. Eglar on modern 
conditions in the developing society and culture of 
Pakistan. 

DorotHy M. SPENCER. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 





An Outline of Colloquial Kannada. By WitL1amM 
BricHtT. Pp. viiit 75. (Indian Linguistics. 
Monograph Series 1.) Poona, 1958. 


This brief sketch of Kannada structure is offered 
as “a first approach to the grammar of the spoken 
language.” Section 1 deals with phonemics, Sec- 
tion 2 with morphophonemics, and Sections 3-10 
with substitution classes and sentences. A short 


text is presented and analyzed in Section 11 and a 
very useful analysis of Kannada graphemics ap- 
pears as an appendix. 

The extensive treatment of phonemics is pre- 
sented as an overall pattern for the several idiolects 
studied, largely those of literate urban speakers, 
predominantly Brahmins. Bright sets up a system 
of 14 vowels /iieéxiaaautioso/. Of these, 
the first five are front, the last five back, and the 
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remainder central. The consonants of the system 
are/pttckbddjgfssészmnnnvllyhr/. 
(/h/ is omitted in the chart given in 1.1). 1.10.5 
rejects a phoneme of length for both consonants 
and vowels on the ground that such an analysis 
would involve overlapping allophones. Phoneti- 
cally long consonants, occurring medially, are 
treated as double on distributional grounds, but 
double writings for vowels, although unambiguous, 
are rejected in 1.10.4 since the only precedent for 
such an analysis is the cluster */au/ rejected in 
1.10.3, where the phonemic status given to /y/ 
and /v/ is discussed. Clusters of long vowel plus 
/i,u/ do however occur. Phonetically aspirated 
consonants are treated as clusters. 1.10.6 states 
that “since distributional criteria offer no clear 
basis for choice, and since there is no phonemic 
contrast of aspirated consonant vs. consonant plus 
/h/, there seems to be no reason to set up addi- 
tional aspirate phonemes.” It is perhaps worth 
pointing out, however, that there is a phonetic con- 
trast of this sort which is attributed in 1.2.2 to 
the presence of internal juncture. 


In addition to internal juncture, a feature of 
nasalization, a feature of extra length, three 
pitches and three pausal junctures are registered 
in the inventory and a full statement of vowel and 
consonant distribution is given. There is, how- 
ever, no mention of stress phenomena. 


In Section 2 exhaustive statements of the com- 
plex morpho-phonemic processes of the language 
are considered. Changes are described in terms of 
a unit called the word. It is stated (2.1.2) that 
within this unit penultimate and final vowels are 
lost under certain conditions, but that initial 
vowels are never lost. The definition of a word 
as a minimum free form is here rejected because 
some minimum free forms fail to show the ex- 
pected loss of penultimate vowel. /mane + galu/ 
“houses,” for example, is a minimum free form 
but does not show loss of penultimate vowel. A 
class of bound words is accordingly set up to in- 
clude items like /+galu/. In effect, after the 
morphemes of a Kannada segment have been 
identified by other criteria, the operation of two 
morphophonemic processes, apocope (2.3) and 
syncope (2.4), in certain segments is used as a 
criterion to establish the boundaries of units called 
words. The operation of these processes is the 
only criterion offered for the establishment of such 
boundaries, although a criterion of isolability is 


implied for some words in the statement “ bounda- 
ries between potentially free words are indicated by 
spaces, which have no phonemic value” (2.1.2). 
This definition is somewhat vitiated by the opera- 
tion of contraction, described in 2.8.3, which 
sometimes results in the loss of word initial vowels, 
and by the citation in 4.1.2 of /+glu/ as a 
variant, in some idiolects, of /+galu/. 

The definition of the term word is especially im- 
portant because, in Section 3, Bright states that 
the “familiar distinction between morphology and 
syntax is difficult to make in Kannada, since 
boundaries between immediate constituents .. . 
often fail to coincide with the boundaries of 
words,” and rejects the distinction in favor of a 
description “organized in terms of substitution 
classes, the constituents of which range from 
bound morphemes, such as suffixes, through single 
words, to elaborate sequences of phonological 
words.” These statements are disconcerting. 
Apart from the fact that the operation of morpho- 
phonemic processes has been the only overt cri- 
terion offered for the establishment of the term 
word, this reviewer believes that, in a language 
like Kannada, in which there are many bound 
forms, the fact that immediate constituents fre- 
quently do not coincide with word boundaries 
(however the term is ultimately defined) is a good 
criterion for maintaining the distinction. The 
fact that IC boundaries do not coincide with the 
boundaries of segments set up for morphophonemic 
purposes seems unconvincing as a reason for aban- 
doning the distinction. 


In setting up his classes Bright does in fact 
encounter difficulty, stemming primarily from the 
fact that the behavior or shape of the members 
of classes does not always conform to the general 
description given the classes. The major problem 
arises from an apparent interdependence of dis- 
tributional criteria and statements of morphemic 
composition. General definitions of stems, deriva- 
tives, phrases, clauses, and predications emphasize 
substitutability. Derivatives substitute for roots 
(5), but stems do not “generally” do so (4), 
phrases substitute for derivatives and for stems, 
but not for roots (6); clauses substitute for 
phrases, but not for “simpler units” (7) ; predica- 
tions substitute only for interjections (8). State- 
ments about the morphemic composition of the 
members of classes and about the limits of class 
membership complicate matters. Stems are fur- 
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ther said to be constructions in which noun and 
verb roots and noun and verb derivatives substitu- 
table for them combine with certain suffixes 
(plural for nouns, tense for verbs). If so, the 
status of the simple root noun stem (4.1) and the 
tenseless verb stem (4.2.5), to which no suffix is 
added, seems marginal, even though these mor- 
phemes function as stems. Adjective phrases are 
defined as substitutable for derivative adjectives 
(6.1) and derivative adjectives are, by definition, 
substitutable for roots. But phrases are by defini- 
tion not substitutable for foots. Morphemic com- 
position is invoked to keep the classes separate. 
An adjective phrase “consist of a simple noun or 
a multi-word noun phrase .., plus the ADJEC- 
TIVE SUFFIX” (6.1). Derivative adjectives are of 
other morphemic composition (5.1, 5.4), but, 
disconcertingly, one group (5.6) consists “mainly 
of a few adverbs with the adjectival suffix.” Con- 
versely, clauses are identified formally as consist- 
ing “in each case of a verb phrase with a suffix 
added to the verb stem,” (7) but gerund clauses, 
although meeting the distributional criterion as 
“substitutable for adverb phrases,” are identified 
formally as verb phrases “ending in a bare non- 
past, past, or negative stem” (7.4). 
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Difficulties in following Bright’s argument 
caused by the failure of class members to meet all 
tests for class membership are sometimes com- 
pounded by apparently inconsistent use of termi- 
nology. The terms adjective and adjectival, verb 
and verbal, for example, are used interchangeably 
throughout, although once this is realized, no am- 
biguity results. More seriously, in Section 3 
“single morphemes which act as the nuclei of 
Kannada constructions are called Roots.” 2.1.3, 
however, giving conventions of notation, uses the 
term nucleus for past stems (4.4.2) and nomina- 
tive case forms (6. 4. 2), both of which are 
morphemically complex, as well as for single 
morphemes. 

The methodological and presentational difficul- 
ties inherent in an original handling of complex 
grammatical materials, especially in so brief a 
space, are obvious. This monograph is a valuable 
beginning in the descriptive grammar of a major 
Dravidian language. As such it should be a stimu- 
lating reference for further investigation, in Kan- 
nada and in languages of similar structure. 


GERALD KELLEY 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 





Mudra, a Study of Symbolic Gestures in Japanese 
Buddhist Sculpture. By E. DALE SAUNDERS. 
Pp. xxiii + 296, pls. xxvi. New York: Bot- 
LINGEN Series LVIII; PANTHEON Books, 
1960. 


To the task of presenting his excessively difficult 
subject to a potentially heterogeneous audience— 
scholars of Buddhist history, museum curators and 
collectors, psychologists of the school of Jung, lay 
readers fascinated by Tantrism or the Vedanta— 
the author has brought many valuable assets. It is 
clear that he has read very widely, on a theme 
which has seemed to him an important part of 
human experience. His material is clearly organ- 
ized in a natural sequence of ideas, and gives every 
sign of having been worked over with a concern 
for accuracy and thoroughness. The footnotes, 


bibliography, and index show an impressive rich- 
ness and precision. The Bollingen Foundation, in 
addition, has made possible a notably handsome 
A particularly happy feature is the set of 


format. 


line drawings furnished to illustrate the various 
mudras, leg positions, throne types, and attributes 
that are described in detail in the later chapters. 
Equally valuable and decorative, again, is a photo- 
graphic chart showing the principal hand positions 
for quick reference. 

On the other hand it is almost as clear that the 
book would have been more fully satisfactory had 
its chief concern—the use and interpretation of 
mudras by the Shingon sect in mediaeval Japan— 
been recognized explicitly not only in the title but 
also in the proportioning of the text. Dr. Saun- 
ders is very much at home in the Japanese world. 
His language competence is obviously high, so that 
he has been able to cope with the voluminous Japa- 
nese and Chinese literature of the subject, both 
ancient and modern. He has had the good for- 
tune, also, to study at the Shingon headquarters on 
Kéyasan. He writes, in the Japanese context, 
about things that he has seen and ideas that in 
some degree at least are familiar and natural. 
Unfortunately, as he himself admits, this Japanese 
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evidence is drawn from the far circumference of 
Tantrism, and for all its richness and vitality 
cannot serve as anything more than a partial 
reproduction of the remote continental standard. 
Dr. Saunders’ program has required him to enter 
the non-Japanese sphere continuously, so as to sug- 
gest the possible origins of the ritual gesture in 
prehistoric India, to explore the first uses of simple 
mudras in early Buddhist sculpture, and to draw 
constant, specific parallels or contrasts with the 
practices known in Japan. In all of this he shows 
himself a recently-arrived visitor, conscientious but 
awkward and unsure. His work here follows the 
early Christian pattern of the Florilegium, the 
garland of protective quotations from earlier 
writers. The authorities thus summoned are of 
every description, ranging in reliability from such 
universally respected experts as Foucher and de 
Mallmann to the long obsolete Alice Getty. State- 
ments of the same order may be drawn from a 
Chinese sitra translation in the Daizdkyé, or from 
a popular handbook on the mythology of Asia. An 
instance of this last sort occurs, for example, in 
the midst of other, precisely documented details, 
in the section on the preaching mudra (p. 98) : 


“ According to the legend, the historical Buddha 
is supposed to have transmitted the original de- 
sign of the wheel to his disciples by tracing it with 
grains of rice while he was teaching in a rice field.” 


The authority for this story is C. A. S. Williams’ 
Outlines of Chinese Symbolism and Art Motives, 
where as usual no source is given; the story, if 
authentic, may have been invented at any time 
between the T‘ang and Ch‘ing dynasties. 

Inexperience is particularly noticeable in the 
author’s many references to non-Japanese works of 
art. We are told for example (p. 13), that “ In- 
dian iconography had its beginning” at Mathura 
in the 3rd century B.c.; and that “already in 
Gandhara gestures had begun to designate spe- 
cifically certain Buddhas” (p. 44, on the now out- 
dated testimony of Griinwedel). The wheel visible 
on Sakyamuni’s palm in one of the Sikri reliefs 
is explained as a specific illusion to the act of 
preaching (n. 45 to p. 219). The Five Great 
Buddhas—a purely esoteric group—are identified at 


Yiin-kang (n. 29 to p. 54), and the Tantric Bud- 
dha Amoghasiddhi is placed among the sculptural 
subjects of Amaravati (p. 88). Two garbled sen- 
tences concern the great 7th century Chinese visi- 
tors to India. On p. 44 one reads that “ according 
to Hsiian-tsang and Wang Hsiian-ts‘e the em- 
borin-in [i.e. the dharmacakra-mudra] begins to 
predominate in China at the beginning of the 
T‘ang.” Pp. 94 rephrases this to claim that the 
two are said to have transmitted the gesture to 
China. Neither of these sentences is foot-noted, 
for good reason: not even Miss Getty could recon- 
cile their confusion. Again, the evolution cf the 
pagoda in China is said (p. 171) to have begun in 
the first centuries of the Christian era with “a 
hemispheric form imported from India”; only in 
the 7th to 8th centuries may “a tendency .. . be 
noted to construct towers in story-like sections.” 

At a more general level it should be pointed out 
that there are few references to Tibetan art and 
only one to the rich Tantric iconography of Java. 
The narrowness of Dr. Saunders’ real interests and 
training is revealed occasionally even in his state- 
ments about Japan. He ignores. completely the 
rival Tendai Tantrism cultivated by the great 
abbots Ennin and Enchin at the mid 9th century. 
In consequence he fails to mention one of the most 
interesting and encyclopedic Japanese pictorial 
records dealing with mudra types, the Gobu-shin- 
kan scroll of drawings treasured at Miidera. He 
is capable, finally, of stating flatly that “the use 
of mudra was introduced into Japan by Kobo 
Daishi” (p. 5), when his own discussion later 
emphasizes a Tantric Ninno-e ceremony with ten 
varieties of mudra performed in the 7th century 
(p. 28). 

A partial explanation for the bock’s unevenness 
must lie in its history: it was begun in 1949 as a 
doctoral dissertation, and must have been subjected 
thereafter to only piecemeal modifications. HRead- 
ers grateful for its many excellences may hope that 
a revised edition will some day show Dr. Saunders’ 
subject with greater accuracy and a more proper 
assignment of emphasis. 

ALEXANDER SOPER 


INSTITUTE OF FINE ARTs, New York UNIVERSITY 
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The Year of My Life. A Translation of Issa’s 
Oraga Haru. By Nopuyuxi Yuasa. Pp. 142. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: UNIVERSITY OF 
CALIFORNIA PREss, 1960. 


In the history of Japanese haiku three writers 
stand high above the rest: Basho, Buson, and Issa. 
Of the three Basho is no doubt the greatest poet, 
but in popularity Issa almost equals him. The 
uniqueness and appeal of Issa’s poetry may be 
attributed to three qualities: democratic spirit, 
cynical humor, and warm sympathy with little 
things. Oraga Haru, now translated into English 
for the first time, reveals these qualities at their 
best, creating on every page a vivid image of the 
gifted peasant-poet who died five years before 
Goethe. 

Issa was one of those few poets who never hesi- 
tated in the choice between life and art. For him 
life was of the utmost importance; art was simply 
a means of recording his life, external and inter- 
nal. For one thing he was a man of strong 
feelings and straightforward personality. In his 
view, poetry was not something recollected in tran- 
quillity, but a spontaneous expression of emotion. 
Joy, grief, hatred, sympathy—he poured them 
forth in seventeen syllables just as he felt at the 
moment. When his dearest daughter died, he 
sang: 

The world of dew 
Is the world of dew, 


And yet... 
And yet... 


No reader of this haiku, however uninitiated in 
poetry, will fail to feel the poet’s acute pain. In 
the same unpretending way Issa went on to record 
his feelings on the various occasions of his life. 
And his feelings were never those of an aristocrat 
or a hermit, but those of a simple-hearted ordinary 
man. 


Issa was born in a farmer’s family, and the 
blood of peasantry never ceased to flow in his 
poetry throughout his career. For example, one 
of his poems reads: 


To pass the time 

I beat straw 

Beneath the cool moon 
Of summer. 


Under the cool moon of summer, a traditional 
Japanese poet would have drunk wine or played 
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music. Yet this peasant-poet pounded straw to 
make sandals. In some other poems Issa goes 
further in this direction and completely destroys 
the traditional concept of beauty. One may per- 
haps say that he was in revolt against tradition in 
general, be it poetic, religious, or social. On the 
anniversary of Buddha’s death, for instance, he 
composed a poem: 


Even asleep 
Buddha accepts 
The money 
And the flowers. 


This is bitter cynicism, which has never existed 
in the orthodox haiku tradition. Farmers are 
always poor however hard they toil, while priests, 
even when asleep, can make money: here is the 
unmistakable voice of a peasant suffering under 
age-long feudalism. Beside being a peasant, Issa 
lost his mother as a small child and had many un- 
pleasant experiences with his stepmother through- 
out his life. Many of Issa’s poems are dyed with 
a dark, melancholy tinge. 


Disappointed at man and society, Issa naturally 
turned to the world of children, animals and in- 
sects. His poems on these little things are filled 
with warm sympathy. Through close communion 
with them, Issa consoled his lonely heart. Here is 
his famous poem: 


Come, 

Motherless sparrows, 
And play 

With me. 


He wrote about horses, deer, frogs, flies, mosqui- 
toes, fleas. No poet, in Japan or elsewhere, has 
extended his love farther into the realm of animate 
and inanimate things than Issa. He created, as it 
were, a child’s animistic world. Only in this world 
was he lighthearted and gay, without cynicism. 


But Issa’s poetry has a serious weakness. His 
habit of plainly stating an emotion does not quite 
fit the haiku form. The haiku is an extremely 
short verse-form with only seventeen syllables in 
all. It must suggest or symbolize rather than 
state or describe; for, obviously, a statement or 
description would be done much more efficiently in 
prose or in longer verse forms. For this reason 
Bash6 insisted that the submersion of the self in 
an external object was essential to the making of 
haiku. Yet in Issa’s haiku the self is always so 


emphatically there ; the poet’s self and the external 
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object never become one. Consequently the out- 
ward object in his poetry is seldom a complex sym- 
bol; it always remains an external object. or at best 
a simple metaphor. Issa’s haiku is generally flat, 
because his imagery lacks an expansive power. 

In a wonderful way, although unconsciously per- 
haps, Issa finds in Oraga Haru a corrective to this 
weakness. The medium he uses in this auto- 
biographical piece is haibun, a mixed form of 
haiku and prose. Each haiku, flat as it may be by 
itself, expands in meaning as it is made into an 
integral part of the main structure of the book. 
What we read here is not an individual poem but a 
group of poems, harmoniously arranged and ade- 
quately supplemented by prose. And at the bottom 
of the harmony lie those unique qualities of Issa’s 
writing—democratic spirit, cynical humor, warm 
sympathy with little things. 

As is easily imagined, the translation of such a 
book is a difficult task indeed. But, so far as I 
can judge, Mr. Yuasa has admirably rendered the 


style and spirit of the original. His introduction, 
moreover, contains some of the most perceptive 
passages on hatku ever written, either in English 
or in Japanese. Another interesting feature is his 
new four-line form into which the three-line haiku 
is translated. A change from three lines to four 
in translating poetry is usually a very dangerous 
thing to do, because a unit of four lines in any 
language yields an impression of natural harmony 
and a sense of finality, whereas the three-line form 
(and haiku in particular) embodies a feeling of 
unbalance and inconclusiveness. But Issa’s hatku, 
as we have seen, is very different from the orthodox 
tradition, and has more the quality of ordinary 
speech than of symbolic verse. In the main Mr. 
Yuasa’s four-line form adequately reproduces the 
natural rhythm of ordinary speech and merges it 
into the rhythm of the prose sections, producing 
a harmonious unity in mood and style. 


Makoto UEDA 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 





The Hoysalas: A Medieval Indian Royal Family. 
By J. Duncan M. DerrettT. Pp. xx + 257. 
Bombay: Oxrorp UNIVERSITY PRESS, 1957. 


With the publication of his book on the Hoysalas 
Dr. Derrett joins the distinguished band of schol- 
ars who have attemped to reconstruct the story of 
the rise and fall of a dynasty whose exploits form 
a glorious chapter in the history of South India. 
The book covers the same ground as Professor 
Coelho’s “The Hoysala Vamsa”; but whereas the 
earlier work deals with the Hoysalas, reign by 
reign, Dr. Derrett’s follows the chronological 
order, year by year. Perhaps inevitably on this 
account, the present work tends to be somewhat 
discursive. 

It is clear from the bibliography, given at the 
end of the book that a tremendous lot of study has 
gone into it, though it must be confessed, the rele- 
vance of some of the works referred to, in the 
context of Hoysala history, is not quite clear—the 
refereace to “Jaimini Bharatha’ of Laksmisa for 
example. Besides, in the absence of footnote indi- 
cations, it is not possible to say exactly what 
authorities Dr. Derrett has relied upon for his con- 
clusions. Dr. Derrett would have immeasurably 
enhanced the value of his work, if he had given 


footnotes invariably in all cases to draw attention 
to the relevant passages in the works he has 
consulted. 


Dr. Derrett has tried to fill in the gaps in the 
Hoysala story, in the absence of lithic or other 
kinds of evidence, by the only possible expedient, 
namely, conjecture. It must be said to his credit 
that, by and large, his conjectures sound reason- 
able and one might even say plausible. Unfortu- 
nately, however, the gaps that he has sought to 
cover by this expedient are relatively minor ones, 
while on really vital and important issues that 
clamor for comment, Dr. Derrett remains dis- 
creetly silent. In one case, indeed, he has even 
gone to the extent of ignoring important epi- 
graphic evidence because it upsets previous find- 
ings. The evidence in question is an inscription 
dated A.p. 1012 (M.A.R. 1916 page 50) ascribed 
to Vinayaditya’s time. The dates of Nripa Kama 
Hoysala and Vinayaditya having been accepted on 
available evidence as 1022-1027 A.p. and 1047- 
1100 A.D. respectively, discovery of the a.p. 1012 
inscription introduced an element of confusion in 
the chronology. Dr. Derrett has sought to get over 
the difficulty by the simple expedient of ignoring 
the newly discovered epigraph as also the reference 
to it by Professor Coelho in his ‘ Hoysala Vamsa’ 
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(page 31) and Rao Bahadur Narasimhachar in the 
Mysore Archaeological Report (1916 page 50). 
Considering that the Rao Bahadur’s conjecture 
also covers the gap between the T. Narasipur in- 
scription of A.D. 1006 (E.C. III. TN 44) which 
first mentions the name of Hoysala, and the 
earliest inscription of Nripa Kama Hoysala (E. C. 
V Mj 43) d.1032 a.p. it is really surprising that 
Dr. Derrett should have avoided mentioning it. 

There are also certain minor errors in Dr. Der- 
rett’s work which clamour for correction in the 
next edition. There are indeed so many of them 
that it is quite impossible to draw attention to 
them all within the compass of this necessarily 
brief review. To give one example, on page 12 of 
the book, the numeral in the name ‘ Gangavadi 
96,000’ is stated to refer to “the number of in- 
habited places according to a survey of unknown 
antiquity.” When even the whole of South India 
cannot boast of 60,000 inhabited places today, it 
is verging on the fantastic to credit Gangavadi 
which was only a small part of it with over one and 
a half times the number of inhabited places and 
that in the eleventh century. Dr. Derrett is ap- 
parently not aware that it was the practice in 
those times for the chief divisions of the country to 
have their revenue values affixed to their respective 
names and that 96,000 was no more than the 
revenue value of Gangavadi. 
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In the preface to his book Dr. Derrett dismisses 
Professor Coelho’s work as out-of-date and of a 
point of view different from that of his own. He 
does not, however, tell us what exactly is his 
point of view and in what respect it differs from 
that of the Professor. Similarly, he dismisses Dr. 
S. Srikantaiya’s ‘Hoysala Empire’ as containing 
‘certain important errors’ without telling us ex- 
actly what those errors are. The learned author 
thus allows no chance for the reader to judge. 


Since Dr. Derrett’s work purports to be about 
‘The Hoysalas,’ one would expect their art and 
architecture to be prominently featured in it. We 
are disappointed, however, to find nothing more in 
the book than a passing and almost parenthetical 
reference to it. Paradoxically enough, Professor 
Coelho’s “ Hoysala Vamsa” which might reason- 
ably be expected to contain only the history of the 
dynasty, devotes a whole chapter to ‘ Hoysala 
Architecture.’ It is to be hoped that at least in the 
next edition of the book Dr. Derrett would make 
good the omission. 


These and other defects notwithstanding, ‘the 
Hoysalas’ is, on the whole, a valuable contribution 
to Indology and Dr. Derrett deserves our thanks— 
and congratulations. 


G. NANJUNDAIAH 


Mysore Mytuic Society, BANGALORE 





History of the Gahadavala Dynasty. By Roma 
Niyocrt. Pp. xvi+283. Caleutta: CaL- 
cUTTA ORIENTAL Book AGENCY, 1959. 


The Kings of the Gahadavala Dynasty were the 
last independent Hindu monarchs to rule over the 
fertile Ganga-Yamuna doab of North India prior 
to the Muslim conquest of that region at the end 
of the twelfth century. Founded in 1089, the 
Dynasty endured little more than a century till 
1197, and from its capital at Varanasi (Benaras) 
exercised suzerain prerogatives, at the height of 
its power, from Delhi to Patna; from the Hima- 
layan foothills to the banks of the Jumna River. 
Dr. Roma Niyogi has for the first time surveyed 
in detail the history of this mighty Hindu family, 
and her exhaustive analysis of the eighty surviving 
inscriptions directly pertaining to the Gahadavalas, 
and of the scant literature concerning their reigns, 


helps illuminate the political history of a still in- 
adequately studied era of North Indian history. 

The introductory chapter of this monograph 
surveys the political scene of the Antarvedi region 
over which the Gahadavalas gained dominance in 
the century preceding their rise, while the next 
four chapters are devoted to details of the dynastic 
political history, and the last three deal with geo- 
graphical, administrative, and socio-religious data 
concerning the region during the dynasty’s century 
of rule. Since epigraphic sources comprise the 
bulk of primary documentation now available for 
a history of the Gahadavalas, Dr. Niyogi has ap- 
pendixed a valuable descriptive list of all pre- 
served Gihadaviala inscriptions, several of which 
she had earlier published and annotated in the 
Indian Historical Quarterly. 

Though Dr. Niyogi displays her careful schol- 
arly and objective critical capacity throughout 
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most of this study, it is hard to accept her infer- 
ence concerning the unalloyed catholicity of the 
Gaihadavalas particularly with respect to their 
treatment of Muslim subjects. Admitting on the 
one hand that the appearance of the Dynasty 
“ushered in an era of Brahmanical revivalism,” 
(p. 206) she nonetheless rejects Konow’s inter- 
pretation of the Turuskadanda as a special tax 
imposed on Muslim Turks living in the realm, 
arguing that Kamil ut-Tawarikh’s reference to 
Muslims around Varanasi continuing “ faithful to 
the laws of Islam and constant in prayer” implies 
rather that “the Muslims were not penalised for 
their religion.” (p. 200) Yet proof of adherence 
to the tenets of a minority faith need by no stretch 
of logical reasoning imply the non-existence of a 


discriminatory tax levied upon practitioners of 
that faith by rulers devoted to another. A more 
serious criticism of this work, however, than that 
raised by such rare examples of insupportable 
logical inference, is the author’s reluctance for the 
most part to draw general conclusions at all. Up 
to a point the bland and self-effacing presentation 
of historical information may reveal an admirable 
dedication to the first principles of scientific 
research, but the historian who ignores his obliga- 
tion to interpret the era he knows best, only leaves 
his job to be finished by someone less thoroughly 
qualified. 
STANLEY WOLPERT 


UnIversity oF CALIForNIA, Los ANGELES 














BRIEF NOTICES OF BOOKS 


American Studies in Uralic Linguistics. Edited by the 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY COMMITTEE ON  URALIC 
Strupres. (Indian University Publications; Uralic 
and Altaic Series, Vol. I). Pp. vi+ 356. Blooming- 
ton, Indiana: 1960. Contents are Ropert AUSTER- 
L1Tz, “‘ Two Nascent Affective Suffixes in Finnish? ”; 
Rosert T. Harms, “Stress and Juncture in Fin- 
nish”; FRANCES INGEMANN, “ Morphophonemic Al- 
ternations in Eastern Cheremis”; ILse LEHISTE, 
“Segmental and Syllabic Quantity in Estonian ”; 
Joun Lotz, “ The Imperative in Hungarian”; EEva 
K. Minn, “ The So-called Past Tenses in Cheremis ” ; 
Fetrxx J. Ornas, “Concord in Balto-Finnic and 
Preposition Repetition in Russian”; NiIcHOLAS 
Poppe, “ On Some Altaic Loanwords in Hungarian ” ; 
Ato Ravn, “The Equivalents of English ‘Than’ 
in Finno-Ugric”; ExLatne K. RistInen, “ An East 
Cheremis Phonology ”; THomas A. SEBEOK, “ Eight- 
eenth Century Cheremis: The Evidence from Pal- 
las”; Vautpis J. Zeps, “ Phoneme Subsystems and 
Correspondences in Cheremis Dialects.” (E. H. 8S.) 


Mi la ras pa‘it rnam thar: Texte tibétain de la vie de 
Milarépa. Edited by J. W. De Jona. Indo-Iranian 
Monographs, Vol. IV. Pp. 218. ’s-Gravenhage: 
Mouton anp Co., 1959. A romanized edition of the 
Tibetan text, achieved by collation of the important 
versions in Tibetan script. (E. H.S.) 


China: Lore, Legen and Lyrics. By R. DE ROHAN 
BARONDES. Pp. 238. New York: PHILOSOPHICAL 
LiBrARY, 1960. A popular account of some popular 
features of the traditional culture of China. It is 
not clear who is responsible for the translations of 
the poems included at the end. (E. H.S.) 


The Art of the Chinese Sculptor. By Hugo MUNSTER- 
BERG. Pp. 32. 12 plates. Rutland and Tokyo: 
CuarR.Les E. TUTTLE Co., 1960. A dozen color-plates 
of Chinese sculptured objects, ranging from Shang 
to Ch‘ing. The editor has provided a brief history 
of Chinese sculpture in his Introduction, and a short 
comment on each plate. (E. H.S.) 


China ; its people, its society, its culture. By CHANG-TU 
Hv, in collaboration with SAMUEL C. CHU, LESLIE 
L. CLarkK, JuNG-Pane Lo, and YUAN-LI Wu. (Sur- 
vey of World Culture; Editor, Hsiao Hsia). Pp. 
611. New Haven: Hrar Press, 1960. An account 
of contemporary Chinese (Communist) society, with 
many statistical tables and an annotated bibli- 
ography. (E. H.S.) 


dn Introduction to Haiku; An Anthology of Poems and 
Poets from Basho to Shiki. By Harotp G. HENDER- 
son. Pp. x+190. Garden City: DOUBLEDAY 
AncHorR Books, 1958. Contains translations of 
about seventy-five poems which appeared in the 


author’s earlier The Bamboo Broom, and about three 
hundred new ones. Each poem is accompanied by a 
romanized Japanese text, and many have comments 
by the translator. (E. H.S.) 


Confucianism in Modern Japan; A Study of Conserva- 
tism in Japanese Intellectual History. By WARREN 
W. Situ, Jz. Pp. xiv+285. Tokyo: THe Hoxv- 
SEIDO PrEss, 1959. A study, based upon the author’s 
Master’s thesis, of the political role of Confucian 
studies in Japan since the Tokugawa era. 
(E.H.S.) 


Banghuad; A Community Study in Thailand. By 
HowarD KrEvA KAUFMAN. (Monographs of the 
Association for Asian Studies, X). Pp. ix+ 235. 
Locust Valley, N.Y.: J. J. Aueustin Inc., 1960. 
A village study, with illustrations, statistics, a 
glossary and index. (E. H.S.) 


Colonial Labor Policy and Administration: A History 
of Labor in the Rubber Plantation Industry in 
Malaya, c. 1910-1941. By J. NoRMAN PALMER. 
(Monographs of the Association for Asian Studies, 
IX). Pp. xii+294. Locust Valley, N. Y.: J. J. 
AvucusTIN Inc., 1960. With statistical tables, a 
bibliography, and an index. (E. H. 8.) 


The White Pony. An Anthology of Chinese Poetry from 
the Harliest Times to the Present Day, Newly Trans- 
lated. Edited by RospertT ParNne. Pp. 320. New 
York: MeEnToR Books, 1960. A reprint, in paper- 
bound form, of the anthology originally published 
in 1947. (C. 8S. G.) 


Painting in the Far East. An Introduction to the 
History of Pictorial Art in Asia, especially China 
and Japan. By LAURENCE Binyon. Pp. xx + 297. 
New York: Dover PusBtications, INnc., 1959. A 
paperbound reprint of the third edition of 1923. 
The size of the book was slightly reduced, but only 
at the expense of the margins; plates and texts are 
as in the original except that the frontispiece is 
not reproduced in color. It is not clear why the 
fourth edition (London, 1934), which incorporated 
numerous revisions, was not used. (C. 8. G.) 


Admiral Togo. By Gerorces Bionp. Translated by 
Epwarp Hyams. Pp. 252. New York: THE Mac- 
MILLAN Co., 1960. This book treats not only the 
career of the hero of Tsushima but, in summary 
fashion, the history of Japan and its relations with 
the other powers, especially from 1850 to 1905. 
Particular emphasis on naval battles. (C.S.G.) 


The Overseas Americans. By HarLaN CLEVELAND, 
GERARD J. MANGONE and JOHN CLARKE ADAMS. 
New York: McGraw-HILi Book Co., 1960. Pp. xv 
+316. Index. A study, by scholars at the Maxwell 
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Graduate School of Citizenship and Public Affairs, 
Syracuse University, of Americans working abroad, 
in both private and public capacities. One section 
deals with programs in American universities which 
give preparation for international service; this in- 
cludes a chapter on the teaching of languages. A 
remedial program is proposed. (C. 8. G.) 


tales of Marzuban. Translated from the Persian by 
REUBEN Levy. Pp. 254. Bloomington: INDIANA 
UNIVERSITY Press, 1959. Reuben Levy’s translation 
of Varivini’s beautified, early thirteenth century 
version in classical Persian of Marzubin’s collection 
of fables, composed some two centuries before in the 
local tongue of Tbaristan, is the first rendering into 
a European language. 


Book of Government or Rules for Kings. The 
Siydsat-nima or Siyar al-Muluk of Nizam al-Mulk. 
Translated from the Persian by HUBERT DRAKE. 
Pp. xi+259. London: ROUTLEDGE AND KEGAN 
PavuL, 1960. Nizaimu’l-Mulk’s work was translated 
earlier by Ch. Schefer into French (1893) and by 
B. N. Zakhoder into Russian (1949). Hubert 
Drake’s English version precedes by only a short 
time the German rendering by K. E. Schwabinger 
Freiherr von Schowingen which was_ recently 
announced. Both books are the outcome of the 
admirable initiative of the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organization to in- 
clude Persian classics and masterworks among its 
Collection of Representative Works. (M. J. D.) 


Par J.-C. GarpIn. Mémoires 
de la Délégation Archéologique Frangaise en Af- 
ghanistan, Tome XV. Pp. 129, xxiv plates. Paris: 
Lrprairige C. KLIncKSIECK, 1957. The author of 
this careful and expert study of the pottery brought 
to light during two campaigns in 1947 at Bactra by 
the French archaeological mission in Afghanistan 
succeeds in reconstructing the history of the city of 
Balkh, from circa 250 B.c. until circa 500 A.D., on 
the basis of vestiges of the material culture from 
these centuries. His results constitute an eloquent 
plea for the justification of increased efforts, in 
terms of financial and technical means, to catch the 
elusive “mirage de Bactres” below the exception- 
ally thick and extensive overlay accumulated during 
the Islamic period. (M. J.D.) 


By WILHELM EILERS. 
Lieferung 2. Pp. 96. Wiesbaden: Orro HaRRaAsso- 
witz, 1960. This second fascicle of Prof. Wilhelm 
Rilers’ German-Persian dictionary (see JAOS, 80 
p. 187) is written and printed with the same care, 
precision and thoroughness as the first. Its pages 
cover the entries anschirren to Ausmass. 

(M. J.D.) 


Edited by 
Louis Dumont and D. Pocock. Pp. 101. Paris, 
The Hague: Movuron anp Co., 1959. In 1957 


Dumont, of the Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes 


The 


Jidnacaturvimsi of Naracandropddhydya. 


at Paris and Pocock of the Institute of Social 
Anthropology at Oxford brought out the first issue 
of a new periodical, to appear irregularly, devoted 
to the study of the sociology of India. The first 
number consisted of a statement of aims and pur- 
poses, and two review articles, one dealing with 
recent studies of village India, and the second with 
Kinship Organization in India by Dr. Irawati 
Karve. In the second issue, which appeared in 
1958, are to be found a translation with comment 
of C. Bouglé’s article on caste, first published in 
1908, and a long review of Caste by A. M. Hocart. 
The theme of the current issue is religion and in 
accordance with previous practice several recent 
articles and books are reviewed at length. In this 
issue there is also a section, headed Correspondence, 
given over to a discussion by F. C. Bailey of the 
definitions and points of view set forth in the 
first number. Aside from this, all articles in the 
first three issues are written by the editors and the 
separate pieces are unsigned. With the next issue 
articles will be signed and contributions by other 
authors will be published. This should broaden the 
interest and usefulness of the periodical. How, 
ever, both Dumont and Pocock have worked ex- 
tensively in the field of Indian sociology and their 
discussions of concepts and problems are worth 
serious consideration; the three numbers of the 
periodical which have already appeared are recom- 
mended to all concerned with Indic studies. 


(D. M.S.) 


Bhagavadgitad, Sanskrit and Romanized Text, Word 
to Word English, running English Translation with 
a critical Introduction by Dr. SHAKUNTALA Rao 
Sastri. East West Institute Series No. 1. Pp. 
xii+448. New York, 1959. When F. Edgerton 
published his Bhagavad Gita in the HOS he said 
“there are many commentaries, translations, and 
interpretations of the Gita . . . So many, indeed, 
that some may ask why publish another?” As far 
as this edition of the Gita is concerned the explana- 
tion is clear: it gives the original text in devana- 
gari, a transliteration, a word for word translation 
beneath each Sanskrit word, and a literary transla- 
tion, as well as notes. It is also a happy cireum- 
stance that the Gita is the first book in the East- 
West Series published by the East-West Institute. 
Unfortunately, the printing is poor and the often 
faulty transliteration is probably caused by the 
printer’s lack of knowledge of Sanskrit. Sanskrit 
ca is once transliterated as ca, the other times as 
cha and the division of words is often inconsistent 
and objectionable. (L. 8S.) 


Edited by 
ARYENDRA SHARMA. (Sanskrit Academy Series No. 
1). Pp. 10+8. Hyderabad-Deccan: OsMANIA UNI- 
VERSITY, 1956. The first publication of the Sanskrit 
Academy of Osmania University is a brief astrologi- 
cal text composed in the first half of the thirteenth 
century by Naracandra, a Jain of the Kasadraha 
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Gaccha, and provided with a nearly contemporary 
commentary. The strictly astrological part of 
this treatise—verses 7 to 22— consists of an ab- 
breviated exposition of some of the doctrines of 
prasna, the Greek épwrnois. It should be noted that 
the Bhuvanadipaka to which the commentator refers 
on verses 10-11 is probably the work of that name 
written by Naracandra, and that the line quoted in 
the comment on verses 12-13 is taken from the 
Laghujaitaka of Varaihamihira (1,22). The most 
important section of the poem, however, is the 
astronomical introduction given in verses 2 to 5; 
this employs a linear step function to determine the 
length of daylight, a method exactly parallel to an 
obscure and corrupt passage of the Paficasiddhintika 
(2,8) in which Varaihamihira presents the views 
of the Vasisthasiddhinta. The origin of this 
method is ultimately Babylonian, though it was 
probably introduced into India by the Greeks; its 
appearance here in a thirteenth century text is com- 
parable to the use of Babylonian parameters—also 
found in the Vasisthasiddhanta—in the composition 
of the Candravikyas of Vararuci (edited by C. 
Kunhan Raja, Adyar Library, 1948), which use an 
epoch of May 22, 1282 (B. L. van der Waerden, 
“Tamil Astronomy,” Centaurus 4, 1956, 221-234). 
(D. P.) 


Existentialism and Indian Thought. By K. Guru Dott. 


Pp. 92. New York: PHILosopHicaL Society, 1960. 

A survey of European existentialist ideals and their 

relationship to certain aspects of Indian thought. 
(E. B.) 


Indian Fiction In English. By DorotHy M. SPENCER. 


Pp. 98. Philadelphia: UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYL- 
VANIA Press, 1960. The body of this booklet com- 
prises a bibliography of fiction and autobiographical 
works composed by Indian authors in English or 
Indian writings translated into English. “ While 
it is not exhaustive, I believe that it is a fair 
sample of fiction written originally in English or 
translated into English.” p. 34) Each entry is ac- 
companied by a brief description of its contents. 
The introductory essay assesses this literature and 
its value to students of Indian civilization and 
culture. (E. B.) 


Jivandhara Campi (of Mahakavi Haricandra). Edited 


by Panpir PANNALAL JAIN. Pp. 344. Banaras: 
BHARATIYA JNANAPITH, 1958. Jivandhara is one of 
the popular heroes of Jain didactic literature. A 
number of versions of his story have been composed 
in several Indian languages: manuscripts in San- 
skrit, Apabhramsa, Old Gujarati, Marathi, Tamil 
and Kannada are dated from the end of the ninth 
century to the middle of the 18th century a.p. This 
version is presumed to have been composed in San- 
skrit by Haricandra not later then the third quarter 
of the 12th century a.p. The present edition has 
been prepared by Pandit Jain with a Sanskrit com- 
mentary and Hindi translation. (E. B.) 


Indian Miniatures. The Rajput Painters. By Roxserr 


Retr. Pp. 32. Rutland: CHartes E. TUTTLE Co., 
1959. This little volume contains a short intro- 
duction framing the author’s views of Indian minia- 
tures and twelve plates, each accompanied by a brief 
comment. The introduction is disappointingly in- 
adequate, in view of the comparable works of W. G. 
Archer and B. Gray. The reproductions, however, 
are excellent and in themselves worth the price. 
(E. B.) 


Talks on the Gita. By VINOBHA BHAVE. Pp. 268. New 


Th 


® 


York: THE MACMILLAN CoMPANy, 1960. A col- 
lection of the thoughts of the great contemporary 
Indian social reformer relating to his interpretation 
of the Bhagavad Gita. With a brief but illuminat- 
ing introduction by Jayaprakash Narayan. (E.B.) 


Contributions of Kerala to Sanskrit Literature. By 
K. KuNgJINNI Rasa. Pp. xxiii+309. Madras: 
UNIVERSITY OF Mapras, 1958. In this, the revision 
of his Ph. D. thesis of 1948, the author has “ tried 
to present the history and growth of Sanskrit 
literature according to the different centres of learn- 
ing in Kerala” (p. xvii). He has confined himself 
to “pure literature. Kerala has contributed im- 
mensely to various other fields of technical and 
philosophical literature . .. , and the contribution 
is so vast that there is scope for a separate study 
in each of these fields ” (p. xviii). The chapters are 
arranged according to centers of learning and 
prominent authors. The last chapter is devoted to 
modern authors of the 19th and 20th centuries. A 
welcome contribution to the study of Sanskrit 
literature. (E. B.) 


Stories from the Kathasaritsdgara. Translated by P. 


The 


V. RAMANUJASWAMY. Pp. ii+105. Hyderabad, 
Dn.:: THE SANSKRIT ACADEMY, Osmania Univer- 
sity, 1959. <A selection of twelve stories connected 
with the two main stories of Kalingaseni and 
Kanakarekhai. A short essay describing the con- 
tents and theme of the main work and the location 
of the selections in it would have increased the 
value of this booklet for the reader not familiar 
with the original. (E. B.) 


Indian Heritage. Selected and translated by V. 
RAGHAVAN. Pp. Ixxvii+494. (Unesco Collection 
of Representative Works: Indian Series.) Second 
edition enlarged and revised. Bangalore: THE 
INDIAN INSTITUTE OF WoRLD CULTURE, 1958. Dr. 
Raghavan, in making his selections, “ concentrated 
on those early phases of Sanskrit literature which 
are responsible for the moulding of the concepts 
and values and for the formation of the attitudes 
and ideologies that are fundamental to Hindu cul- 
ture” (p. xi). An introductory essay comments 
upon the different types of literatures which are 
illustrated by the texts in the main body of the 
book. With bibliography and index. (E. B.) 


Rgarthasara of Dinakara Bhatta. Vol. I. By ARYENDRA 


SHarMa and K. SrraraMatya. Pp. iv+70. (San- 
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skrit Academy Series, No. 4). Hyderabad-Deccan: 
THE SANSKRIT ACADEMY, Osmania University, 1959. 
A hitherto unpublished commentary on some 200 
verses of the Rgveda. According to the author, he 
generally follows Saéyana in his treatment. “The 
commentary of Dinakara [His dates are assigned to 
the latter part of the 16th and early half of the 
17th century.] ... is to be taken as an easier and 
often improved version of Sayana, with occasional 
lapses into the fantastic.” (p. i). The second part 
of this work is planned to contain the Briahmana 
portion of the text, along with an English transla- 
tion of the verses and grammatical and exegetical 
notes. (E. B. 


Franciscans in Bombay. By FR. ACHILLES MEERS- 
MAN. Pp. xvii+279. Bangalore: ‘“ EVERYBODY’s 
Sr. ANTHONY,” 1957. A history of the works of the 
Franciscans in the Bombay territory. (E. B.) 


Evolution of Morals in the Epics. By DHAIRYABALA P. 


Vora. Pp. vi+ 280. Bombay: PorLar Book Deport, 
1959. In this work, his Ph.D. thesis, Dr. Vora 
attempts to trace the evolution of moral concepts 
using the Mahabharata and Ramayana as sources. 
He analyzes, first, the traditions relating to sex 
relations and the concept of the varna system, then 
the development and evolution of Indian ethical 
concepts. (E. B.) 


Prajnd-Paramita-Ratna-Guna-Samcaya-Gatha. Edited by 


E. OBERMILLER. (Indo-Iranian Reprints V) Pp. 
156. ’s-Gravenhage: MovuTon anp Co., 1960. A 
reprint of this extremely rare and unobtainable 
work which originally appeared as Volume XXIX 
of the Bibliotheca Buddhica. Its value is enhanced 
by a list of textual notes and a Sanskrit-Tibetan- 
English word-index, the work of Dr. Edward Conze. 
(See also Edward Conze, “ The Caleutta Manuscript 
of the Ratnagunasamcayagatha,” Indo-Iranian Jour- 
nal, IV, No. 1 (1960), 38-58.) (E. B.) 


The Sacred Writings of the Sikhs. Translated by Trt- 


LOCHAN SINGH, JoDH SINGH, Kapur SINGH, Bawa 
HARKISHEN SINGH, KUSHWANT SINGH. Revised by 


Grorce S. Fraser. Pp. 288. New York: THE 
MACMILLAN CoMPANny, 1960. This book, one of the 
Indian Series of the Translations Collection of 
UNESCO, being the result of the joint work of the 
leading contemporary Sikh theologians and scholars, 
can be considered the first appearance of an author- 
ized English version of selections from the Sacred 
Hymns of the Sikhs. The contents are arranged 
into two parts. The first is from the Adi Gurn 
Granth, with each group of selections introduced by 
a brief comment relating to the author; the second 
consists of selected hymns of Guru Gobindh Singh 
from the Dasm Granth. The foreword is by Arnold 
Toynbee and the introduction by S. Radhakrishnan, 
Vice-President of the Indian Republic and of the 
Sahitya Akademi (Indian Academy of Letters) to 
which UNESCO entrusted the realization of this 
project. (E. B.) 


Laos. Its People, Its Society, Its Culture. FRANK M. 


LEBAR and ADRIENNE SUDDARD, eds. (Survey of 
World Cultures, No. 8). Pp. 294. New Haven: 
HumMAN RELATIONS AREA Fites Press, 1960. A 
work synthesized by the editors from materials 
supplied by the Staff and Associates of the Human 
Relations Area Files. Many phases of Laotian life 
are treated, the emphasis falling chiefly on the 
contemporary scene. Tables and a Selected Bibli- 
ography. (C. 8. G.) 


Korea’s Syngman Rhee, an Unauthorized Portrait. By 


Ricwarp C. ALLEN. Pp. 259. Rutland and Tokyo: 
CuarLes E. TuTTLe Co., 1960. A biography of 
Syngman Rhee (Yi Sing-man) intended to correct 
the official image of Rhee that has emanated from 
Korea for the past decade. “It is always saddening 
when a patriot is corrupted by the power that comes 
to him as a gift from his people after a lifetime of 
service to his country.” Most of the book is devoted 
to Rhee’s postwar years in Korea. The author 
depends entirely on English language materials. 
There is a short bibliography and an index. 


(B. H. H.) 
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THE LIDZBARSKI PRIZE. 


At the final session of the XXVth International Con- 
gress of Orientalists in Moscow on August 16th, 1960, 
it was announced that the Lidzbarski Gold Medal has 
been awarded to Giorgio Castellino of Rome, Italy, for 
his essay entitled “ The Akkadian Verbal System in the 
Light of Semitic and Hamitic.” At the same time, it 
was announced that the new subject for the competition 
for the Lidzbarski Price to be awarded at the XXVIth 
International Congress of Orientalists in New Delhi is 
The Ugaritic Poems: Their Form and Purpose. 

Manuscripts should be addressed to the Secretary of 
the Deutsche Morgenlindische Gesellschaft (Domplatz 
23 Miinster, Westf., Germany) and should reach him at 
least nine months before the date of the next Congress. 
They should be anonymous and be accompanied by a 
sealed envelope containing the name of the author. 

The Lidzbarski Committee which will judge the manu- 
scripts submitted consists, at the present time, of Pro- 
fessors E. Dhorme, for the Société Asiatique, G. R. 
Driver, for the Royal Asiatic Society, A. Falkenstein, 


for the Deutsche Morgenlindische Gesellschaft, and F. 
Rosenthal, for the American Oriental Society. 

The manuscripts must be in French, German, or 
English. 


7 7 7 


The Xth International Congress of the History of 
Science will be held in the United States of America, 
26 August-2 September, 1962. Opening sessions of the 
Congress will be held at Cornell University, Ithaca, New 
York, and the concluding sessions will be held at the 
American Philosophical Society, Philadelphia, Pennsy]- 
vania. The President of the Congress is Professor Henry 
Guerlac of Cornell University. The Secretary of the 
Congress is Professor C. Doris Hellman. 

All inquiries should be addressed to The Secretary, 
Xth International Congress of the History of Science, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York (U.S.A.). Those 
wishing to receive bulletins concerning the congress are 
requested to communicate with the Secretary. 
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